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PREFACE 




In this book I have scrutinizcd 66 textbooks on SocİalJStüdics, 
Pakistan Studies and History in usc in thc schools and collegcsbf 
Pakistan by students of classcs 1 to 14, discusscd theircontents at 
full length, and explorcd thc dimensions. implications and 
ramifıcations of thcir enrors, faults and deficiencies. 

This study has takcn its risc from a scries of adventitious 
circumstances, not ali agrceable or gratifying. In 1989-901 wrote 
a book on thc Pakistan! historian which contained one chapter of 
82 pagcs, thc longcst of ali, on thc tcxtbooks writtcn by thc 
historians of thc country and in usc in thc schools and colleges. 
(The book has since been publishcd by Vanguard under thc title of 
The Pakistani Historian, and 1 advisc thc reader to look through it 
lo understand why such books have been writtcn by thc country's 
historians). The typcscript vvas handcd over to a Lahorc publishcr 
on 25 March 1990, and two wecks latcr 1 went away to 
Canıbridgc for an 8-month spcll of tcaching and vvriting, with a 
fimi proniisc from him that thc book vvould be in thc market 
bcforc thc ycar was out. But he bilked mc and did not publish it 
Ihcn or ever. This unrcdecmcd plcdge led, in slow stages, to the 
cxpaasion of thc chapter on tcxtbooks into the present full-lcngth 
study. Blightcd hopes do sometimes tum into chcerful prospeets, 
if one has thc rcquisite foriitude and resolve, and of course luck. 

My work has never offercd me the leisure to vvrite something 
for joumals or ncvvspapcrs. But thc publishcr's rcmissness vvas 
making me impaticnt, and vvhen The Frontier Post offercd to 
serialize this particular chapter. 1 raiscd no objcetions bccausc tlıe 
material combincd scholarly rcscarch and topical interest to an 
uncommon degrce. 1 then bclicved that a study of the books vvhich 
cvery school- and college-going student reads will attract the 
parents of these students. i thought that in a country vvhere tlıe 
average sales of scrious books arc abysmally low the wav to the 
attention of thc educatcd reader lay through the columns of a 
national English daily. The original chapter thus came to appcar in 
The Frontier Post in eleven long instalments on 17. 18. 19, 24.25 
and 26 April and 1, 3, 5. 8 and 9 May 1992. The ncvvspaper also 
extcıxlcd me thc unprccedcnted courtesy of advertising thc scries 
on the front page for several days running prior to thcir 
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X Prcfacc 

publicalion. I am gratcful lo Mr. Khalcd Ahnıcd. ihc rcsidcnt 
editör, for ütis kindness. 

On 11 May ihc ncwspapcr carricd a Icttcr from onc Professor 
M.I.Haq. suggcsiing ihat I should "issuc a corrigenda for thc 
plethora of mislakes and niis-statcnıcnis he has so diligently 
compiled, bccause ihe audıors (of the lexlbooLsl would not know 
tlx: corrccl ansvvers iheınselves. and Üıis hürden of Üıe marlial law 
will continue lo be carried by our iextbook boards, God knows 
for how long". On the sanıe day Mr. Khaled Alımed telephoned 
me lo say thai he had rcceived several calls from his readers who 
now wanted lo know ihe "real facls" of liislory afler having rcad 
in my articles ihe nıylhs and dislortions containcd in the 
texibooks. He asked me lo wriie out a detailed staicment reciifying 
Üıe mislakes of Üıc botıks and lelling Üıe irue lale. 

My immediale reaclion lo llıis requesl was one of shock. 1 had 
already annoiaied each texibook. listing faiıhfuily ali tlıe errors it 
canied, bul had limited my commenlary lo a very few ranarks and 
an odd correetion here and ihere. 1 had ihought ihal ihe great 
majoriiy of my readers knew their history and afler perusing whai 
1 had vvritlen would rcspond according lo Iheir lempcrameıu and 
aititude to life: eiiher laughing al ihe ignorance of ihe texibook 
vvrilers or feeling concemed aboul whal iheirchildrcn vverc lx:ing 
laught. And novv 1 was bcing infonned by ihe edilor of a majör 
national daily Üıal educaied pcople. living in big cilies and reading 
an Engli.sh-language nevvspaperdid nol know whcre Üıe iexlbook.s 
had göne wrong, and ihey needed ihe lelling of it. 

But a lillle relleclion opened my eyes. Tlic.se pcople vvlıo wcrc 
asking for thc corrccl version of hisiory had been brought up on 
these very tcxlbooks. Those fcw anıong ihcm who wcrc fond ol 
reading had rcccivcd Ihcir knovvlcdgc of hi.slory from a lew 
popular or scrious general books vvhich had been vvrilten by İliç 
sanıe professors vvlıo had put logclhcr ihcsc lcxlbooks. İl was 
Uıcn Ihal I realized Üıc iruc proportions of ihc disasicr vvhich had 
dcvxslaicd Üıc couniry. For me it was Üıc niomcni of truüı. 

Mr. Khalcd Ahmcd’s injunelion vvas rcinlorccd by Üıc advicc 
given lo me by my fricnd Mr. Najanı Sclhi. vvlıo publishcs Üıc 
Vanguard Books and cdits The Friday Times. 

As ili luck vvould havc il, vvhen I rcccivcd ılıcsc messages 1 
wxs engaged in a iriplc fighl againsi üıc hcal of Lalıorc to vvhich I 
anı nol accuslomcd. a severe btıul of inllucn/a vvhich had laid me 
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Iow, and Ihe aftcmıalh of a scrious accidcnt of 7 May which had 
disablcd mc aurally for life. Bul you can't arguc wiıh your editör: 
il is not for nothing thai only the royalty and the cditors have 
arrogated lo themselves the right to use the first person plural 
("we") for iheir fonnidable selves. Anyvvay. the request was 
reasonable, and I owed it lo my readers to supply the correclions 
to the errors commilted by the lexlbooks. So. ali handicaps 
notwilhstanding, I sal down and wroie long correetion slips and a 
short conciuding lanıent, and ihis maiter appcared in The Frontier 
Post in fi ve inslalments on 12, 15. 19, 20 and 21 June. 

By ihis time 1 had decided to publish this critique as an 
independent book. When I discussed ils publication wiıh Mr. 
Najam Sethi he made somc admirable suggeslions about recasting 
the first ehapter, which vvere accepted and have improved it. 1 
have thoroughly revised and expanded the maller which appearcd 
as the second scries in The Frontier Posf, this fomıs the second 
ehapter of the book. While revising, modifying and expanding the 
original nıaterial (Chapter I) and tlıe corrcciive redaetion (Chapter 
2). 1 had lime and opportunity to give more thought to the subjecı 
and to view it in a larger perspeetive. Chapter 3 and mosl of 
Chapter 4 are tlıe resulis of this cogiiaiion. These additions were 
not publishcd by The Frontier Post. 

Having studicd, lived and taught abroad for mo.st of my 
working life. I have leamed to view the educalional and 
intelleelual needs of a society in ways vvhich are foreign to the 
Pakistani mind. Tlıercforc, in my academie innocence I expccted 
Ulat the publication of my study of the textbooks in a daily 
nevvspaper would orshould produce the following results: 

First, a fiurry and a femıent among the general reader, 
arouscd by the low quality of our texibooks; and a more specific 
and indign:ml cnınınolion among the parcnis on discovering what 
their children vvere being taught about national history. 1 was 
looking forvvard lo a prolonged debate in the correspondence 
columns, vvhich vvould include a harsh eriticisin of vvhat I had 
darcd to do. a discussion among the parents on hovv to dam up 
Üıis flcKid of ignorance Ict loosc by Uıe tcxtbooks. somc protests in 
sclf-dcfcncc from üıc aulhors of these books, a riposte from Uıe 
lcxtbook boards in sclf-juslillcalion. even an angry rebuke from a 
"palriolic" Pakistani on my anti-national and subversivc oulburst. 
What actually happened did not amount to more Uıan a vvhisper. A 
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total of four Ictlcrs appcarcd, only two of which wcre rclevani to 
ihe subject. Ali of thcm arc rcproduccd in Appendix C in ordcr to 
mark and prcscrve the totglily of nalional rcsponse to such a vital 
subjcct. 

Sccondly, considcring ihc impact of my discoveries on every 
Household in the country which sent its offspring to school and 
the intercst this shoüld arouse among the public, at least some of 
the English national nevvspapcrs would reproduce these articles in 
toto er in condensed form, and the Urdu prcss in translation; so 
that the maximum number of parents were infomıed of what their 
childrcn are studying. Had any nevvspaper or magazine cared to 
copy what 1 vvrote even without my pemıission, I would not have 
minded this at ali or asked for a fee. Far from any such 
disseminaiion, no notice was taken of what I had writtcn. 

Thirdly, at least one or two papers would carry an editorial 
comment on the disaster lo which I had pointed my fınger. But the 
silence \vas total. 

Lest I be accused of self-praise or my frustration be attributed 
*0 my pique on being negleeted, let me make one thing clear. 1 
!uıow that my work was not a feat of exaltcd scholarship. I had 
ı.ot \vritten anything of exceptionally high quality, for which I was 
Icoking for a pat on the back. But, in ali mcilesty, I may daim that 
I was the first to 

(1) examine the textbooks with meticulous çare, 

(2) list ali errors of fact, emphasis and interpretation, 

(3) enumerate the majör omissions of which they were guilty, 

(4) correct the mistakes committed by them, 

(5) discuss the contours and dimensions of the false history 
being taught and studied, 

(6) calculate the effects of this on the students, and 

(7) mca.sure Üıc implicalions of a distorted view of history for 
the people at large. 

1. hink I had some Justification in presuming that this would 
,;I:aJce the educatcd classes and make them sit up and take notice of 
hat was being done to üıem and to their progeny by the 
govemment, the seholars and the professors of the country. But 
my hopes proved dupes, and my fcars wcrc not liars. I discovered 
that l knew uhe tcxtbooks in use in the country, but not the 
c'.untry. 
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The pain of ıhis rcalization was exaccrbatcd by a numbcr of 
(hings which happcncd in quick succession bctwccn the 
appcarancc of the aiticics in April and the vvriting of this preface. I 
dctail them in iheir chronological otder 

1. By a coincidence, the publication of these articles ran 
concurrent with the budget sessions of both the National 
Assembly and the Punjab Legislative Assembly. In Islamabad 
qucstions were asked about the govemment's failure to issue its 
new education policy. In Lahore one full day was .spent on 
dcbating the perfonnance of the provincial education department 
and the Ministcr of Education was castigated for his incompetence 
and ignorance. But in both places not a word was uttercd by the 
treasury or opposition benches on the texibooks. Now I knew that 
Pakistani legislators don't read nevvspapers or. if they do. don't 
attach any inıportance to thcir contcnis. 

2. On 6 June. at a function held at the Lahore Museum whcn a 
rctired anıbassador donated a few articles of historical inıportance, 
the Chief Minister of the Punjab, Mr. Ghulam Haider Wyne, told 
ılıe audience that "proper knovvledge about different annals of 
history /j/c./ can provide a nation vdüı guidance for its future". 
that "the nations who are indifferent about thcir past can face 
problenıs in future", and that "peoplc who forgct thcir history 
cannot kccp thcir geographical boundaries intact" {The Nation, 
Lahore, 7 June 1992). He did not nıakc any reference to the 
tcxtbooks vvhich his own govemment was issuing and 
pre.scribing. The cxecutivc amı of the govemment follovved the 
legislative branch in ignoring what the press published. 

3. İn its leading articlc of 9 June The Nation pulicd up the 
chief minister in strong languagc. "Our rulcrs havc bccn 
systcmatically distorting history to crcatc a placc for thcir daim 
and pcıpctuation of the same över political powcr/.y/c.l. Wc have 
sccn cnough of a coascious proccss of tumiııg and tvvisting of 
historical facts and evcnts as wcll as the guiding philosophics 
bchind ihcm ... honcst and cffcctivc ansvvcrs ... are impossiblc to 
gct as long as the current practicc of prcjccting only sclcctivc facts 
in the light of dominant pıolitical propagandist linç is not 
abandoncd in favour of an objcctive and dispassionate reporting 
and intcrprctation of facts. We have to İcam to scparatc political 
propaganda from history .... It is impcrative that the task of 
vvriting history books for formal education is assigned to serious 
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scholars rathcr than propagandisis. Powcr politics and scholarship 
must find ihcirovvn placcs in scparatc nichcs in ihc socicty." 

The editorial madc no rcfcrcncc to my articics, ihc first scries 



and Icadc 
o thc 
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ny arlidcs^c 
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of which had appcarcd a liitlc carlicr. Do 
vvrilcrs rcad no ncvvspapcrs other ih 
consider it bcncath thcir dignity to refi 
press is publishing? Had this İcadcr 
vvould havc derived from ihcm solid facts 
rcinforcc thc bricf he was plcading. 

4. In its Indcpcndcncc Day supplelrrCnl issucd on 14 August 

The Froiırier Post carricd an articlc by Professor Rafiullah Shalıab 
on thc "Genesis of Pakistan Rcsolution", whosc first paragraph 
elaimed that thc Rcsolution was "adoptcd" on 23 March and thc 
last paragraplı rcpcatcd that it was "passed" on 23 March. Tlıc 
articlc rcproduccd thc tcxt of thc Rcsolution in bold prini in thc 
centre of thc pagc with onc majör crror: thc vvords "independent 
States" wcrc not cnelosed vvithin quotation marks as they wcrc in 
thc original lcxt. In ihc sccond scries of my articics I had given 
considcrablc spacc to tJıc correetion of Üıc date, printed thc truc 
tcxt, and criticizcd thc vvriters who wcrc irrcsponsiblc in thcir 
treatment of thc document. This madc another truth dawn upon 
mc: not to spcak of Üıc rcaders. even Üıc regular contributor^ a 
ncwspapcr don’t rcad what that ncwspapcr publishcs on thcir öVn 
subjcct. \ 

5. Bctvvccn April and now I rcccivcd över a scorc of visitors 
at my rcsidcncc. and ali of them, cither to nıake polite 
conversation or out of genuine interest. inquircd about what 1 was 
then vvriting. As my mind was full of lcxtbooks I told^ıcnı in 
somc detail about my discovcrics. thcir cffcct on üıc tranqı 
my mind, and my frustration on having failed to arousc 
intcrcst oreven Üıc ire of my rcaders. Tlıcir rcaction opened nıany 
doors to my understanding of thc socicty to which wc bclong. 
Sonic wcrc visioly borcd with my cnüıusiasm and ehanged Üıc 
topic. Others pretended to show sympaüiy. bul thcir mcaly- 
nıouüıcd phrases wcrc like Üıc trivial. iritc. faluous words wc use 
to consolc a ncighbour who is in somc slight trouble: why are you 
vvorrying yourself? don't take such a lilüe Üiing to heart; ali wiU be 
well; noihing lasis for ever, do you take so seriously everyüıing 
that you wriie about? and so on. But üıe truc and memorablc 
comment camc from an cducatcd couplc wiih two sehool-going 
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chil(lr<yî who accompanicd ihcE 
ihat vK should worry aboui^csc" 
Ihcy uScd: "Pakistan ınew^ 


lat 


ham in kamhakht kitaba 


^ gocs righj in Pakistan 
ıc Urdu vvords 
Tz theek chal rahi hai jo 


rcc yİ 




The 

tcx(books 
Dawn in ihc 
İLh^K İPcrcdf 
so 

indoctrirT 
studcnt^^lTOni 
1 

^lioi 

thc hantl»ftl,(lici 
ourrocial 

younger gcncralion 
Friday Times of 
investigalive rcporl by Mi 
of ihcsc books. 

These cdilorials anı 
ihc quaricrs responsi 
disfigurc thc lcxlbooks 
cstablishnıcnt. Why sh 
vain thoughı ıhat nıy 
any atlenlion? 

The only peoplc 
expccted are the pa^ 
ihese tex(books eve 
indifferent or unable 


enjo ye p^ h rahe haini" 
haN^cen crUicizing ıhe current 
İlave sçenflhore tVıan one editorial in 


On 29 
ffelt ıhat 
ian conif 
ipsi/ 


The Nation called 
ks imparted 
centraling on 
w among our 
ad complained 
ly apologetic 
pd to facc al 
cejuül^ntH£e of 
T" 

a 

İties 


l-paj 
-^Ind follies^ 


dTOsÇvoke any response from 
ıhe warts and foibles which 
ere was not even a squeak from the 
d I delude myself with the pleasing but 
ur on thiiylx>ok will be revvarded with 


bff from whom a sympaiiıetic hekrin^Ynay be 
fts vvhose children drink iryjR^isonvof 
/day of thc wcek. Bul tlıejl^yappcars, are 
raise their voice, llıougKtJı^ubject of ihis 
book could not impiVige upon them niQ<»*CTosel/ They say ihey 
have greater probl/ns to contemli''^h and vvorrics lo 

avoid. Probably ihfy are righL^,>#Cnıatter vvhat^rooî'bKiraument 
1 bring forth. it vili not aai<!Uc their mind o/stir any f^ing or 
touch tlıenı on Üy ravv ojroravv a spark of ana6r. 

History oı^ıt ta<^ above the lavvs ^govemnıent and the 
vvhims of pai^j^m^t should prcspin facts as if they were 
divine edicts: o^ond the voice of ultimatc 

authorily, ineradicablc, inımovable, irresislible. hewn in granite. 
Even vvhen tlıe ashes of controversy are stili hot the icy brilliance 
of ıhe hislorian's reason should cxplain tlıe conflict vviıh hunıour. 
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scrcnity and balancc. Intcrprctations should bc modcIs of rational 
ihinking, with an array of arguments sound and sloul, building up 
and edifice of thought and analysis which has thc harmony of an 
ancienl Greck monumcnt, tlıc symmc'ry of thc Taj Mahal, and thc 
strcngih of ihe a Roman column. The various considerations 
should bc balanccd with a hand ua^haken by prcjudice, and into 
thc play of ideas should bc injcctcd thc vigour of intelleet. and 
through ali thc vvrilings should ring thc beli of juslice. 

But. how far is what ought to be from \vhat actually is! But 
havc tCKtbooks which misicad thc children and scholarly works 
which misguidc thc nation. As things are or appear to be to an 
öpen eye, will thc country ever sce thc day whcn history is a 
narration of facts instead of a catalogue of swect wishcs or 
damnablc lics? Not during thc lifetime of thc ncxt few generations. 

If rcason is on my side, thc rcader of this book has thc right to 
ask mc: if that is what you think, why havc you written this book? 

I must confess that my reply will not go down vvell wiih him. But 
here it gocs. What î havc writtcn will bring no change to our 
tcxtbooks or to thc cducation system which produces them. Fcw 
will rcad this book. Fcwcr will remember it after reading it. Our 
own littic stubbom world will go on as it has bcen going on for 45 
ycars. The top will continue spinning bccause it is kept in motion 
by blows of lash not by natural momentum; it is a whipping-top„ 
not thc ordinary toy. What I write will not matter. Who listcns lo aı 
fecblc, lonciy voice coming from thc wildcmess, crying for thc- 
light like an infant in thc nighl? 

My publishcr is morc optircistic than I am. I edmire his mcttie; 
and his tcnacity. I pray hc is right. I don't sharc his hopes. Andi 
yet I hope I am wrong. 

So my ansvver to why I wrotc this book is: I havc vvritten forr 
posterity. (Sometimes I feci that I havc vvritten ali my books forr 
thc gcnera'ions whom 1 vvili not sce). In a hundred ycars’ timec 
vvhen thc futurc lıistorian sets ouı to contemplate thc Pakistan off 
an age göne by and look for thc causes that brought it Iow, he; 
might fınd in this book of mine one sr.ıall candle vvhosc quivering 
name will light his path. 

I am beholden to my wife for making certain helpfuil 
suggcstion during thc vvriting of this book, for making mjy 
vvorking hours Icss tedious and morc produetive by offcrinjg 
material comforts and moral checr, and for reading thc proofs. 
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CHAPTER 1 


THE PRESCRIBED 
MYTHS 


In every country the tcxtbook is the primary implcment of 
education at the school and prc-university stages of instnıction. İn 
Pakistan it is the only instrument of imparting education on ali 
levels, because the teachcr and the lecturcr don't teach or lecture 
but repeat what it contains and the student is encouraged or simply 
ordercd to memorize its contents. Furthcr, for the young student 
the textbook is the most iınportant book in his littie world: he is 
forced to buy il, he carries il to the classroom every day, he has it 
öpen bcfore him when the teachcr is tcaching, he is asked to leam 
portions of it by role, and he is graded by the quantity of its 
contents ihat he can rcgurgitate. 

The ultimate supremacy of the textbook is confinned by its 
offıcial provenance. Since the early 1960s the planning, 
prcparation and publication of ali textbooks for classes 1-12 are 
the responsibility of the Texibook Boards, of wlıich there is one in 
each province. These bodies are creatcd and controlled by the 
provincial Department of Education, and their personnel is 
recruited from the provincial education service. Their tcxibooks 
are generally writtcn by a team of authors, then corrccted and 
supervised by anolher pcrson or a group of pcrsons, and finally 
edited by anolher individual. Then the manuscripl is submiltcd to 
the National Review Committee of the Ministry of Education of 
the Government of Pakistan, which chccks its accuracy and 
approves of its "idcological" contcni. Whcn the book has bccn 
publishcd, il is prescribcd by the Provincial Govenuncnt as the 
"sole textbook" for the relevant class in ali the schools of the 
province. Each copy of the book carries 1) the names of authors, 
supcrvisors and editors, 2) the imprimatur of the National Revicvv 
Committee, and 3) the offıcial notice that it is the only prescribcd 
textbook. In some books there is a waming issued by the 
Chaimıan of the Board that the students must not buy or use any 
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The Prescribed Myths 


"additional" lextbooks. 

It becomes necessary to examine and semtinize these 
textbooks bccause 1) they form the foundations of the pre- 
university education syslem, and, in one case, of the university 
System, 2) they are prepared with such great çare and attention, 
3) they are vvritten by the country's leading college and university 
teachers, and 4) they are the only source of information for 
millions of students whose education stops at or before the 12th 
class. 

History as a subject in the schools was abolished by the 
govemment of Fıeld Marshal Ayub Khan. Its place has been taken 
by a subject called "Mu’ashrati Ulum" or "Social Studies" for 
classes 1-8 and by another subject called "Mutala'a-i-Pakistan" or 
"Pakistan Studies" for classes 9-12. Both are amalgams of bits of 
geography, history, economics, civics, Islamic Studies and 
intemadonal relations. 

İn the following seetions 1 provide the reader with the majör 
inaccuracies, distortions, exaggerations and slants to be found in 
each officially prepared and prescribed textbook and in a 
representative seleetion of private commcrcial publications which 
are in widc use as textbooks. As there is no library which keeps 
ali the textbooks published since 1947 my presentation is 
confıned, vt-ith a few exceptions, to the books which have 
appeared during the last twelve years and are in current use. İn ihe 
annotation of the items prepared by the Textbook Boards I have 
omitted the statements that they were approved by the National 
Review Committee and prescribed as sole textbooks by the 
govemments of the provinces; these announcements should be 
taken for granted. 

Primary Level: Urdu Medium 
Class 1 

Jadid Mu'ashrati Ulum by a Board of Senior 
General Knowledge Teachers, West Punjab 
Textbook Depot, Lahore, n.d., pp.16. 

"Ouesîion: Who created Pakistan?" 

"Answcr. The Quaid-i-Azam created Pakistaa" 





The Prescribed Myths ^ 

"Question: Whal is the Quaid-i-Azam's actual name?" 

"Answer. Quaid-i-Azanî's actual name is Muhammad Ali 
Jinnah"(p.3). 

The first question and its answer lead lo several reflections, 
boih of pedagogics and historical substance. Is it wise to introduce 
a 5-year old student on his first day in school to national history 
I* through such a naive question? With his limited intelligence, littie 
ability to grasp historical facts, and total incapacity to analyze 
concepts — and ali these weaknesses maximized by his stepping 
into an entirely new world, — in what way does the answer 
advance his information or knowledge? 

In the prevailing teaching sysiem the student will repcat aloud 
the answer twenty times in as many minutes in the company of his 
fellONvs in the class. and in the resulting cacophony lose ^ sense 
of what was created by whom. If his intelligence or curiosity is 
above par, he would like to know the "why" of the creation after 
its "what" and "by whom"; but the answer to the "why" is not in 
the book. It would have been more logical and to the point and 
also more suited to his age to use the follovving catechism: 


Ouestion: 

Answer. 

Ouestion: 

Answer. 

Ouestion: 

Ansvver. 



Ouestion: 

Ansvver 

Ouestion: 

Ansvver. 

A 


What is the name of our country? 

The name of our country is Pakistaa 

What does this name mean? 

It means land of the püre. 

How is the vvord made up? 

P stands for the Punjab, A for the NWFP 
(Afghan provlnce), K for Kasluuic. S for Sind, 
and TAN for Baluchistaa 

Who invented this vvord? 

It vvas invented by Chaudhri Rahmat Ah. 

Who created Pakistan? 

Ouaid-i-Azam Muhammad Ali Jinnah created 
Pakistan. 
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The Preicribed Myths 

But then Rahmat Ali wiU appcar in the book before Jümah and 

““ 

hisiorical substance exists on a hiehcr nlane 
ı^t lj«c romprehcnsion of both the teachcr and writer of 
Lhe textbook. The problem is: did Jinnah alone creaie Pakistan? 

questıon leads dırectly to a sophisticatcd discussion of an 
^stoncal and phılosophical nature. Legally and constituüonallv 
Ptjıstan was creatcd by the Briüsh Parliamcnt wS S^e 
htdıan İnde^ndence Act of July 1947. Politically. it w “crca^d 
M givcn to the Ali India Müslim Uag^e by 

^e Mushms of İndıa and by the tripaıiite negotiations SL the 
Müslim League, the Congress and the British. Momlly it^was 
crcatcd by an urgc among the Muslims to have a country of tfTcir 
own vvhcre thcy would not be subject to a pcSent^cl 
unaltcrable Hindu majority. One could also say JlîS înî^J 
justıfıcatıon. that ıt was creatcd by the Hindus. Had the Hindu 
cadcrs shown greatcr vvisdom. more nexibiiriy and 1 
arrogance. the Mushm League would not have ijfsistcd on a 
paıiıtıon of İndıa. It was Sardar Vallabhbhai Patcl’s dcelaration 
^at İnd.a vvould ralher live in pcace vvithout th^r^m'Sem 
hcadache of a Müslim problem which tilted the balanceof dccision 
m favour of a paıtiüon and signallcd Congress acquicscenc?în 
ooTsummatioa We must remember that in May 1946 Jinnah had 

Another aspect of the same problem is summed un in ıhe 
academıc but pcıiıncnt question; vvould Pakistan hav'e come into 
exıst^ce ıf Jinnah had died in say 1945 oreven 1946 ’> Areuments 
can be gıvcn on both sides. Jinnah was the supreme icadS S 
no succcisors. alicmatıvcs. dcputies. assistanis. subsiiiutes 
proxıes or replaccmcnts in sight. The Coneress had 
vvcll-csıablishcd succession and a lamc .roun of ® 

Icadcre vviılı rich public capcricncc and long poljücal laafni^ T^c 
League had ncither. (Comparc the pcrsonnci of Hac WorkinB 
Commnteof Uk AH India Congress Comminee wi(S toof m? 
Ali İndıa Müslim League Working Committce, and ıhc noint is 
paınfuUy madc). Had Jinnah göne io his Maker. iho U aL'^Sd 
have ten a pany not only wilhoul a hcad but also wiılhM a niind 
o, a heatt or any oUter vilal organ. Look at the Leta^ griup 
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anKmpült te u ^ or tetcndcd a 

livre anyon' «“j , ,„^erenl ■»nve'saTOn o 

kınlar Abdur ’^'^lj.'^ves and evcn shoıter Pij 

IsT teflf o “idSd none 

iragıc) featu Proja J^.n^atears v/crc bom, lıved 

noihingbut in j^usUm 

rdTd'S'.m ““* 

»‘s%>f"m>sinscrtb«dw 

t“c "SoTcaScmci Uu^asn. 

pbrascs. One c ^^ehed a puch o» cxcu 

Pakistan demand had rea^^__ j,„„şç cou.a^^^ 

and convıctıo The ^jj„s had bccome loo 

towcred W a P J Hindns teİ^Masln^^^ 

STte d *‘‘'= “„^t<oü!Îfh« stU.cd P'o Mtetea„„wisdom of 
tess man a Pte‘'“'" ü°csc dclads lo d™n““c te n cal pap. A 
STÎ a"ud=n.s on such te'SfP^'^Tte s.udcnfs 

■n" 'O rira";"'ate- an] an^7„"ln 

rranıulüphcadonlahl'. . 

Mu'aslıraii Ulum, ShaKU 
n.d..pp.24. 

f nn- savc Lıaquat A 

"Q^cswn. 
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"Answer. 

"Ouestion: 

"Answer. 


The Prescribed Myilhs 

Liaquat Ali Khan was given the title of Quaid-ıi- 
MiUat by the Pakistani nation." 

Wherc is the mazar of Shahid-i-MiUat Liaquat AJı 
Khan situated?" ' 

The mazar of Shahid-i-MiUat Liaquat Ali Khan ııs ı 
situated in Karachi" (p.5). 

The lesson on Mohanjo Daro does not teli thıe 
student where it is located (p. 15). 

The lesson on Pakistan's friends in the worlld 
contains 12 Müslim countries; the 13th name ıs 
Australia (p.20). 

The lesson on the Taj Mahal does not even hint at ı 
what the building is meant for (p.23). 


If patrioüsm and loyalty to the memory of Jmnah d‘Ctated a 
reference to him in class 1 textbook. mere 
compulsion in the case of Liaquat Ah I^an. Anyway. me 
elementary suge of educaüon should not be conyerted mto a 

platform for praising dead prime mmısters. I can pazlul 

fıguıes from Sayyid Ahmad Khan and Sayyıd Ameer Alı to Fa^ul 
Hm and the Raja of Mahmudabad whose indivıdud contnbuüon 
to the Müslim naüonalist stnıggle was immeasurably greater Ihan 

Liaquat Ali Khan's. . , . 

In fact, Liaquat’s inciusion in the textbook ıs a 
suited choice. Not only iU-suited, but poignant ın the lıght o 

Jinnah-Liaquat relaüonship. This needs of 

İn 1945 Liaquat signed an agreement wıth Bhulabhai Desm ot 
the Congress party. committing the Müslim League to a certmn 
line of acüon on future constitutional progress of the countıy. He 
did this after teUing Desai that Jinnah was a sıck man and 
dying and if the Congress desired a lastıng »od practıcable 
solution of the MusUm problem it should deal wıth hım 
rather than with Jinnah. It was a secret and shady d^îü and Jınn^ 
was neither consulted nor infonned. When he read the news an 
the text of the Uaquat-Desai pact in the press he was shocked, ^ 
considered it as an act of treachery on Lıaquats paru and ordered 
his domestic staff not to let Liaquat enter his rcsıdence ıf he canıe 
to visit him. (This was told to me by Syed Shanfuddın Pırzada, 
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uIl*Bon“ayr' ^ 

WicPmvv1? of League nominees on ihe 

dlid ^ ^^oouüve Councıl vvhıch Jinnah sent to Lord VVaveU 
dhd not contam L.aquafs name but in his place Nawab 

oıfîd^^-^ Khan's. But vvhen İsmail divulged the secret 
0 )f lus nommaüon to a joumalıst who carried the tale to Jinnah his 

S>nv=^LÛon wiS)' K.H. Khu^hid İn a 

Why dıdn't Jinnah expel Liaquat from the League and get rid 
o,f »meonc whon, he considenıd aa a ırailor wilhta dil camp? TOe 
answer was given to me by Piraada, Khurehid ChLdhri 
^ f^''■ofossor I.H. Qureshi. The years 1945-47 

uS^v?n Paslan movement 

Unıty m the Müslim League ranks had top priority. Befcre 1945 

^ Secretary of the AH India Müslim League. 

tine in ali the ncgotiaiions with the British and 

üîe ^0 deputy icader of 

Ass^b V F^ef ^ paılıamentary party in the Indian Legislative 

LeacnTe^i^ih^ ^ ^OP I^adership of the 

L-eague at tlus time wouId have spelt disaster for the party's public 

^ credibility on the political sceneSf the 
countıy So Lıaquat was retaincd and peıroittcd to act as a League 
leader. but no love was lost between to, and Jinnah ^ 

1947 ° ZafruUah Khan that in July 

HamidSnS SîTn ^ ^ Muhammad 

Hamıdullah Khan of Bhopal asking him if he would be orenared 

Na^Sfri*h “"ff® P""'® "’İP'Stcr of Pakistaıf Tlıc 

been re pcrsonal reasons. Reccnüy it has 

h r K 2 similar offer 

succe« it^-^ Jn^ah to the Nawab of Bahawalpur, but with no 

PaSStîl^ef^^n 80‘ job 

rakıstan by default, not on ment 

Minister. Liaquat did not enjoy the trust of 

Mııh ^ background? Chaudhri 

M^Wad Ah ıraphed in his talks vviıh me that the two men were 
to even on spcakmg terms except in public and large company. 
M.A.R Ispahanı said that the Prime Minister did not takc the fılcs 
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to ihc Güvcmoı ocncial for pcrsonal discussion bul seni ihcm by 

iragcdy of ihis^rclalionship is confımıcd by üıc mcmoırs 
of Miss Faüma^Jinnah (ihe lypcd manuscripi of My ın the 

arehives of ihe Quaid-i-Azam Papers in Uıe Federal Mımslry oP 
Educaüon). who wriles ihal when Liaqual and oüıers came lo 
Jinnah in Ziarai during his lasi iliness he refused lo sec ihem ^d.. 
afier ihey had göne away. lold her ihal ihey had come lo see how 

"" mr^^rfS'i-luding Syed Sharifuddin Pirzada, whıo 
susoeci ihal Ji^ah's deaih look place ın extremely suspıcıou.s 
circînısiances. and ihal Üıe Prime Minisler had someüııng lo dıo 

wiıh ıhe crcaiion of ihese circumsiances. 

Thus ihere is sufncienl evidence from aulhenlıc quanets Uo 
provc “ha! Ali Khan. in spiic »f »i'ng ihe nm pnm^ 

minisler of ihe counıry, was far from beıng a naüonal hero. H^ııs 
own record in offıce provides addilional support lo Ihııs 
contenlion He failed lo expcdiie the process of 
making and died afier morc ıhan four years m command wıÜıo ut 
e îing ihe counıry ils basic law. He made a dehbcraie dec.s.on ıio 
refuse 10 visii ihe Soviei Union from whıch he had receıvcd .m 
[nvimiion Insicad. he ehose lo go to ihe United Staies and talkc 
Pakistan into ihe American camp. Üıus 

hv slaces to friendshıp. junıor parlnershıp. depenuenae, 

obedieLc. bcggary and serviiude ^ 

hıırcaucrals for high polilical ollıces and preferred iheır advıcc lo 
couns^^ he negleeted »he lask o 

or‘’anizing llıe Pakistan Müslim League and making it mio) a 
crassrools pariy. He ehose ineffıciem and weak po ıtıcıans aand 
KS üıcın 1 üıc centm and in ıhc provinces. He dıd nollung; lo 
mcet the nccds or allay üıe fcars of üıe indigenous populauonı of 
SBengal. On the conirary. he posled arrogani unsyınpalha. ıc 
and self-willcd Punjabi and Urdu-speakıng cıvıl servanls lo ^ ıc 
easicm wing laying üıc First brick around ıhc foundaiion stona of 
e'^nTadesh Hc slartcd ıhc praclicc of nomination lo fiil m üıe 
vacancics occurring in ıhc mcnıbcrshıp of Üıc ConsUluıcnl 
AsscmWy (Ivhich also acicd as üıc National Asscınbly) He 
appoinicd nıcmbcrs of parlııuııcnı as govemors and ambassadlors. 
allovving Üıcııı lo relain Üıcir scals in üıc housc. 
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fnr ^ yo“"g school studcnts 

understand it. Such dctailcd infonnation should 
? la cr prcferably ın classcs 11-12, and in fuU anıplitude in 

senıor studcnts ıf thcy havc bccn brought up for 10 ycars on 
tnaccuratc and tcndcntious stuff. ^ 

1 studcnts such a controvcrsial 
fhf a national hcro only sccond to Jinnah is to trcspass on 
the national panthcon. ^ 


Class 2 


"Question: 

"Ansvver: 


"Qucstion: 

"Answcr 


Jadıd Mıı'ashrati Ulum by a Board ol Scnior 
General Knowlcdge Tcachcrs. VVest Punjab 
Tcxlbook Depot. Lalıorc, n.d., pp.l6. 

Wlıcn was Pakistan ercated?” 

Pakistan was ereated in [men] 14 August 1947" 
(p.3). On Jinnah s cducational carcen he camcd a 
degree in law in England" (p.4). 

How did Jinnah comc to think of crcating 
Pakistan?" ® 

The pcoplc of India wcrc demanding freedom 
fronı the Brilish. Pandit Nehru said that aflcr 
indcpcndcnce ihcrc will be a govcmnıcnt of the 
Hındus in India. Tlıc Quaid-i-Azanı said that 
Mushms also livcd here [and] Musüms should 
havc a scparaic govcmnıcnt [hakıunaı] ' (p.4). 

On ali these poinis scc Oıapicr 2. 

One full pagc (5) is on Miss Faiinıa Jiıuıalı. One 
full page (6) is on Iqbal, vvhere it is said tiıat he, 
togclhcr wilh Jinnah [sath mi! kar], did ınuch for 
the crcation of Pakistan. 

The rest of the book is on Muslini childrcn, fruits 
and vegetables. our food. aninıals. ıncans of 
tnnsport, dresses, nıountains and rivers, and 
good habits. 
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Mu'ashrati Ulum by M.H. Qadri, Shakil Brothers, Karachi, 
n.d., pp.32. 

The Quaid-i-Azaın received his higher [a'ala] education in 
London. His mazar is guarded by the Pakistan Army day and 
night (p.l5). 

See Chapter 2 for correction. 

For the Services rendered by Liaquat Ali Khan the nation gave 
him the title of Quaid-i-Millat and Shaheed-i-Millat. The "title" is 
in the singular (p.l7). 

The point has becn covered above in full detail. 

Iqbal went to London for higher education, and after that 
received his doctorate in Germany. He was the first to prescnt the 
concept of the creation of Pakistan (p. 18). 

Both the statements on Iqbal are discussed fully in Chapter 2. 

Class 3 

Mu’ashrati Ulum: District Lahore, Punjab 
TcKtbook Board, Lahore, 5th reprint, March 
1989, pp.76. Authors: Profcssor Dr. Miss 
Mariam K. ilahi. Dr. Miss Firoza Yasmin, 
Sahibzada Abdur Rasul, Mrs. Nuzhat Mansur, 
Maqbul Anwar Daudi, Ali Shabbar Kazmi and 
Bashiruddin Malik. Editör: Bashiruddin Malik. 
Supervisors: Hifsa Javed, Sibt-i-Hasan and 
Shahnawaz. Prepared by the F*unjab Textbook 
Board and prescribed as the sole [or civil; in Urdu 
both words are written identically] textbook for 
the schools of district Lahore. Print order: 80,000 
copies. 

"Raja Jaipal tricd to enter the country of Mahmud Ghaznawi. 
Upon this, Mahmud Ghaznawi defcatcd Raja Jaipal, capturcd 
Lahore, and establishcd an Islamic govemment [hakumat]" (p.8). 

E)oes this explanation of Mahmud Ghaznawi's invasion also 
Justify his repeatcd inoursions into India and unprovoked piUage 
of Hindu places of worship? The Punjab under his rule was not an 
Islamic State. 

Two pages on Jesus Christ do not mention the fact that he 
foundcd Christianity (pp.70-71). 
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The last lesson on the "Important Personality of Our District" 
is in praise of Shaikh Ali Hujvveri alias Date Ganj Bakhsh. Tomb 
Nvorship is thus made a part of instmction at a very early stage 
(pp.75-76). 

Out of 21 lessons, one is on the history of the district of 
Lahore, 15 on geography, economics and administration, and 5 
on Adam, Abraham, Jesus Oırist, the Prophet of İslam, and Data 
Ganj Bakhsh. Hujveri, popularly known as Data Ganj Bakhsh, is 
thus firmly and unmistakably placed among the prophets. 
Probably a majority of Müslim students will believe that Hujveri 
was a prophet, and this farcical addition to their knovvledge of 
İslam will become a part of their belief. 

Mu’ashrati Ulum: District Peshawar, NWFP Textbook Board, 
Peshavvar, n.d., pp.56. Authors: Professor Alauddin Khilji, 
College of Education, University of Peshavvar (History Section), 
and Wali Muhammad, Lecturer, Islamia College, Peshavvar 
(Geography Section). Revised and editcd by Dr. Mümtaz 
Mangalori and Muhammad Halim, subject specialists at the Board. 
Print orden 10,000 copies. 

"When the Quaid-i-Azam set out on his campaign to win an 
independent Islamic country the people of NWFP joined 
him"(p.5). There is no mention of the Red Shirts who were in 
povver in the province tiU August 1947. 

Lesson No. 16 on Moses (pp.50-51) does not mention the 
fact that he founded Judaisra: nor does Lesson No. 17 on Jesus 
Christ (pp.52-53) mention Christianity. 

The last Lesson is on Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar, who thus 
fınds himself in the company of Adam, Abraham, Moses, Christ 
and Prophet Muhammad (p.56). 

Thus, while the students of Lahore are liable to reckon up 
Hujveri in Uıc lisi of pruplıcls, tlıusc ofPcsIıavvar aır fuccd wiüı a 
more formidable task — that of accepting Sardar Abdur Rab 
Nishtar as vvearing the nimbus of a prophet 

There are about 2 pages out of 56 of what could be called 
history. 

Mu'ashrati Ulum: Karachi, Sind Textbook Board, Jamshoro, 
September 1989, pp.76. Authors: Fida Husain Khokhar and M.F. 
Hamid. Revised by Allauddin Khalid. Advisor: Abdul Majid 
Abbassi. Print orden 10,(XX) copies. 

"Our homeland is green and fertile" (p.5). 
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That is ali that thc book has to say about the history (?) olT ıthc 
country. 

The pcrsonality in the book is Haji Abdullah Haroon (pp-775- 
76), who thus is bracketed wiih Adam, Abraham, Moses, Chrrist 
and the Prophet of İslam. 


Class 4 

Mu'ashrati Ulum, NWFP Textbook Boarrd, 
Peshawar, n.d., pp. 92. Authors: Muthiar 
Hashmi, Jahanzeb College, Saidu Sharif. Swat; 
Wali Muhammad, Islamia College. Peshawaır; 
Muhammad Yaqub, Islamia College, Peshavvaır, 
Professor Muhammad Raza Khan, Dcra Ismaıil 
Khan: Ghulam Haşan Baloch, D.I.S. (what dotes 
that stand for?], Dera İsmail Khan; Sayyıid 
Muhammad Ali Shah, fonner Principal. Training 
School, Dera İsmail Khan; and Muhammaıd 
Zubair Mangalori, Research Officer, Textboc)k 
Board, Peshawar. Revised and edited by Dt. 
Mümtaz Mangalori and Muhammad Halim, of the 
Textbook Board. Print order; 65.0(X) copies. 

"The Muslims treated the non-Muslims very well [when they 
ruled the province]. Yet the non-Muslims nursed in their hearts an 
enmity against the Muslims. When the British invaded the arca 
lilaga] the non-Muslims sided with them and against the Muslims. 
So the British conquered the whole country [mülk]" (p.l6). 

According to the 1881 census of the NWFP, out of every 
10,000 persons 9,184 were Muslims; when the British conquercd 
the area some years earlier this proportion would have been even 
greater. Thus the number of non-Muslims in the population of the 
area at the time of British advent was infınitesimal. The Pathan is 
by definition a Müslim, like the Türk. The non-Muslims of the 
territory were Hindu and Sikh migrants engaged in business and 
commerce. They werc not a martial class. Did this tiny community 
of money-makers fight on the side of the British with such 
desperate valour as to decide the final outcome? We have no 
evidence of such a thing having taken place. I suspect that this 
accusation against the non-Muslims has been made with a view to 
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o)ffcring a prctcxi for the Paihan defeat: thc Palhans wouId not 
hıave becn vanquished but for thc trcaclıcry and machinations of 
Uhe non-Muslims group. This is an unacceptablc excuse and bad 
hıistory. The British not only bcat thc Pathans but also rccruitcd 
tlhc Maliks of the tribal territory to their payroll in exchange for 
Itoyalty to the ncw masters and a fırm promise to kecp thc pcacc in 
Uhe wild bcit bordering on Afghanistan. 

"The Hindus wanted to control the govemment of India after 
iındcf>cndence. The British sided with the Hindus. But the 
Muslims did not accept this decision. Allama Iqbal and Quaid-i- 
/Azam Muhammad Ali Jinnah said Uıat a Müslim govemment 
sihould be cstablishcd in üıe arcas wherc thc Muslims constituted 
Uhe majority of thc population .... The Pakistan Resolution was 
aidoptcd on 23 March 1940 in a big meeting of Uıc Müslim Lcague 
Iheld in Lahorc. In 1946, before Uıe crcaüon of Pakistan. whcn thc 
fpeople of NWFP wcre asked Üıcir opinion, ali of them voted in 
ifavour of Pakistan" (p. 17). 

To say that "thc Briüsh sided with the Hindus" is only a half 
ttıuth. Iqbal and Jinnah were not the only persons vvho asked for a 
i'Muslim State; nor, in chronological temıs, werc they Uıc carlicst to 
ımake thc demand. lqbal argucd for separation in 1937 and Jinnah 
iin 1940. Dozens of pcoplc had suggestcd a solution by partition 
llong before this. The Lahore Resolution was adopted on 24 
March, not 23. and by Uıe annual session of Üıe AIl India Müslim 
League, not by "a big meeting of Üıe Müslim League". In 1946 ali 
'Üıe pcople of NWFP did not vote for Pakistan. For fuller details 
on aU üıese points scc Chaptcr 2. 

Thcre are only 2 pages out of 92 on history (pp.16-17). 

The last 9 Lessons are on üıe Prophet of İslam, the four 
"righteous" khalifas, Sayyid Ahnıad Barclawi. Hazrat Pir Baba, 
Malik Khuda Ba^h, and Jinnah. 

On Jinnah wc arc told that in England hc camcd a superior or 
hıgh degree in law, that he bccame a "political workcr" of the 
Indian National Congress in 1906, and Üıen (junıping över ali Üıe 
intervening years) in 1934 he retumed to India fronı England. It is 
rcpcatcd that üıe Pakistan ResoluUon was pas.scd on 23 March in a 
b.g Muslini League mecüng in Lahore (pp.90-91). 

Jinnah did not eam a superior or high degree in law in 
England: in fact, he did not get any degree of any kind in any 
subject from any country. The date of the adoption of the Lahore 
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Resolution should rcad 24, not 23, March. Bolh these points are 
treated in detail in Chapter 2. 

Mu'ashrati Ulum, Punjab Textbook Board, Lahore, 2nd. ed. 
April 1989, pp.104. Authors: Dr. Mrs. Firoza Yasmin, Dr. Azhar 
Hameed, Bashiruddin Malik, and Qazi SaJjad Ahmad. Editors: Dr. 
Mrs. Firoza Yasmin and Bashiruddin Malik. Supervisors; Hifsa 
Javed, Shahnawaz and Sibt-i-Hasan. 

One Icsson, No. 12 (pp.67-74), is on history. It begins with 
the invasion of Muhammad bin Qasim, attacks the Hindu religion, 
and describes the Müslim advent as a visit ("when the Muslims 
came to the subcohtinent") but the British arrival as a forcible 
seizure of power from the Muslims; we are told that "on 23 March 
1940 Jinnah held a meeting in Lahore and explained to the 
Muslims (ye bat samjhai) his idea of having a separate homeland 
for thcm, and they were very happy about it and promised to help 
him;" and fınally, about the 1965 war with India, it is said that "at 
last, frighlened [dar kar] of the Pak Army and'the people of 
Pakistan, Bharat sued for peace", 

The date 23 March is wrong. The refercnce to the 1965 war is 
groundless. See Chapter 2. 

The last 8 Lessons are on the Prophet of İslam, the four fırst 
khalifas, Jinnah, lqbal and Majör Aziz Bhatti. On Iqbal, it is said 
that he went to England for higher studies; Germany is not 
mentioned. 

Mu’ashrati Ulum, Sind Textbook Board, Jamshoro, 2nd. ed., 
April 1989, pp.80. Authors: Abdul Majid Abbasi, M.A., B.T., 
M.Ed., Mirza lshaq Baig, M.A., M.Ed., LL.B., and Sayyid 
Talmiz Hasnain Rizvi, M.A., B.Ed. (Gold Medallist). Chief 
Editör Abdul Majid Abbasi. Prim order. 25,000 copies. 

"During the British rule ali the Muslims of South Asia joined 
to form a political party, the Ali India Müslim Lcague. The object 
of Ihis parly was to win indcpcndcncc from üıc British and to 
create a separate country, Pakistan, for the Muslims" (p. 1). 

It is natural to infer from this garbied account of the 
foundation of the Ali India Müslim League that it aimed in 1906 at 
winning independence and creating a Pakistan. İn 1906 it only 
promised to be loyal to the British govemment, to protect Müslim 
interests, and to make friends with the non-Muslims. 

"The Pakistan Resolution was passed on 23 March 194ff' 
(p.2). 
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23 March should read 24 March. 

As soon as the partition of India took place "many Muslims 
bcgan to migrate from the Hindu-majority arcas to Pakistan" 
(p.2). 

"Many" Muslims from the Hindu provinces did not migrate to 
Pakistan. A very-small minority came över from Delhi, the United 
provinces and Bihar, a tiny trickIe from Bombay and the Central 
Provinces; and a few hundred families from South India. Had 
"many" Muslims left India for Pakistan the India of today would 
not have a Müslim population exceeding that of Pakistan. 

In the section on Radio Pakistan, the studcnt is not told that it 
is a departmcnt of the govemment (pp.48-49). Chapter 12 (pp.62- 
67) deals with the problems of the province of Sind, but the ethnic 
question is not mentioncd. 

Jinnah went to England for higher education and passed the 
law examination after four years (p.77). 

He was called to the bar. Sce Chapter 2. 

The Pakistan Resolution was passed on 23 March 1940 in 
Lahore (p.77). 

As noted above, the date should bc 24 March. The rcader 
should look up the accurate and exact programme of the Müslim 
Lcague Lahore sessibn in Chapter 2 below. 

The personalities of Sind whose lives are sketehed in the book 
are Sir Ghulam Husain Hadayatullah. Abdullah Haroon and 
Hyder Bakhsh Jatoi (pp.78-80). 

Secondary Level: Urdu Medium 
Class 5 

Mu'ashrati Ulunt, NWFP Tcxlbook Doord, 
Peshavvar, n.d., pp. 119. Authors: Abdur Rauf 
Fanjqi, Govemment Jahanzeb College, Saidu 
Sharif (Convener); Muhammad Ali Shah, 
Principal, Training School, Dcra İsmail Khan; 
Mahmud Ahmad Tariq, Govemment College, 
Mardan; Dilasa Khan Murawwat, Principal, Jami' 
High School, Bannu; and Sufi Ghulam 
Muhammad, Headmaster, Govemment High 
School, Akbarpura. Editör: Dr. Mümtaz 
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Mangalori, Senior Subjecl Specialist, Textbook 
Board. Revised by Muhammad Halim, Subject 
Specialist, Textbook Board. Print order: 55,000 
copies. 

Therc are 11 pages of history at the opening of the book under 
4 headings: Differences in Müslim and Hindu Civilizations, Need 
for the Creation of an Independent State, The İdeology of 
Pakistan, and India's Evil Designs against Pakistan. The three- 
quarters of a page essay on Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan has no dates, 
but asserts that he declared that "the Muslims should organize 
themselves as a separate nation" (p.7). lqbal was the fırst person 
to present to the nation the idea of Pakistan in 1930, and his 
suggestion was to crcate an "independent and frce" State made up 
of "ali those areas where the Muslims arc in majority" (p.7). The 
1971 break-up of the country is dismissed in 4 atrociously 
distorted lines: "İndia engineered riots in East Pakistan through 
her agents and then invaded it from ali four sides. Thus Pakistan 
was forced to fıght another war with İndia. This war lasted two 
weeks. After that East Pakistan seceded and became Bangladesh" 
(p.ll). 

On lqbal's 1930 address and the 1971 war see Chapter 2. 

İn the Lesson on political administration, two sentences merit 
notice. "When the 1956 Constitution was made, it had stili not 
become operative when it was abrogated"; "in 1971, the task of 
making a constitution was given to the constitution-making 
committee of the country, and this committee unanimously 
approvcd a constitution in April 1973" (p.70). 

The 1956 constitution was operative from 23 March 1956 to 7 
October 1958. The making of the 1973 constitution did not start in 
1971 but in 1972. 

The last 13 Lessons are hagiographic essays on Khadijat-ul- 
Kubra, Fatima-az-Zahra, imam Husain, Muhammad bin Qasim, 
Mahmud Ghaznavvi, Aurangzeb Alamgir, Shah Walliullah, Sultan 
Tipu, Sayyid Ahmad Khan, Jamaluddin Afghani, Ubaidullah 
Sindhi, lqbal and Jinnah (pp.98-119). There is no mention on 
how Aurangzeb ascended the throne (p.l06). Jamaluddin 
"Afghani" is said to have belonged to Afghanistan (p.l 12) and to 
have advocated pan-Islamism and world unity of Muslims vvithout 
distinetion of country or nation (pp. 112-113). The one-page essay 
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on Ubaidullah Sindhi does not contain a single date (p. 114) (the 
student might well consider him an 18th-century figüre). To Iqbal 
are attributed wrong views and wrong education: he was the first 
to offer the idea of Pakistan which aimed at "creating a separate 
independent Müslim hakumat wherever the Muslims vvere in a 
majority"; he took "his doctorate in philosophy from England" and 
along with it a "degree in barristery" (p.l 15); he "wrote letters to 
Jinnah when the latter was in England asking him to retum to 
India and lead the nation" (p.l 16). In the essay on Jinnah, the 
Lahore Resolution is said to have been adopted on 23 March 1940 
and to have demanded "an independent saltanat' (p.l 16-117). 

On Jamaluddin "Afghani", Iqbal's foreign education and his 
1930 address, and .the contents of the Lahore Resolution see 
Chapter 2. lqbal wrote no letters to Jinnah when the latter was in 
England asking him to retum to India. 

Mu'ashrati Ulum, Punjab Textbook Board. Lahore, 3rd. 
reprint, March 1989, pp. 112. Authors: Dr. Firoza Yasmin, Mrs. 
Zarina Ashraf and Bashiruddin Malik. Editör Bashiruddin Malik. 
Supervisor: Sibt-i-Hasan. Print order: 127,000 copies. 

Lesson No. 17 (pp. 85-93) is entitled "History". The word 
invasion is avoided scrupulously in the case of ali Müslim 
conquerors from Muhammad bin Qasim to Ahmad Shah Abdali 
(p. 88). The British advent is deseribed picturesquely: "In the 
beginning, the British purehased cotton cloth from the 
subeontinent and sold it in Britain. So they came here for the 
purpose of trade. Gradually they noticed the weakened State of the 
Müslim govemment and thought of taking över its territories .... 
To achieve this they made the Hindus join them, and the Hindus 
vvere very glad to side with the British" (pp. 88-89). The British 
rule gets a sharp and short shrift: "After capturing the subeontinent 
the British began, un Uıe unc hand, tu luul tu Uıcir lıcart's cuntcnl 
ali the things produced in this area and, on the other, in 
conjunetion with the Hindus, to greatly suppress the Muslims" 
(p. 89). 

In the same chapter wars wi»b India are mentioned in patriotic 
not historical terms. In 1965, ”the Pakistan Army conquered 
several areas of India, and when India was on the point of being 
defeated she requested the United Nations to arrange a cease-fire . 
... After the 1965 war, India, with the help of the Hindus living 
in East Pakistan, instigated the people living there against the 
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people of West Pakistan, and al lası in Dcccmbcr 1971 hcrsclf 
invaded East Pakistan. The conspiracy rcsulted in Ihc separation 
of East Pakistan from us. AU of us should reccive military training 
and be prepared lo fıght the enemy" (p. 93). 

For the İndo-Pakistan wars of 1965 and 1971 see Chapter 2. 

The last 12 Lessons (pp. 94-112) treat wiih the same 
personalities as are inciuded in the NWFP texibook for the same 
class (see above), with two changes: Aurangzeb is replaced by 
Ahmad Shah Abdali and Sultan Tipu is omitted. 

Mu'shrati Ulum, Sind Textbook Board, Jamshoro, İst. ed., 
Febniary 1989, pp. 132. Author. S. Hamid Ali Jafri. Editors: Dr. 
Muhammad Saleh Shah Bukhari and Abdul Majid Abbasi. Print 
order 80,000 copies. 

"There was nolhing common in religion, ways of living and 
customs and rites bctween the two nations", the Hindus and the 
Muslims (p.6). "In 1857 the people of South Asia joined togelher 
to fıght the British in order to win their indepcndence; and ihis war 
is called the War of Independence" (p. 6). "Iqbal was the First to 
preseni to the nation the idea of Pakistan. In 1930 he demanded 
that an independent State should be created in ali the areas of South 
Asia where the Muslims were in a majorily" (p. 8). On the 1971 
events: "Bharat engineered riots on a large scale ihrough her 
agents and some mischievous people. Later, she altacked East 
Pakistan from four sides, and thus Pakistan had to fıght a war 
with Bharat. This war lasted three weeks, and after that East 
Pakistan separated and became Bangladesh" (p. 11). 

In Lesson No. 9 there are two pages on the armed forces of 
Pakistan (pp. 58-60). "At last when in 1956 a conslitulion was 
made for the country il never came inlo operation, and General 
Ayub Khan took över the govemment and put an end to this 
conslitulion” (p.65). In lalcr dcvclopmcnls Ihcrc is no menlion of 
General Yahya Khan and his rule. Similarly, in the lesson on the 
administration of the country there is no menlion of the coup of 
1977 and of the Martial Law that follovved for 11 years (pp.65- 
69). 

Jamaluddin Afghani was bom in a village near Jalalabad in 
Afghanislan (p. 104). lqbal was the First person to preseni the idea 
of Pakistan. He eamed the degrees of Doctor of Philosophy and 
"Barristery" from Germany and England. In 1930 he demanded 
that ali the Muslim-majority areas of South Asia should be 




conıhıl^cd and 1 free>ndsMnıVg3|rfhmcnt should bc cstablishcd 
tiiSK. Hc wroiaJ€tters who was then in England, 

rcquesting hip»Mİkrclumw Soı^AAsia and lead Ihe Muslims 
(pp. lOSz^ıd^ TlVMuslim Lea«e session of 1940 held in 
1 flhpfi^tt^andcd a^^araic indcpencnt State in South Asia for 
^h^luslims (pp. 110-^^. 1 

AU the statemcnts mac^tove ar^orrcctcd in Chapter 2. 

Mu'ashrati Ulum, WesNijdcistyı Tcxtbook Board, Lahore, 
5th. ed., April 1969. pp. 160. A^Üron Muhammad Abdul Aziz, 
M.A. (Alig.). M.A. (London), Ph.D. (İndiana), West Pakistan 
Education Service (Senior). Direetor, West Pakistan Bureau of 
Education, Lahore. The title page says it is published for the 
Board by Qaumi Kutab Khana, Lahore; the outside front cover 
says it is published for the Board by Pakistan Book Store, 
Lahore. Print order: 73,(XX) copies. 

Part I (pp. 9-82) is entiticd "History" and has 13 chapters or 
lessons: Hazrat Khadija, Hazrat imam Husain, Muhammad bin 
Qasim, Hazrat Data Ganj Bakhsh, Shalı Jalal Sylheti, Khushhal 
Khan Khattak, Shah Abdul Latif Bhitai, Navvab Salimullah Khan, 
Ficld Marshal Muhammad Ayub Khan, Chchamb and Javvrian 
Front, Sialkot Front. Pakistan Day, and Indcf)cndence Day. The 
essays on Ganj Bakhsh, Jalal Sylheti and Bhitai don't give any 
dates at ali, not even thcir ceniurics. On Salimullah Khan it is 
considered very important to mention that he received the title of 
Nawab Bahadur in 1903 (p. 44). The British divided Bengal in 
1901 (p. 45) into "East Bengal and West Bengal" (p. 45). 

The partition of Bengal was effccted in 1905, not 1901; and 
the ncw provinces were not called East Bengal and West Bengal, 
but Eastem Bengal-and-Assam and Bengal. 

The personality of Ayub Khan pervades the whole book. He 
is iniroduccd as a person vvlıom "every one loves" for his picty 
and viıtuous decds (pp. 52-53). His ascension to povver is 
cxplained in four delightful lines: 'The system [intizam] worked 
well in the early years after the ercation of Pakistan. But gradually 
a few things wcnt wrong [kuchch kharabian paida ho gain]. 
Black-markct flourished in the country. Corruption became 
rampam. On this (/j par] martial law was imposed in 1958" 
(p.53). There is no reference to the political situation of the 
country. 
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The "revolution" [ingilab] brought about by Ayub wins the 
author’s unqualified praise. "After the 1958 revolution new kinds 
of schools and universities were established. The number of 
factories increased very much. Thus the conditions [halat] of our 
country undenvent a change" (p. 54). The achievements of the 
Field Marshal's mle receive a final testimonial: "In order to refresh 
the memory of this revolution we celebrate the Revolution Day on 
the 27lh of October every year. On this day there is a holiday in 
the entire country, and at night the buildings are lit up" (p.54). 

Chapters 10 and 11 (pp. 56-75) are detailed descriptions of 
the fıghting on two fronts in the 1965 Indo-Pakistan war which 
amount to a glowing account of the Pakistan Army's achievements 
and feats of amıs. Chapters 24 and 25 (pp. 147-160) of Part II 
(Geography) explain the vvorking of basic democracies. Thus, in 
ali, Ayub and his govemment have five chapters to themselves. 

On the Lahore Resolution there are three factual errors on two 
pages (pp. 76-77): it was passed on "23 March", it was "adopted 
by the Muslims" (read Müslim League for the Muslims), and it 
demandcd "a separate country". For correction of these errors see 
below Chapter 2. 

Pakistan is said to have been created on 14 August 1947 
(pp. 79-80). For the correct date see Chapter 2. 

The real gem of the book appears on p. 139 in the Chapter on 
India, where it is stated that "previously it was a part of our 
country". Was Pakistan a part of India bcfore 1947, or India a part 
of Pakistan? The author and the Textbook Boaıd alone can answer 
this qucstion. 

The outer cover-cM/M-title page informs us that this book, 
thçügh vvritten in Urdu, is also prescribed for the English medium 
schools. 


Class 6 

Mu'.ashrati Ulum. NWFP Textbook Board, 
Pcshawar, n.d., pp. 81. Authors of the History 
Section: Professor Alauddin Khilji, College of 
Education, Peshawar, Latif Mir, Chief Instructor, 
Education Extension Centre, Abbotabad; and 
Abdur Rauf Faruqi, Jahanzeb College, Saidu 
Sharif. Author of Geography Section: Karamat 
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Ali Shah, Univcrsity Public School, University 
of Peshawar. Revised and editcd by Professor 
Israruddin, Head of ihe Department of 
Geography, University of Peshawar, and 
Muhammaîd Halim, Subject Specialist, NWFP 
Textbook Board. Print order: 70,000 copies. 

Oıaptcrs 6-8 deal with Ancicnt Civilization of South Asia (pp. 
47-54), the Advent of the Muslims in South Asia (pp. 55-63), and 
British Rule över South Asia and the Pakistan Movement (pp. 64- 
72). 

Some statements: "İn 1857 the Brhish imprisoned the last 
Mughal King, Bahadur Shah Zafar, and put an end to the Mughal 
monarchy" (p. 59). "Gradually, Urdu made so much progress that 
it bccame the spoken language of the entire South Asia" (p. 61). 
İn northem South Asia the Hindu and Müslim dress was "nearly 
identical" (p.61). "Besides King Akbar, some other Mughal 
princcs also married the daughters of Hindu Rajas" (p. 62). The 
1857 revolt was the "War of İndependence" (p. 69). İn the post- 
1857 pcriod, "Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan, Allama lqbal and other 
Müslim İcaders bcgan to underiine the necessity of a separate State 
[manılakat] forthe Muslims" (pp. 71-72). 

On the 1857 events and the importance of the Urdu language 
see Chaptcr 2. Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan did not even mention the 
possibility of a separate State for the Muslims, far from having 
underlined its necessity. 

Mu'ashrati Ulum, Punjab Textbook Board, Lahore, 8th. 
Reprint, March 1989, pp. 80. Authors: Dr. Haşan Askari Rizvi, 
Nighat Naheed, Muhammad Umar and Hifsa Javed. Editors: 
Sahibzada Abdur Rasul and Hifsa Javed. Supervisor: Hifsa 
Javed. Print order; 145,000 copies. 

The last 3 Chapters deal with history: The People of the 
Subeontinent in the Pre-Muslim Age (pp.58-62), The Advent of 
İslam in the Subeontinent (pp.63-70İ and The Advent of the 
British in the Subeontinent (pp.71-80). 

Some statements: "The inhabitants of the subeontinent were 
fed up with British misdeeds. In 1857 they made an armed attempt 
to drive out the British and to restore the freedom of the 
subeontinent" (p.76); the seetion is headed "War of İndependence, 
1857". "İn 1885 the Hindus founded their own political party, the 
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Indian National Congress" (p.79). "In 1940 the Müslim Lcague 
passcd ihc Pakistan Rcsolution in Lahore" dcmanding "a scparate 
frce homeland" (p.80). 

In 1857 the "inliabitants of the subcontinent" did not make a 
bid for freedom, only a very small minority was involved in the 
uprising; nor was it a War of Independence. The Indian National 
Congress was not founded by the Hindus alone. The Lahore 
Resolution did not demand "a separate free homeland" but 
"independent States". Full details of the corrections are in Chapter. 

Mu'ashrati Ulum. Sind Textbook Board, Jamshoro, İst. ed., 
January 1989, pp.l04. Author: Edgar Victor. Print order: 90.000 
copics. 

Some statements: "Living in one place the Hindus and the 
Muslims came very near to each other" (p.86). "Müslim dress 
influenced the Hindus. and in a short time in South Asia the dress 
of the Hindus and the Muslims became almost identical" (p.87). 
"Müslim food and cuisine became popular in every household ... 
The Hindus adopted the Islamic ways of fumishing and 
decorating iheir homes" (p.90). The revolt of 1857 is called the 
"War of Independence" (pp.99-100). "Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan, 
Allama lqbal, Hasrat Mohani and olher Müslim leaders began to 
emphasize the necessity of having a separate. free and independent 
State [mamlakat] for the Muslims" (j3p.l02-103). The Pakistan 
Resolution said that "ali the Muslim-majority areas of South Asia 
should be combined to create a free and independent State which 
should carry the name of Pakistan" (p.l03). 

If the Hindus and the Muslims "came very near to each other" 
and their dress, food, houses and ways of living became identical, 
why did the Muslims later haıp upon their separate identity and 
nationalism and stili later demand a State of their own? How did 
unc cullurc and unc civilizution and a cumpusitc nationalism 
produce the Hindu-Muslim problem? Tlıe revolt of 1857 was not a 
War of Independence but a mutiny which developed into a 
resurreclion. Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan never emphasized the 
necessity of having a separate State for the Muslims; he did not 
even drop a hint about it. The Lahore Resolution neither 
demanded one State (it used the phrase "independent States") nor 
gave it the name of Pakistan. See Chapter 2 below. 

Mu'ashrati Ulum (Tarikh wa Shahriat), West Pakistan 
Textbook Board, Lahore, İst. ed., March 1968, pp. 184. Author: 
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Abdul Ghafur Chaudhri, B.A. (Hon's.) (London), M.A., M.Sc. 
(Alig.), Senior Editör. West Pakistan Textbook Board. Nazar 
Sani (ediling, revising or supervising) by Dr. Abdul Hamid, 
M.A., Ph.D., Hcad of the Department of History, University of 
the Punjab, Lahore. Published for the Board by Kutab Khana 
Anjuman-i-Hamayat-i-Islam, Lahore. Print order. 170,000 copies. 
(The back outer cover says that it is the 4th edition published in 
March 1969 with a print order of 120,000. One does not know 
which stalement to take as the correct one). 

There are three parts to the book: History of India and 
Pakistan (pp.1-114), History of İslam (pp.l 15-162), and Civics 
(pp. 163-184). 

Shah Waliullah and Sayyid Ahmad Barelawi are mentioned 
(pp.74-77), but contemporary Musljm developments in Bengal 
and elsevvhere are omitted. The revolt of 1857 is called the "War 
of Indepcndcnce" and those who fought in it "mujahidin" (pp.77- 
81). The Aligarh movement (pp.83-86) and the Deoband school 
(pp.86-87) rcceive adequate attention, but again Muslini Bengal is 
negleeted. 

"In 1885 the Hindus founded the Congress" (p.85). "In 1885 
an Englishman, Mr. Hume, founded the Indian National 
Congress" (p.88). Now, both these statements cannot be correct. 
Hume was not a Hindu Englishman. In fact, ncither of the 
assenions is true. The Congress was established neither by the 
Hindus (there werc Muslims and Parsis in the gathering) not by 
Hume (though Hume favoured its emergence). 

İn 1930 lqbal suggested that "tlıe areas with a Müslim 
majority should be separated fnom the other provinces of India and 
made into an independent State in vvhich Muslims are not only able 
to gövem according to their own will (this sounds silly, but it is 
an cxacl iranslalion of apni ntarz! se haku/uaı kar saken] bul also 
promote Islamic civilization and culture" (p. 102). Iqbal said 
nothing of the şort in 1930; for fuU details of what he said see 
Oıapter 2. 

The "Pakistan Resolution” vvas passed "in March 1940", and 
it asked for the creation of "an independent Muslini State" 
(pp. 104-105). The resolution is given a wrong name; it should be 
Lahore Resolution. The exact date of its adoption is not provided: 
24 March. The resolution did not demand one State but "states". 1 
have discussed these vulgar errors in Chapter 2. 
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At ihe Simla Conference of 1945 the "Congress İcadcrs 
claimcd ihal thcir party alone represcnts the whole of India and 
[said] that the Müslim League has no right to [daim to] be a 
representative of the Muslims" (pp. 106-107) (I have tried in my 
translation to make some sense out of the original obtuse Urdu). 
This is a dishonest version of what the Congress said. It only 
dcnicd the Müslim League's daim to represent ali the Muslims of 
India, pointed out its own Müslim membership, cnumerated ali 
other Müslim parties vvhich did not support the League. and 
refused to accept the League's cundition that it alone wouId 
nominate, and had the right to nominale, ali the Müslim members 
of the planned Viceroy's Executive Council. 

"Tlıe subconlinent was divided into two parts on 14 August 
1947" (p.l09). For the inaccuracy of this statement see Chapter 2. 

On the communal riots of 1947 the book is blatantly partial, 
mentioning only Hindu and Sikh massacres of "unarmed 
Muslims", and giving the impression that the Muslims did not 
even fight back in self-defence (p.l 10). 

İn the 1965 war India "suffered great losses" and "her 
casualties (dead, not just wounded) vvere ten times those of 
Pakistan" (pp. 158-159). Tlıis is a poor likeness to truth. It should 
also be noted that the chapter on the 1965 vvar is induded in the 
part on the "History of İslam", not in the one on "History of India 
and Pakistan", and is placed immediately after the three chapters 
on the Umayyads. What will the student make of this? 

The last chapter of the book (pp. 176-184) is in praise of basic 
democracies. 

Two further weaknesses of the book should be noted. It 
makes no reference at ali to such important institutions and 
developments as the Ali India Muslini Conference and the 
ncgoliations at (hc Round Tublc Confcrcnccs. It complctcly 
ignorcs Müslim Bengal's political and intellectual evolulioa 

Mu'ashrati Ulum, Punjab Texlbook Board, Lahore, İst. 
experimental edition, second reprint, March 1984, pp.97. 
Auihors: Bashiruddin Malik, Muhammad Aslam, Azhar Hamecd 
and Abdul Qadeer. Editör: Bashiruddin Malik. Supervisers: Mrs. 
Hifsa Javed and Sibt-i-Hasan. Published for tlıe Board by Kuiab 
Khana Anjuman-i-Hamayai-i-Islam, Lahore. Print order: SO.CKK) 
copies. 
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The "experimental" edition lasted a long time, because it 
(canies a notifıcation of approval of the Government of the Punjab 
(dated 20 November 1974. 

Professor Nazir Ahmad Awan, Chairman of the Punjab 
Textbook Board. issues a waming (called "appeal" in Urdu) on 
ıthe inside front cover that "you are not obliged to buy any books 
additional to the Board's publications; if you are forced to do this, 
you should inform the undersigned". It is not clear whether "you" 
■stands for the teacher, or the studenL 

In their prcface the authors spell out the objeetive of the book: 
"’Social Studies have been given special importance in the 
teducational policy [of the Government] so that Pakistan's basic 
iideology assumes the shape of a way of life, its practical 
lenforcement is assured, the concept of social uniformity adopts a 
practical form and the whole personality of the individual is 
(developed" (literal translation). Presumably these goals have 
(determincd the contents of the book: the Müslim Worid. There are 
tonly a few scattered refercnce to Pakistan, but even these are 
ımuddle-headed, inadequate and misleading. 

On the 1971 break-up of Pakistan: "Right from the time of the 
creation of Pakistan some enemy countries were bent upon 
separating East Pakistan from West Pakistan. The machinations of 
;such countries bore fruit in 1971, and East Pakistan was separated 
from the other part.of the country and was given the name of 
Bangladesh" (p.78). This is the complete and exhaustive 
(deseription of the crisis in three lines. For my correetive 
commentary see Chapter 2. 

Chapter II (pp.81-90) contains a few biographies, like those 
of Jamaluddin "Afghani", Muhammad Ali Jauhar, Iqbal and 
Jinnah. None of them canies any dates or years. In Jamaluddin's 
eose (pp.81-82) his visit to India is not nıcntioncd. The 10-linc 
note on Iqbal telis us that he "presented the idea of a separate 
homeland for the Muslims in 1930 in his presidential addrcss at 
the annual session of the Müslim League held in Allahabad" 
<p.86), which is a mockery of the truth. See Chapter 2. 

Class 7 

Mu’ashrati Ulum, NWFP Textbook Board, 
Peshawar. n.d., pp. 95. Authors: Professor Dr. 
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Muhammad Nazir Kakakhcl, Government 
Colicge, Novvshehra, and Professor Muhammad 
Nisar, Government College, Mardan. Revised 
and edited by Professor Israruddin, Hcad of thc 
Department of Geography, University of 
Peshavvar, and Muhammad Halim. Subjcct 
Specialist, NWFP Textbook Board. Print order: 
10.000 copies. 

Chapter 1-4 (pp.1-42) deal with the Müslim world. bul not 
with its history. Jamaluddin Afghani is "said to have been bom" 
in Afghanistan (p.31) which was "his real home" (p.32). Sce my 
correetion in Chapter 2. 

Only 4 pages (35-38) are spared for Indian Muslini history, 
and Ihat is done by way of 3 essays on Muhammad Ali Jauhar, 
Iqbal and Jinnah. On Muhammad Ali, tlierc is no reference at ali to 
his career in the Congress. On lqbal, we are told that he eamed 
"the degrees of Barristery and of doctorate in philosophy from 
England" and that in 1930 he demanded "a separate Islamic State". 
On Jinnah, we are infonned that at tlıe age of 16 he "lefl for 
England to work for a degree in law". and that it was under his 
presidentship that the Müslim League passed a resolution in 1940 
"demanding a separate homeland" for tlıe Muslims of India. Ali 
these mistakes are corrected in (Thapter 2. 

Mu'ashrati Ulum, Shaikh Sirajuddin and Sons. Lahore, for 
tlıe Punjab Textbook Board, lOth reprint, March 1989, pp.74. 
Authors: Dr. Haşan Askari Rizvi and Nighat Nalıecd. Edilors: 
Sayyid Masud Raza and Sibt-i-Hasan. Supervisor: Mrs. Hifsa 
Javed. Prepared by the Punjab Textbook Board. Print order: 
146,(XX) copies. 

Ttıc firsl 4 Clıaplcrs (pp. 1-34) follow thc order, organization, 
tiücs and contcııts of thc book publishcd by thc N WFP Tcxtbook 
Board (sce abovc), but makc two additional mistakes: Muhammad 
Ali Jauhar "rcccivcd his highcr cducation at Oxford, as a rcsult of 
which he was given the degrce of honours" (p.26; the subjcct is 
not mentioned); in England lqbal, in collaboration with Sayyid 
Amecr Ali, organizcd the London Muslini League (p.28). On the 
London Muslini League sce bclovv, Chapter 2. 
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Mu'ashrati Ulum, Sind Tcxtbook Board, Jamshoro, İst. ed., 
Fcbruary 1989, pp.ll4. Author: Sayyid Haniid Ali Jafri. Prim 
order: 90.000 copies. 

Some slatemcnts: "Sayyid Jamaluddin Afghani was bom in 
1838 in a village called Sadabad in Afghanistan" (p.50). Iqbal 
rcccivcd the "degrccs" of Ph.D. and "Barristcry"; "hc gavc to the 
Muslims of South Asia the idea of establishing an indepcndent 
govcmmeni [hakumat] in the Muslim-majority areas" (p.54); in 
March 1940 the Müslim League, in the historic resolution passed 
by it, demanded "a separate indepcndent Islamic govemment 
\hakumat]" (p.56). 

Each of these statements is a foul-up. I dcal with ali of them in 
Chaptcr 2. 

Mu'ashrati Ulum (Tarikh wa Shahriat), West Pakistan 
Textbook Board, Lahore, 3rd. cd., April 1969, pp.207. Author; 
Abdul Ghafur Chaudhri, B.A. (Hon's.) (London), M.A., M.Sc. 
(Alig.), Senior Editör, West Pakistan Textbook Board. Nazar 
Sani (editing, revising or supcrvising) by Dr. M.D. Malik, M.A., 
Ph.D. (Washington). Professor, Institute of Education and 
Research, University of the Punjab, Lahore. Publishcd for the 
Board by Qaumi Kutab Khana, Lahore. Prim order: 55,000 
copies. 

The book is divided into five parts: Freedom Movement of the 
Subcontinent (pp. 1-100), History of İslam (pp.101-129), 
Pakistan-India War (pp.130-156), Civics (pp. 157-173), and 
Govemment's Income and Expenditure (pp. 174-207). 

Distortions and misreports abound: 

On 1857: "This war was a holy war \jihad] wagcd by the 
Muslims against the English govemment in which othcrs also 
participated" (p.20). In simpler language, the mutiny was 
conccivcd, initiatcd and prosccutcd by (hc Muslims as a rcligious 
duty but others, that is the non-Muslims, also took part in it. İt is 
not explaincd how and why the non-Muslims bccame partncrs in a 
holy war. I discuss the events of 1857 in some dctail in Chaptcr 2. 

Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan wrote a book in "the War of 
İndepcndcncc" of 1857 (p.31). He did not. His book was entiticd 
Rasala-i-Asbab-i-Baghawat-i-Windh, Trcatise on the Causcs of 
the Rcbcllion of India. Rebellion is far rcmovcd from a war of 
indepcndence. In Urdu vocabulary and usagc baghawat is an act 
of illegality, contumacy and treason. 
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The "Ali İndia'Congress was founded by an Englishmaın 
namcd Mr. Humc" (p.31). It was the Indian National Congress, 
not thc Ali İndia Congress; and it was not founded by Hume. 

The Congress "enjoyed right from the start the patronage of 
the Government" (p.31). There is no evidcnce of ihis. If thc 
Government of İndia and Lord Dufferin looked kindly at ils 
establishmcnt, the samc govemment and Lord Minto also looked 
with bcnignance at thc Ali İndia Müslim Lcague on its birth and 
for some years after. 

The Simla Deputation of 1906 asked for "separate elcetorates 
in eleetions to the councils" (p.38). That vas only one of the 
issues raiscd by the Deputation. İt also asked with equal emphasis 
for vveightage in ali eleeted bodies, and this ought to have been 
mentioned in the book. 

The Lucknovv Pact of 1916 is mentioned tvvice and in some 
detail (pp.41.46-47), vvithout referring to its disastrous results for 
the Muslims of Bcngal and the Punjab. I deal with this matter at 
some length in Chapter 2. 

In 1930 lqbal "demanded in clear terms that Muslims should 
cstablish thcir own independent State and found a new mamlakat 
by mergi ig the Punjab, Sarhad, Baluchistan and Sind" (p.44). 
For what lqbal actually said see below Chapter 2. 

When a Hindu-Muslim agreement was not forthcoming at the 
Round Table Conference "the British Govemment announced the 
new reforms in 1935 on its own initiative [apni taraf se]" (p.53). 
The presentation is warped by ignorance about the making of the 
Govemment of india Act of 1935. It was only the Communal 
Award of 1932 which was given by the British Prime Minister 
bccausc the Hindu and Müslim delegates could not agree on the 
quantum of seats for each community in the Central and provincial 
Icgislaturcs. The reforms came about as a resuU of a lengthy 
process of inquirics, high-level talks, parleys, negotiations, 
exchange of views and discussions ranging in time from the 
Indian tours of the Simon Commission in 1928 to the 
deliberations of the Joint Select Committee on Indian 
Constitutional Refomı in 1933. Throughout these years the Indian 
leadcrs were in close touch with the British Govemment. 

The Lahore Resolution demanded the creation of "two 
independent States in the country" (p.55). For correetion see 
Chapter 2. 
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The Cripps Mission came to India in 1940 (p.55). The year 
should be read as 1942. 

"On 14 August 1947 the two ne w independent States called 
Pakistan and Hindustan came into being" (p.61). Read 15 August 
:for 14 August. TTıe name "Hindustan" was not mentioned in the 
Indian Independence Act, nor has the post-1947 India ever called 
iherself by this name. 

Four pages (pp.63-67) are devoted to a deseription of the 
ıdeteriorating political conditions in Pakistan betvveen 1947 and 
1958 so that the student's mind is fully preparcd to accept as a 
tblessing the impositibn of martial law and the advent of Ayub 
Xhan’s rule. 

In 1960 Ayub Khan was eleeted President of the country and 
'with this event "democracy was restored in the country". Then 
"Ayub served the country with such distinetion that he was re- 
»elected in 1965" (p.68). By omitting any mention of the restricted 
scope and value of basic democracies, the small size of the 
elcctoral coUege, the grovving anti-Ayub feeling in the country, the 
ffact of Miss Fatima Jinnah's contesting the presideney in 1965 
with the backing of an all-parties alliance, and the far from 
unanimous vote in favour of Ayub, the author has proved his 
loyalty as a civil servant but held back vital information from the 
students. 

One long ehapter (pp.69-100) on the Ayub administration and 
a separate part of the book (p. 130-157) sing Ayub's praises as 
President, laud the achievements of the anned forces in the 1965 
war, and assert that the Pakistan Army "is counted among the best 
aımies of the woı1d" (pp. 135-136). 

Out of a total of 207 pages, 63 deal with the history of India 
and Pakistan up to 1958 and 29 with the history of İslam; the 
remaining 115 are alintted to Ayub Khan's rcign. 

Class 8 

Mu’ashrati Ulum, MWFP Textbook Board, 
Peshawar, n.d., pp.96. Authors: Professor 
Timur Khattak, Department of Geography, 
University of Peshawar, Professor Allauddin 
Khilji, M.A., College of Education, University of 
Peshawar; and Professor Muhammad Nazir 
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Kakakhel, Government College. Nawshehraı. 
Revised and edited by Professor Israruddinı, 
Head of the Department of Geography. 
University of Peshawar, and Muhammad Halimi, 
Subject Specialist, NWFP Textbook Board. Prinıt 
order: 55,000 copies. 

Chapters 8 and 9 (pp.72-86) deal vı^iıh the Indian history 
bctween 1857 and 1947. On the 1857 event: "the British gave iıt 
the name of mutiny and called their opponents ’rcbels'. But this 
war was the first united Indian effort [i/c.] against the Britisla 
govemment., The Muslims were in the forefront in this war. 
Granied that it did not result in the winning of indepcndence, buıt 
the failure produced a new zeal and enthusiasm in the hearts of thıc 
Muslims. and as a ıtsult the State [mamlakat] of Pakistan came 
into existence in 1947" (p.73). 

The thought of connccting the revolt of 1857 with the crcation 
of Pakistan is a contrived caricature the absurdity of which iake;s 
one's brcath away. For 1857 see Chapter 2. 

As a result of the 1937 elections "the provincial govemments 
were formed by the Congress or the Müslim League" (p.77; the 
League came into power in only one province). Mountbatten came 
to India as Govemor General "in 1946" (p.77). "The decision to 
divide the subcontinent into two parts was taken on 14 August 
1947" (p.77). 

Mountbatten took över as Viceroy of India in March 1947. 
The decision to divide India was taken on 3 June; the decision was 
implcmented on 15 August. 

"The partition of Bengal was annulled in 1911 and the 
province of Bengal was reunited. Now the Muslims realized that 
tİKİr political futurc could not be the same a.s the Hindus' and that 
if ihey had to assert their separate identity they must form a 
separate party of their own" (p.78; thus the Müslim League vvas 
formed after 1911). İn 1930 Iqbal suggested the creation of a 
"separate" Müslim "State" [mamlakat] (p.80). "After delivering his 
Allahabad address lqbal lived for only eight years; during this 
period he waged a magnifıcent campaign in favour of creating 
such a separate mamlakat through his poetry, speeches and 
personal correspondence" (p.81). The "Pakistan" Resolution of 
"23 March 1940" demanded "one independent hakumat ... and 
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onc indcpcndent mamlakat in the north-wcstcm and north-eastcm 
arcas wiih Müslim majorities" (p.83). 

On Iqbal and the Lahore Rcsolution see Chapter 2. 

On tlıe 1971 break-up of Pakistan: "The death of the Quaid-i- 
Azam was follovved by several political changes in Pakistan. 
Intemal and cxtemal cnemies used every method to injurc it. As a 
rcsult of these cnmities and conspiracies in 1971 East Pakistan 
scparatcd from us" (p.86). 

For a dctailed discussion of the 1971 break-up see Chapter 2. 

Mu'ashrati Ulum, Punjab Textbook Board, Lahore, İst ed., 
March 1989, pp.l30. Authors: Qazi Abdul Qadeer, Dr. Sarfaraz 
Husain Qazi, Dr. Azhar Hameed, Professor Bashiruddin Malik, 
Professor Ansar Husain, Munawwar ibn-i-Sidiq, Muhammad 
Shafı Mirza, Dr. Shahbaz Khan, and Malik Amiruddin Ahsan. 
Editors: Nur Muhammad Malik, Sibt-i-Hasan and Mrs. Hifsa 
Javed. Supervisor: Mrs. Hifsa Javed. Print order: 140,000 
copies. 

Chapters 8-10 (pp.85-110) deal with the history of the years 
1857-1947. The 1857 revolt was "the war of independence" 
(p.85). The object of the establishment of the Indian National 
Congress was "to organize the Hindus politically" (p.89). The 
Simla Deputalion ofl October 1906 was "led by Nawab Muhsinul 
Mülk" (p.90). "The Simon Commission was boycotted by both 
the Congress and the Müslim League" (p.96). "The idea of the 
necessity for a separate homeland [vvataıt] for the Muslims was a 
pretty old one. Several Müslim leaders had hinted at it from time 
to time. But its clear concept was offered by Allama Iqbal in his 
Allahabad address of 1930. In 1933 Chaudhri Rahmat Ali gave it 
the name of Pakistan" (p.l02). 

The gaffes contained in ali these statements are corrected 
below in Chapter 2. 

Mu'ashrati Ulum, Sind Textbook Board, Jamshoro, 2nd ed., 
May 1989, pp. 104. Authors: Edgar Victor, Professor Dr. 
Muhammad Haşan Shaikh and Professor Muhammad Rarıque 
Dhanani. Print order: 10,000 copies. 

Some statements: The events of 1857 were a "war of 
independence" (p.81): "Allama Iqbal is called the Philosopher of 
Pakistan because he offered the concept of Pakistan" (p.86); 
"through his poctry, speeches, and personal correspondence Iqbal 
struggled for the creation of a separate State [mamlakat] for the 
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Muslims" (p.87); "the Pakistan Rcsolution of 23 March . . . 
demanded a separate independcnt State" (p.89): "after Jinnah's 
death many political changes occurred in Pakistan, intemal and 
extemal enemics tried to damage the country in every possible 
way, and as a result of these conspiracies East Pakistan separated 
from us in 1971^ but now Pakistan has bccome so strong that 
the İslam ic countries consider it as the fortress of İslam, and God 
willing soon Pakistan will be counted among the countries of the 
fırst rank in the world" (p.92). 

For correetion of inaccuracies see Chapter 2. The declaration 
contained in the last semence about Pakistan being "the fortress of 
İslam" wouId have been derisive even if made from the public 
platform of a third rate political party. Corning from three 
professors in a textbook it is infuriating. Assuming that the 
professors believe in the purity of the daim they are making, do 
they also know for certain that it will pass for truth among the 
hundreds of teachers and thousands of students who would be 
reading the book? Will the readers give faith to what the book 
says, or will they subseribe to what they see with their own eyes 
happening around them? Or. are the professors telling them that 
corruption, eheating, terrorism. exploitation, drug-traffic, arms- 
smuggling, rape and looting are supreme Islamic virtues? 

Classes 9-10 

Mutala'a-i-Pakistan, Idara-i-Fijogh-i-Ta'lim 
Peshavvar, for the NWFP Textbook Board, n.d., 
p.l98. Authors: Professor Dr. Muhammad Nazir 
Kakakhel. Department of Political Science. 
University of Peshawar; Professor Faizan 
Alunad, Principal, Government Degree Collegc, 
Kohat; and Professor Nisar Muhammad Khan, 
Government Degree College, Mardan. Revised 
and edited by Professor Dr. Muhammad Nazir 
Kakakhel, Department of Political Science. 
University of Peshawar, and Muhanunad Halim, 
Subject Specialist, NWFP Textbook Board. 
Prepared by the NWFP Textbook Board. Prirt 
order: 40,000 copies. 
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Two Chaptcrs dcal wiih history: Islaniic Society in South Asia 
(pp.7-20) and The Making of Pakistan (pp.21-42). Statements in 
ihc latter: the 1857 events wcrc a "war of indepcndcncc" (p.21); 
thc İndian National Congress is callcd "Ali İndia National 
Congress" (p.24); ihe Lucknovv Pact of 1916 was a iriumph for 
thc Muslims (p.26): in 1930 Iqbal clearly argucd in favour of the 
iwo-nation thcory and a "separate nıamlakat” for the Muslims of 
india (p.31): thc "Pakistan" Resolution, passed on 23 Mareh 
1940, demanded "an independent and free Müslim State" (p.34); 
as soon as indepcndcncc was declared in 1947 "Hindus and Sikhs 
siartcd an unhindercd [be daregh] massacre of Muslims in india" 
(p.40; there is no mention of the riots in Pakistan). 

1 have alrcady noted ali ihese illusions; they occur in ncarly 
every book. They arc removcd in Chaptcr 2. 

Statements in the rest of thc book arc equally misleading. The 
1971 break-up is summarized in 7 lines thus: "As there were 
scrious diffcrcnces on the constitutional issue bctween thc two 
majör partics the fırst session of the Assembly could not be 
summoned. VVhen the diffcrcnces bccamc grave [sangin] and the 
conditions in East Pakistan went out of control, the Martial Law 
govemment took military aetion there which resultcd in civil war 
situation. Profiting from this State of affairs, india started a 
military aetion [fauji kanvai] against Pakistan. As a result of a war 
betwecn the two countries the Pakistan Army had to surrender on 
16 Dccember 1971, and East Pakistan, sundered from Pakistan, 
becamc Bangladesh" (p.51). 

For the break-up of Pakistan see below Chapter 2. 

The 1977 coup is deseribed and Justified in 4 lines: "The 
Pakistan National Alliance started a movement in favour of fresh 
eleetions which gradually tumed into thc Tahrik-i-Nizam-i- 

Mustafa. Exhauslivc and prolonged talks began betvveen ihe 
govemment and the opposition, but when they produced no 
positive result and the State of law and order deteriorated, the 
armed forces, under the leadcrship of General Muhammad Zia-ul- 
Huq, took över the rcins of power on 5 July 1977" (pp.54-55). 
Zia's decision to coritinue in povvcr is defended in 3 lines: "It was 
announced that eleetions will be held within 90 days and power 
handed över to the representatives of the masses, but the eleetions 
seheduled to be held within 90 days were postponed for 
unavoidable rcasons" (p.55). 
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See the sections on the Zia coup and the Zia years in 
Oıaptcr 2. 

Two examples of destoration of historical and contemporary 
facts from the Chapter on culture: 

"Before indcpcndcnce. Urdu was the language of the masscs 
in the northem part of South Asia, and it stili is"; "in the modem 
period Urdu is making considerable progress and books on ali 
genres and subjects have been vvritten in it"; "the roots of the 
national language lie in the national traditions, values and 
thinking, and it reflects thenı. People of ali free countries feel a 
pride in talking in their own national language. Therefore, if we 
behave like people of a slavish mcntality and think of making 
English our national language, we will be making oursclves the 
laughing stock for everyone. Similarly, no regional language can 
be given this status" (pp. 141-142). "National dress is a Symbol of 
national identity. People of very self-respecting nation take pride 
in their national dress. A few years ago, in our country, a 
Presidential Order made the wearing of the national dress 
obligatory in ali govemment offices and functions, and this is now 
being carried out. The national dress is shalvvar, gamis or kurta, 
shinvani and Jinnah cap" (p.l47). 

For both Urdu and the national dress see Chapter 2. 

Mutala'a-i-Pakistan, Punjab Textbook Board, Lahore, 9th 
reprint, March 1989, pp.l84. Aulhors: Dr. Haşan Askari Rizvi, 
Javed Iqbal and Ghulam Abid Khan. Editors; Professor 
Muhammad Aslam and Muhammad Salim Akhtar. Supcrvisors: 
Hifsa Javed and Sibt-i-Hasan. Prepared by the Punjab Textbook 
Board. Print order 171,000 copies. 

Müslim rule in India is disposed of in 5 pages (pp.9-13); and 
we are told that "in the subcontinent the Müslim rulers based their 
administrative system on Islamic principles, and for this rcason 
their rule was more popular than that of the non-Muslim rulers" 
(pp.9-10); that "the local people [of India] adopted the Muslini 
way of life in their dress and food" (p.lO); that "the British came 
to ihe subcontinent to trade with it, but they employed mcthods 
[harbe] of powcr and cunning. After the failure of the war of 
independence of 1857 the period of Müslim mle came to an end" 
(p.l3). 

Did the Hindus of India prefer the rule of foreign Müslim 
invaders to the rule of their own co-religionists? Was Mahmud 
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Ghaznawi ıhcir hero? As for the Islamic nature of the Müslim rule, 
was Akbar" adnıinistration bascd on shariati İn cultural matters 
the Hindus adopted nciiher Müslim drcss nor Müslim food. The 
Hindus did not wear shalwar or eat beef. 

Tvventy pages are allotted to the period 1906-1947 (pp.15- 
30), and here we find the following gems of knowledge and 
Information; 

In 1930 at Allahabad lqbal "prescribed his solution of the 
political problcms of the subcontinent: the Muslims should have a 
State of their own" (p.21). 

Iqbal did not suggest any such thing. See Chapter 2 for 
details. 

İn 1937 "the Congress won the elections by chance" (p.21). 

This a plain lie. I give details of the results of the 1937 
elections in Chapter 2. 

The Lahore or Pakistan Resolution "of 23 Mach 1940" 
demanded that the Muslims of the subcontinent should have "their 
own homeland" (p.22). 

Both the date and meaning of the Lahore Resolution are 
wrong. Comcctions in Chapter 2. 

In 1947 the British Prime Ministcr was "Lord Attiee" (p.26). 

In 1947 the British Prime Minister was Mr. Atüee. The 
professors have no legal right to bestow a peerage on a 
commoncr, that belongs to the British monarch. They also have no 
right to foresee Attiee as an Eaıi several years later, that belongs to 
God. 

"After the establishment of Pakistan the Hindus and Sikhs 
created a day of doom for the Muslims in East Punjab" (p.27). 

Didn't the Muslims create a similar day of doom for the 
Hindus and the Sikhs in West Punjab and Sind? The first 
communal killing on a large scale took pluce İn Kawalpindi and it 
was the work of the Muslims. the Sikhs being the victims. 

"The Punjab played an important part in the nationalist 
struggle. In the beginning, some Müslim leaders kept away from 
the Müslim Lcague for the sake of their personal gain and because 
of their links with the British, and they joincd the Unionist Party 
and opposed the creation of Pakistan. But the masses of the 
Punjab gave their full support to the demand for Pakistan. with the 
result that these Unionist leaders were forced to change their 
views" (p.29). 
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The Punjab Unionist Party is discusscd bclow in Chapter 2. 

On ihc break-up of ihc couniry: "The military govemmcnt of 
Yahya Khan hcld ihe first general eleclions in Oecember 1970 so 
that the elected representaiives should prcpare a new constilution 
for the couniry. After the elections the couniry fell victim to a 
political crisis. Taking advantage of the situation, foreign enemies 
also spread a netvvork of conspiracies against Pakistan. India 
created an army, made up of Bengalis and called Mukti Bahini, 
and through it instigated disorder in East Pakistan. Later, on the 
pretext of coming to the help of the Mukti Bahini, the İndian Army 
entercd East Pakistan, as a result of vvhich the province of East 
Pakistan was scparatcd from the rest of the country: (p.40). 

1 deal with the disordered Vision of the 1971 crisis in 
Oıapter 2. 

"Tilere are many countries of the world where more languages 
than one are spoken. İn niost of the countries in Asia and Africa 
several languages are spoken. Ali the languages spoken in a 
country are a part of iis culture. But one of these is used for 
puıposes of nalional contact [rabitaY, this language is called the 
national language" (p.l 10). 

"The prominent characteristic of Urdu is that it absorbs 
efficiently vvithin itself words of various [other] languages" 
(P.l 11). 

For the hollovvness of the tali claims made on behalf of Urdu 
see Chapter 2. 

Mutala’a-i-Pakistan, Sind Textbook Board, Jamshoro, 4Üı 
ed.. September 1989, p.l68. Authors Profcssor Sayyid Qawi 
Ahmad, Professor Dr. Qazi Shakil Ahnıad, Professor Dr. 
Muhammad Haşan Sheikh, Professor Anwaar Ahmadzai, and 
Professor Rafıque Ahmad Dhanani. Print order: 15,000 copies. 

The 1857 revoll is called tlıc "war of independcncc" (p.l 1). 
lqbal in 1930 advocated the crcation of a Müslim State (p. 17). The 
Lahore Resolution demanded that "the Muslims of the 
subeontinent musl have their separate homeland" (p.27). On 1971: 
"After the elections the country fell a victim to a political crisis, 
and exploiting this situation foreign enemies spread a netvvork of 
conspiracies against Pakistan, as a result of vvhich East Pakistan 
scparatcd from the country" (p.33). On the coup of 1977: "In the 
light of the inereasing political disorder, on 5th July 197", 
General Muhamnvad Ziaul Huq, the hcad of the Army, imposeJ 
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Martial Law on thc country and look ovcr the reins of the 
govcmmcnt" (p.37). 

' AH Ihcsc poinis arc covered in Chapicr 2. 

On thc Punjabi languagc: "Novel, drama and short story 
bcgan 10 bc crcalcd in the Punjabi languagc at the beginning of the 
tvvcntieth century. At the same time Punjabi joumalism had its 
birth. Aftcr this the trend startcd of writing in thc Punjabi languagc 
on new subjects like art, philosophy, history, linguistics, 
economics, gcography, mcdicine, law, ete. And today there is a 
considerable colleetion of published and unpublished masteıpieces 
in the languagc" (pp.l 17-118). 

On reading this 1 made inquiries from friends and 
acquaintances, contactcd oriental publishcrs and bookscllers, 
talkcd to some of thc staff in the Department of Punjabi at the 
Univcrsity of the Punjab, and visited the majör academic and 
public librarics in Lahore. My findings amountcd to this: apart 
from an extremcly modest corpus of literary creations there is 
nothing available in the languagc. I failed to locate anything 
writtcn in Punjabi on economics, philosophy. mcdicine, law or 
gcography. The "considerable colleetion" exists in the fertile 
imagination of the Sindhi professors. 

"Urdu is such a languagc that it contains words from every 
languagc (of thc world). And it is a feature of this languagc that 
when it accepts a word from any other languagc it makes it its 
own" (p.ll9). 

On this see Chapter 2 bclow. 

"The national dress of Pakistan is very simple and elegant. 
Men wcar shalwar, qamiz or kurta, shinvani and cap or turban; 
women generally wcaı shalwar. garniz and dupatta" (p.l22). 

This is discussed in Chapter 2. 

Mutala'a-i-Pakistan: Savv.ılan Jawaban. hy Sayyid Münir Ali 
Jafri, Gardezi Publishcrs, Karachi, İst ed., 13 March 1986, 
pp.l 76. 

This is a hclp book or a "made easy" for the students of class 
9. It carries a note by Sayyid Abdul Ghaffar Gardezi, the 
Publisher, vvhich calls the author a man of letters, joumalist and 
poct of İslam "of whom the country is proud" (p.4). 

Some statements; Sir Sayyid Alûnad Khan "established a 
school for the MusUms at Aligaıh in 1878" (p.33). Sayyid Ameer 
Ali established the "Muhammadan Association" in Calcutta (p.35). 
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The Simla deputation demandcd ihat thc Muslims should be givenı 
representation in ihe new Councils in accordance with their 
number, there is no mention of vveightage (p.39). The Nehruı 
Repon came out in İ938 (p.44). 

The MAO School of Aligarh opcned on 24 May 1875, not 
1878. Sayyid Ameer Ali's party was called ihe Central National 
Muhammadan Association. TTıe Nehru Repon was issued im 
1928, not 1938. 

Jinnah was a member of the Indian National Congress when 
Sir Sayyid Ahnıad Khan was asking the Muslims to keep away 
from it (p.49). Iqbal presented the concept of Pakistan at 
Allahabad and in 1940 the Pakistan Resolution denıanded "one 
Müslim State" (p.49). This resolution was passed on "23 March 
1940" (p.50). The Resolution asked for the creation of "an 
independent country" for the Muslims (p.51). 

When Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan was asking the Muslims to 
keep away from the Congress Jinnah was a 12-year old studenL 
lqbal did not present the concept of Pakistan at Allahabad. The 
Lahore Resolution did not demand one Müslim State or an 
independent country but "independent States". See details in 
Chapter 2. 

" What explains the delay in the making of the constitution of 
the country? The politicians of our country knovv the rcasons vcry 
well. No sooner had Pakistan been established ıhan a netvvork of 
political conspiracies was spread, and self-interested elements 
became busy in pursuing their own interests" (p.60). 

Were Jinnah and his colleagues in Ute Pakistan movement 
parts of this conspiracy? 

"With the Corning of Muhammad bin Qasim the Islamic period 
of South Asia began, and it lasted about one thousand years, that 
is tili the war of independence of 1857" (p.l44). 

Muhammad bin Qasim did not conquer South Asia in 712, but 
only a small comer of it. And nearly 3()0 years intervene between 
him and Mahmud Ghaznawi’s establishment of his rule in the 
Punjab. To date the Müslim rule över the subcontinent from 712 is 
bad geography and worse history. In 1857 there was a mutiny, 
not a war of independence; for this see Chapter 2. The "Islamic 
period" had ended several decades before 1857 when the Mughal 
emperors had consented to become pensioners of the British. 
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"Pakistan has been establishcd on thc vcry foundalions of 
İslam. Therefore, thc culture of thc country is naturally based on 
Islamic values. But it is sad to see that therc is stili in thc country 
onc such scclion of pcoplc which has owncd thc Wcstcm way of 
life and is avoiding thc adoption of thc Wcstcm way of life and is 
avoiding thc adoption of thc Islamic way of life. Such pcoplc can 
only be callcd ignorant [nadan]'' (p. 145). 

The "onc such seetion" has not been identifıcd. Is it thc 
Westcmized. educated elite which runs thc administration. thc 
army, the business and commerce and the colicges and 
universities of the country, or is it any political party? 

"The pcoplc of the Punjab speak Punjabi language, and their 
spccial dress is shalwar and turban" (p.l45). 

This is as iUuminating a piece of infonnation as tlıe statement 
that thc pcoplc of France speak French or thc pcople of Grcccc 
speak Grcck. If their "spccial dress" is shalvvar and turban. with 
what do they cover the part of thc body lying bctwccn the turban 
and the shalwaPl I am a Punjabi. but I havc never sccn anyonc in 
my province wcaring a shalwar on his lowcr body and a turban on 
his hcad and leaving his trunk bcar. More intcrcstingiy, this is 
supposed to bc his "spccial dress". One wondcrs if he gocs nakcd 
most of the time. 

"The special feature of Urdu is that it is spoken not only in 
every nook and comer of South Asia but pcople who know and 
understand it are found in the wholc world .... Gradually Urdu 
has developed to a stage where now it is considered one of the 
more developed languagcs of the world. Not only that. but ncxt to 
Arabic. Urdu is thc only language vvhich has no cqual in the 
world. The fact is that even English and French languagcs are 
losing their popularity and importance before thc Urdu language" 
(p.147). 

Two claims deserve noüce and tlıcn ridicule. First. Arabic as a 
language has no cqual in the world (wc are not told in vvhat 
sense). Secondly, Urdu comes next in the order of this 
distinetion. But the author, who is also a poct of İslam of whom 
Pakistan is proud, procccds recklcssly to enter another titlc on 
behalf of Urdu, and on his vvay in this hazardous joumey gives us 
thc great and heart-warming news that in the world of today Urdu 
is leaving English and French behind in popularity and 
importance. He should have göne the whole hog and told us that 
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the British and the French are giving up thcir languages andi 
adopting Urdu. 

Mutala'a-i-Pakistan: Sawalan Jawaban, by Muhammad 
Inamuddin, B.Com., B.Ed., Maktaba-i-Azmia, Karachi, n.d., 
pp. 152. 

The book is meant for classcs 9-10, and contains the 
follovving bits of Information: 

Iqbal in his Müslim League address of 1930 "at Lucknovv" 
offercd the idea of a separate homeland for the Muslims (p.28). 
The Lahore Resolution of "23 March 1940" demanded "an 
independent country" (p.28). General Ayub Khan took över 
power in October 1958 because the politicians and nılers of the 
country had been ptostponing general eleetions (p.38). "Ayub 
Khan resigned because of a popular agitation against him and 
transferred authority to Yahya IĞıan .... In December 1971 the 
first general eleetions wcrc hcld so that the eleeted representatives 
could make a constitution. After the eleetions Pakistan fell vietim 
to a serious crisis and foreign conspiracies. In this State of 
disorder [afratafri] in December 1971 the fail of East Pakistan took 
place" (p.39). 

Iqbal spoke at Allahabad, not Lucknow, and he did not offer 
the idea of a Müslim homeland; perhaps if he had spoken in 
Lucknovv he would have done so, for place maketh the man: Ayub 
Khan ovenhrew the govemment on the eve of the first general 
eleetion of the country. Under vvhich law or constitutional 
provision did Ayub transfer his authority as President of the 
Republic to the Commander-in-Chief of the Amıy? East Pakistan 
did not fail in an afratafri', it fell because ali Bengali Pakistanis 
were fed up with Pakistan, the Pakistan Army was playing the 
tyrant in the most atrocious manner, and the Pakistan amıed forces 
wcrc dcfcatcd by India. Afratafri is too fccblc a word even to act 
as a euphemism for defeat, humiliation, chaos, civil war and 
national disaster. 

"Urdu is a part of our cultural heritage. Urdu is the only 
language which is stili spoken from Peshavvar to Raskumari. 
Urdu is not older than Arabic, English and Sanskrit, but it has a 
unique capacity for accepting words from other languages" 

(p.106). 

I have discussed these fairy tales about Urdu in one of my 
previous notes and I do it again below in Chapter 2. Here I only 
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ask one queslion: is Urdu a part of ihe cultural hcritage of the 
Baluchis. the Sindhis, the Pathans and even the Punjabıs? Why 
can’t Mr. Inamuddin of Karachi acccpt the fact that the Urdu- 
speaking portion of Karachi is not the vvhole of Pakistan? 

"In the beginning of the twentieth century modem Punjabı 
literatüre was bom, and novel, drama and short story ^gan to be 
Nvritten. After 1920 many books were writien in Punjabi on art, 
philosophy. history, linguistics. economics. geography. mcdicine 
and law; today we have a large collection of these vvriüngs, and 
the literary productions of the language are on the increase 
(p.l08). 

This point has been covered in one of my earlier comments. 


Higher Secondary Level: Urdu Medium 

Mutala'a-i-Pakistan, Sind Textbook Board, Jamshoro, first 
ed., August 1989. By various aulhors. Edilors: Muhammad Salim 
Akhtar. Senior Subject Spccialist. Mrs. Hifsa Javed, Subject 
Spccialist, and Sibi-i-Hasan, Subject Spccialist. Approved by the 
Government of Sind for use in the tcrritorics covcred by the 
Boards of Intcnnediate and Secondary Education of Karachi. 
Hyderabad and Sukhkher. Print order. 10,000. 

It is idcntical with the NWFP texlbook that follovvs. 

Mutala'a-i-Pakistan, NWFP Tcxtbook Board. Peshawar. 
n.d., pp. 183. Each chapter writtcn by a different author. Editors: 
Muhammad Saleem Akhtar, Senior Subject Spcci^ist, Mrs. Hifsa 
Javed, Subject Spccialist, and Sibt-i-Hasan, Subject Spccialist. 
Print order: 15,000 copies. 

Chapter 1. The Establishment of Pakistan, by Professor 
Sahibzada Abdur Rasul (pp. 1-32). contains such statements as: 
"Muslims are by naturc lovers of freedom. Thcy don’t acccpt 
anyone's slavery. During British rule they were continuously 
struggling for the achievemcnt of independcnce" (p. 7): there ıs no 
mention of the Red Shirts or the Congress in the account of the 
modem history of NWFP (p. 11). nor of the Unionist Party wıth 
rcference to the Punjab (pp. 13-14); "lqbal was the first ^reon to 
present the idea of an independent Müslim State" (p. 14); with the 
failure of the 1857 war of independcnce Müslim power in İndıa 
came to an end" (pp. 15-16); the Indian Naüonal Congress "strove 
for the rights of the Hindus" (p. 16); in the list of the aims and 
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objects of thc Ali India Müslim League, as laid down in 1906, ihe- 
itcm on loyalty to the British is omitted (p. 17); and thc Lucknow 
Pact "increased the importance" of the Muslims (p. 18). 

If the Muslims don't accept anyonc’s slavery, how do we 
explain to the students the historical and very well-known fact that 
for long years the entire Müslim world save Turkey was under 
European imperial rule? This leads to another qucstion. If the 
Muslims don't accept anyone's slavery, why have they, 
throughout their history, imposed or tried to impose such slavery 
on other peoples? Does a different moral code gövem Müslim 
behaviour? The statement on Iqbal has no basis. The 1857 revolt 
was not a war of independence. The Congress strove for the 
rights of the majority of the Indian people, not of the Hindus 
exclusively. The Lucknow Pact, far from incrcasing the 
importance of the Muslims, made it possible for Bengoli and 
Punjabi Muslims to rule över their own provinces. See also below 
Chapter 2. 

Chapter 2, History of Pakistan, by Dr. Professor Yar 
Muhammad (pp. 32-55), offers us the following infomiation: the 
Lahore Resolution was passed on "23 March 1940" (p.33); at the 
end of the war the Labour Party came into power in Britain under 
"Lord Attiee" (p. 35); "after the partition of the subcontinent the 
Hindus and Sikhs started a properly planned campaign of 
exploiting [istishal] the Muslims generally in üıe whole of Bharat 
and particulariy in East Pakistan, as a rcsult of which the Hindu 
and Sikh enemies of mankind killed and dishonoured thousands, 
nay hundreds of tlıousands, of women, children, the old and the 
young with extrcme cruelty and heartiessness" (pp. 40-41). 

The date of the Lahore Resolution should be read as 24 
Mi^ch. Atllee was not a peer when he became prime minister of 
Britain in 1945. The Hindus and Sikhs vvere not the only 
aggrcssors in the riots of 1947; Muslims also killed and raped and 
looted wherever tlıey had the opportunity. 

Cliapter 3, Establishing an İslamic State, by Dr. Haşan Askari 
Rizvi (pp. 56-71), glides över the majör tuming points of the 
country's history vvith spurious glibness: "The 1956 constitution 
lasted only two years and a half. On 7 October 1958 the Army, led 
by General (later Field Marshal) Muhammad Ayub Khan, 
assumed power" (p. 59); Ayub "resigned on 25 March 1969 and 
handed över his authority to the Commander-in-Chief, General 
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Muhammad Yahya Khan" (p.61): "bcfore the majör political 
parties vvhich had been succcssful in the elections could draw up a 
new constiluüon, some intcmal and extemal elcments coUaboratcd 
to create the situation of a civil war in East Pakistan. which later 
assumed the shape of an India-Pakistan war, wiih the result that 
on 16 December 1971 East Pakistan separatcd from us and 
became the mamlakat of Bangladesh" (p. 62); "when no 
agreement could be reached between the Government and the 
Pakistan National Alliance and the political situation of the country 
began to deteriorate, on 5 July 1977 the Anny, led by General 
Ziaul Huq, assumed power" (p.65); "during the Nizam-i-Mustafa 
movemcnt of 1977 it had become clear that the people of Pakistan 
vvanted a speedy implementation of a complete İslam ic system" 

(p.66). 

He has nothing to say on the immorality and illegality of the 
ınethods used by Ayub to gain power, nor of his transferring his 
own constitutional authority to General Yahya Khan in 1969. The 
explanation of the making of Bangladesh is tendentious. He does 
not conceal his partiality for the Nizam-i-Mustafa movement and 
General 21iaul Huq. 

Chapter 5, Pakistan's Culture. by Professor Sahibzada Abdur 
Rasul (pp.98-122), vvhile describing the founders of our culture 
enumerates the names of Muhammad Ati Jauhar, Shaukat Ali, 
Muhsinul Mülk, Waqarul Mülk, Sayyid Ahmad Khan, Shibli, 
Zakaullah and Hali, and refers to the Aligarh movement.the Jamia 
Millia Islamia and the Nadwat-ul-Ulema. but the only non-U.P. 
and Delhi pcrson mentioned is Iqbal (pp. 109-110); the contents of 
Iqbal's 1930 Allahabad address and his letters to Jinnah of 1937 
are confused with each other (p. 111); the "national drcss of 
Pakistan" comprises "shalwar, gamız or kurta, shim’ani and cap 
or turban for men and shalwar, ganin and dupatta for women" 
(p.l 13); "in İslam marriage has the status of worship [ibadat]" 

(p.118). 

With the single exception of lqbal. ali the founders of 
Pakistan! culture are said to have come from Delhi and the United 
Provinces. The areas forming Pakistan and Bengal made no 
contribution to our past. This arid zone was ungraced by any 
literary creation, social advance, educational progress or 
intelleetual aetivity. Baluchi folk poetry and classical stories, 
Pathan poetry and Pashto literatüre and Khushlıal Khan Kliattak, 
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Sindhi Iciters, Islariıia Colicge of Pcshavvar, Sind Madrasa of 
Karachi, Khudai Khidmatgars' social revolution in NWFP, 
Anjuman-i-Hamayat-i-Islam of Lahorc, Anjuman-i-Islamia of 
Amritsar, the Punjab Urdu prcss, Shaikh Sir Abdul Qadir, 
Maulana Zafar Ali Khan. Oriental Colicge of Lahorc, Halqa-i- 
Arbab-i-Zauq of Lahorc, Ahmad Shah Bokhari Patras, 
Government and Islamia Collegcs of Lahorc, thc enlirc modem 
Urdu school of poctry of Ihe Punjab, Saadat Haşan Manto's 
fıciion, distinguished Urdu joumals of Lahorc, Mian Bashir 
Ahmad of Humayun, Maulana Zafar Ali Khan, Punjabi classical 
poctry from Waris Shah to Ustad Daman, Persian poctry of Sind 
of the cighteenth and nineteenth centuries — ali this and much 
more is hidden from the eyes of the author. Such total blindness 
cannot be an act of nature. It is inspired, and not from above. Iı 
the professor chose to write such arrant nonsense, why d id thc 
tlırce "subjcct spccialists" who editted the book Ict it pass? 

We can draw another conciusion from the unanimous 
approval given to this statement by thc editors, the Textbook 
Board, the Government of the NWFP, and the Federal Ministry of 
Education: thc govemment upholds and propagates the vicw tha; 
the culture of Pakistan has been imported in toto from outsidc and 
imposed upon the country. The land and the nation have nothing 
to do with it. British imperialism has been replaced by U.P. 
imperialism. We are living in a colonial age under an alien culture 
The Govemment of Pakistan has aimed at and achieved what thc 
British masters of the subeontinent did not even attempt. 

For somc rcason this textbook was considered so good thai 
the Sind Textbook Board adoptcd it as it stood for itsclf. The onlj 
change was that the Sind Textbook carries a date, August 1989 
while the NWFP book did not carry any date. 

Sonic studcnts, probably a good nunıbcr of ihcm, do not usc 
even these bricf textbooks. They prefer to use guides, "made 
easy" hclps, and qucstion-answer compilations. These are based 
on the material containcd in the tcxtbooks examined above. As t 
spccimcn of this historical literatüre, 1 now tum to one such work 

Universal Model Test Papers: Islanıiat (Lazmi) wa Mutala'a-i- 
Pakistan (Lazmi), barai Intermediate Students 1987-1988, 
compiled by Education Spccialists and Examiners, Board o 
Sccondary Education of Pakistan, publishcd by Kashmiri Kitat 
Ghar Educational Publishcrs, Lahore, n.d., pp.296. Author S.A 
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Bukhari, M.A. Prepared in strict accordancc wiih the laiest 
syllabus of the Board(s) of Inlcmıediatc Sccondary Education of 
Lahore, Multan, Sargodha, Bahavvalpur. Ravvalpindi, Azad 
Kashmir, Pcshawar, Hyderabad, Quetta and Gujranwala. 

Part 2 (pp. 156-276) deals with Mutala'a-i-Pakistan. Examplcs 
of its contcnts follow: 

"In 1940, in a meeting in Lahore, the Muslims of ihe 
subcontinent demanded for themselves a separate mamlakat" 
(p.l61). Il was a meeting of the AH India Müslim League, not of 
the Muslims; and it did not demand a separate State. See Chapter 2 
for full details. 

İn the paragraph on the NWFP there is no mention of the Red 
Shirts or the Congress (p.l62). 

In the paragraph on the Punjab the Unionist Party's name 
docs not appcar (p.l64). 

"İn 1885 an Englishman, Mr. Hume, founded the [İndian 
National] Congress. This party strove for the [prolection of the] 
rights of the Hindus" (p.l65). The Congress was not founded by 
Hume, nor was it an exclusively Hindu body. 

The list of Müslim League aims and objects of 1906 omits the 
item on loyalty to the Brilish Government (p.l65). 

Under the Lucknovv Pact, "the Muslims certainly lost in the 
matterof the allotment of seats (in the provincial legislatures], but 
gaincd so far as the Congress, by conceding separate electoralcs to 
the Muslims, acknowledged them as a separate nation. This was a 
great victory for the Müslim League" (p.l70). By signing the 
Lucknovv Pact the Congress did not recognize the Muslims as a 
separate nation. See Chapter 2. 

In 1930 Iqbal suggested that "India should be divided into 
various semi-indcpCndent territories" (p.l73). Iqbal did not say 
anything of the şort. Fordet.ıils see Chapter 2. 

"Here is it necessary to State that the [Lahore] Resolution of 
1940 had presented the concept of the establishment of tvvo 
Müslim States in north-vvest and north-east. Later, in the Müslim 
League annual session held in Delhi in 1946, another resolution 
decidcd that the Müslim League vvanted only one State named 
mamlakat-i-Pakistan" (p.l75). The Lahore Resolution did not 
demand tvvo Müslim States. The Delhi meeting vvhich amended 
(iUegally) the Lahore Resolution was not an annual session of the 
AH India Müslim League, but a gathering of the members of the 
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Indian Lcgislative Asscmbly, Indian Council of State and 
provincial councils and asscmblies who had bccn electcd on the 
Muslini League tickct. It had no right or authority to change the 
Lahore Rcsolution. Full dctails of the Convention in Chapter 2. 

"The Lahore Resolution was passed on 23 March 1940" 
(p.l82). Read 24 March for 23 March. 

In 1945 the Labour Party came into power in Britain under 
"Lord Atüec" (p.l83). Atüee was at this time a plain mister. 

The coup of 1958 is attributed to 9 factors, but the role of the 
army and the anıbition of Ayub Khan are not mentioncd (pp. 194- 
195). 

After the 1970 general elections, "political negotiations 
bctvveen the two majority partics were stiû in progress whcn, at 
Indian instigation, some mischicvous elements created disorder in 
East Pakistan. Wheh Pakistan took steps to bring the situation 
under control, the Indian Amıy, on some pretext. attacked East 
Pakistan in November 1971, and thus East Pakistan separatcd in 
Decembcr 1971" (p.200). 

"Before the majör political partics which had emerged 
successful from the elections could prcpare a ncw constitution for 
the country, some intemal and cxtcmaİ elements [aııdrun-i-mulk 
aur bairuni a>u 2 sar] conspircd to crcatc a situation of a civil war in 
East Pakistan, which later assumcd the form of an India-Bahar 
war, and as a result of this, on 16 Decembcr 1971, East Pakistan 
was separatcd from us and bccame Bangladcsh" (p.201). 

Scc Chapter 2 for the factors rcsponsible for the brcak-up of 
Pakistan in 1971. 

On General Ziaul Huq's Islamic achievcmcnts: "Strict laws 
havc bccn promulgatcd to put an cnd to nudity [uriani], obsccnity, 
and other social viccs. The protcction of honour and privacy 
[chadar aur chardivvari] has bccn promiscd. Radio, tclcvision, 
cinema industry and the prcss havc bccn instructed to propagatc 
Islamic trcnds and valucs. A rcgular scrics of cali to prayer, 
rccitation of the Quran, tcaching of Arabic and Islamic and ethnical 
programmcs has bccn introduccd in radio and telcvision. Prayers 
are said regularly in congrcgation in govemment offıces .... The 
Government has made spccial efforts to ensure that no person or 
group, exploiting the name of İslam, fans the flame of communal. 
linguistic or rcgional prcjudices. Strict action is being taken 
against biased writings and specchcs vvith a view to promoting 
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Islamic tolerancc. Nccessary changcs arc bcing effcctcd in ihe 
govcmnıcntal systcm and election proccdure to bring thcm into 
line with Islamic principles: thc Majlis-i-Shura has been 

cstablishcd to altain this object_In short, cvery effort is bcing 

nıade to enforce a complctc Islamic systcm in thc country, and in 
Uıis connection valuable [qabil-i-qadr] stcps have bcen takcn, and 
in thc ncar future furthcr stcps will be takcn which will result in 
thc implcmcntation in thc country of thc Islamic systcm drcamed 
by thc founders of Pakistan" (pp.206-207). 

For thc Zia era sce Chapter 2. 

In 1920 thc Muslims of India "felt a great need for thc 
promulgaüon and propagation of Islamic tcachings on a very large 
scale. To achicve this, thc Jamia Millia Islamia was founded" 
(p.232). 

Whcn Mawlana Muhammad Ali and lıis pro-Congrcss fricnds, 
eggcd on by thc Hindus, tricd to take ovcr thc Aligarh University 
on bchalf of thc non-co-opcration movement, vvhrch would have 
put it undcr Gandlii's influence, and thc University rcfused to bc 
coerccd into an unwise and hasty dccision, a group of Müslim 
leadcrs founded tlıc Jamia Millia in Aligarh as a "nationalist" and 
"patriotic" rival of Aligarh. Later it was shifted to Delhi. It 
conünucd to bc thc intelleetual centre of pre-Congress Muslims. 
Us founding had nothing to do with thc "promulgation and 
propagation of Islamic tcachings". İn parentheses, it should be 
recordcd that Gandhi and thc Congress non-co-operators d id not 
try to take ovcr thc Hindu University of Benares. Their aim was to 
destroy Aligarh in thc name of İndian nationalism and on thc 
prctcxt of giving life to thc Khilafat agitation. At this juneture 
Mavviana Muhammad Ali and company acted as agents of thc 
Congress. 

Il will bc noticed Ü)at üıc coup of 1977 is not cvcıı ıncntioncd 
in thc book. 

Wiıh such books as thc material on which thc studcnts arc fed 
it is no vvonder that cxamines ask qucstions like "Why did thc 
British eslablish thc indian National Congress in India?" (History 
qucstion paf>cr, Board of Intermediate and Secondary Education, 
Multan, 1987). 

It must bc noted here that Pakistan Studies (in company with 
English and Islamic Studies) is a compulsory subjcct for studcnts 
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of the highcr secondary or intermcdiate classes in ali groups: arts>, 
humanities. pre-medical, pre-engineering, ete. 

Hislory is an optional subject on the Intemıcdiate Icvci. I havtc 
not seen any textbook on the subject preparcd by a Textboolk 
Board. I have seleeted at random the following three books in thıe 
fıeld which 1 have found to be rclatively better in quality and more 
comprehensive than most others in the market or which arc useid 
more widely than others. They have been prepared in accordance 
with the syllabus laid down by the various Boards of Secondary' 
and Intemıediate Education (which are in change to ali aspccts oıf 
education. from determining the curriculum to avvarding th^t 
diplomas, in the last 2 years of school, 9th and lOth cla.v os, an., 
the first 2 years of coUege. the fırst and second years). 

Tarikh-i-Pakistan: 1708-1977 by Muhammad Abdullah Malik, 
M.A.. Head of the Department of History, Islamia College 
(Railvvay Road), Lahorc, publishcd by Qureshi Brothers, Lahore, 
1988-89 ed.. pp.458. 

The various periods are given uncqual space: 1708-1857 gets 
138 pages, 1858-1947 178 pages, and 1947-1977 142 pages. 

If one were to vvrite an adcquate revievv of the book il would 
have to be bascd on a crilique of the follovving points: the 1857 
revoll was nolhing if not a war of indcpendcnce (pp.l25, 138); it 
is proper to cali Sayyid Ahmad Khan the "real founder of 
Pakistan" (p.l46); a full chapter is devoted to Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan and the Aligarh movement (pp.139-153); in 1905 John 
Morley was appointed "Secretary of State for India and Pakistan" 
(p.l71); the Lucknow Pact is rated high as a Müslim achievemcnt 
(pp. 183-184); the Treaty of Serves is vvritien ihroughout as 
Mua'ida Saivvray (p.l92, ete.); the Hindu-Muslim unity 
engendered by the Khilafat movement was destroyed by the 
"conspiracics of Ihc British and the animus of tire Hindu tafraqah- 
pasand groups" (p.l98); when Iqbal presented his seheme of "an 
independent Müslim manılakat" in 1930, "the Muslims made it 
their goal and owncd lqbal as thcir leader" (p.218); in 1937 "ihere 
exisled Müslim minisiries in the Punjab, Bengal and Sind; the 
Congress wanted to drive the Müslim Leaguc out of power in 
these provinces; therefore it conspired conlinuously against the 
Müslim League, and as a result these Müslim ministrics fell" 
(p.224); in 1896 Jinnah retumed from England "with the degree 
of Bani ster-at-law from Lincoln Inn" (p.228); Jamaluddin 
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Afghani was the first person to think of a "Müslim dcmocratic 
State" [whcre?l, and önce he wrote that "India should be dividcd 
bctvvccn Hindus and Muslims, the Muslims gctiing the territory 
north of the Vindhiachal and the Hindus the territory souih of it" 
(quoting Sharifuddin Pirzada) (p.244); Abdul Halim Sharar 
suggcsted a division of India "between Hindu and Müslim 
provinces" (p.224): "the earlicst expression of Müslim separatist 
sentiment from a poUtical platform was made at Allahabad in 1930 
when "Iqbal callcd for a separate independent riasat for Muslims 
of the subeontinent", he wanted "a separate mamlakat" (p.245); 
Chaudhri Rahmat Ali "issued a ncvvspaper called Pakistan" 
(p.246): "a Muslini delegate to the Round Table Conference" 
dubbed the Pakistan seheme as nothing but the plan of a student 
(p.246); the Muslini League Working Committee and the Council 
met in Delhi in February 1940 and decided that "the demand for 
tlıe creation of a separate mamlakat for the Muslims should be 
made at the Lahore session" (p.248); the Lahorc Resolution was 
"passed on 23 March" (p.250); lqbal "received the degree of Bar- 
at-Law from the Univcrsity of Cambridge" (p.293): Rahmat Ali 
was in govemment service after resigning from the Aitehison 
College and he took his degree of LL.B. from the Law College, 
Lahore (p.304); eight reasons are listed for the Ayub coup of 
1958, but the army's or the General's ambition to rule is not 
among them (pp.352-353) and the coup is called a "revolution" 
[ingilab] (p.353); in the 1965 war, "Pakistan inflicted ignominious 
defeats on India on ali fronts and broke its back"; at last "India's 
American and Soviet friends, after a great deal of strenuous effort, 
arranged cease-fire on 23 September through the United Nations" 
(pp.351-362); ali the reforms effected by Zulfikar Ali Bhutto’s 
Government were aimed at "enriching the vvorkers of the People's 
Party" (pp.382-383); the 1977 eleetions were rigged blatantly by 
the ruling party. the people reacted angrily. the rcsulüng agitation 
overvvhelmed the whole country and the situation of a civil war 
obtaincd; "to deal with this situation with responsibility. on 5 July 
the Pakistan armed forces dismissed the Bhutto govemment and 
took power in their own hands" (p.383); "the entire Pakistani 
society was shaken by the mass movement against the Bhutto 
govemment.... the entire nation came out on the streets to put 
an end to Bhutto’s dictatorship; the ruling party then made up its 
mind to push the country into the murderous bonfire of a civil 
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war, and ihere were clear signs that the ruling party, in 
collaboration wiih ihe fifth columnists. was bent upon putting ihc 
idcology of Pakistan at stake in order to keep itself in powcr. In 
these circumstanccs, had Bhutto succccdcd in prolonging his 
dictatorship through the forces of his opprcssion and the moves of 
his deceit and cunning, who knows what the nation would have 
been rcduced to today! Realizing this danger, the armed forces of 
Pakistan dismissed the Bhutto govemment on 5 July 1977 and 
took power in their own hands" (p.433): "The Supreme Court, 
guided by the constraint of circumstances and the theory of 
necessity, validated the army's action. The nation also breathed a 
sigh of relief at this change in the national scene" (p.434); the new 
Arnıy leadership was determined to hold frcsh elections within 90 
days of the coup, but "the grcat majority of the people insisted on 
the accountability of the malpractices (literal translation of 
ungraınmatic Urdu] of the dark days of Bhutto’s rule before the 
holding of any elections, so that ali those criminal elements could 
be exposed who. behind the Facatle of deınocracy, had drunk the 
blood of the country and the nation. On this, the ncw leadership, 
which was intoxicated with the necessity [literal translation of 
unreadable Urdu) of safeguarding the ideology of Pakistan and 
believed in justice, postponed the holding of elections and started 
the process of accountability with ali its might and main" (p.434); 
"the foreign policy follovved before 5 July 1977 had suffered frora 
many vveaknesses of shortcomings. The nations of the world had 
lost faith in Pakistan because of her continuous lying and deceit 
and cheating. With one or two exceptions, ali Müslim countries 
were angry and fed up with Pakistan. The present Army 
govemment, undcr the leadership of General Muhanımad Ziaul 
Huq, tumed the national foreign policy in the right direction, 
cxacUy as rcquircd by Ihc intcrcsts of ihc country and the nation 
(p.440). 

Most of the mistakes contained in these statcments have been 
corrected in Chapter 2.1 attend to the rest here. İt is not explaineJ 
why we should accept Sayyid Ahmad Khan as the "real founder* 
of Pakistan. İn John Morley’s lime at the İndia Office (1905-10 
was no Pakistan, so he could not possibly have carricd the 
f Secretary of State for india and Pakistan. In 1937 thcıe 
uslim ministry in the I^ınjab, it vvas a Uniohist minisir/ 
of and backcd by ali the tlıree communities of ths 
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province. JamaludcIin "Afghani" ncver suggcslcd a partilion of 
India on rcligious lincs. Abdul Halim Sharar wanted a division 
bctvvcen Hindu and Muslini districts, not provinces. Chaudhri 
Rahnıat Ali ncvcr issucd a newspapcr callcd Pakistan', and his 
schcme was not rejectcd by a Müslim dcicgate to the Round Tablc 
Confcrcncc but by some of the Müslim witnesses appcaring 
bcfore the Joint Select Committee on Indian Constitutional 
Reform. The Müslim League's reported decision in favour of a 
partition of India taken in February 1940 is not to be found in the 
offıcial text of the resolutions of the party published by its Office. 
Rahnıat Ali did not take his law degree fronı the Law College, 
Lahore; he attendcd the College for some time but left vvithout 
appcaring in the exanıinations. The news that the nation "breathed 
a sigh of rclier at General Ziaul Huq's coniing to power is not 
historical infonıiation but blatant and falsc propaganda. 

Tarikh-i-Pakistan by Professor Sheikh Muhammad Rafique. 
Hcad of Department of History, Islaniia College (Civil Lines), 
Lahore, in collaboration with Professor Sayyid Masud Haider 
Bukhari, M.A. (History and Persian), Government College, 
Sahivval, and Professor Chaudhri Nisar Ahmad, M.A. (History 
and Urdu), Government College, Faisalabad, published by 
Standard Book House, Lahore, new ed. 1989, pp.560. Written in 
accordance vvith the syllabi of the Boards of Intermediate and 
Secondary Education of Lahore, Rawalpindi, Sargodha, Multan 
and Gujramvala. 

The period 1707-1857 is given 184 pages, that of 1858-1947 
220 pages, and that of 1947-1977 171 pages. 

Qıaptcr8 (pp. 169-191) is cntiticd "Tlıc VVarof Indcpcndence, 
1857". Qıapter9 (pp. 192-220) is devoted to Sayyid Ahmad Khan 
and the Aligarh movement. On the Lucknovv Pact: under it "the 
Coııgress acccptcd Uıe Muslims as a scparaic nalioıı and üıc 
Muslini Lcague as its (sole) representative" (p.253); "vvith much 
cunning the Hindu put an end to Muslini majority in (the 
Icgislaturcs ofj the Punjab and Bengal and procured a majority for 
hinıseir (pp.253-254). The Treaty of Serves is vvritten as 
Mu'aida-i-Saiwray (p.261). Chaudhri Rahmat Ali developed 
further Iqbars 1930 schenıe by establishing a Pakistan National 
Movement in 1933; "in 1935", in 4-page pamphlet, "he demanded 
the separation of Muslini India from the rest of India" (p.321). 
"Tlıe Unionist Party İcadcrship did not allovv any other Müslim 
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parly lo emerge in the Punjab and, in collaboration with a few 
prcjudiced Hindus and Sikhs, inflicted inrcparable damage on 
Müslim unity .... This party could not play any positive role in 
the war of indepcndence bccause its moving spirits were 
landholdcrs of the variety of knights, Khan Bahadurs and toadies 
of the British; obedience of the Brilish was in their nature .... 
Cali it the change wrought by time or a misfortune for the nation 
that aftcr indepcndence these Unionist leaders, the enemies of the 
Muslims, imposed themselves on this mazlum nation" (p.344). 

Undcr the Lucknow Pact the Congress neither acceptcd the 
Muslims as a separate nation nor acknowledged the Müslim 
Lcague as their sole reprcsentative; and if the Pact, because of 
Hindu cunning, deprived the Punjabi and Bcngali Muslims of 
their majority in the provincial legislatures, why did Jinnah and 
the Müslim Lcague accept the forfeit? Was it Hindu cunning or 
Lcague shortsightedness? Rahmat Ali did not "develop further" 
Iqbars 1930 proposal; his scheme was totally different from 
Iqbars; and his plan was issucd in 1933, not 1935. For the 
Unionist Party sce Chaptcr 2. 

lqbal took his "Ph.D. and Barrister dcgrees from Trinity 
Colicge, Cambridgc" (p.361). He "was the fırst leader in the 
subcontinent to prcsent the two-nation theory with great 
vehcmence [puri shiddai] ... and in his Allahabad address of 
1930 offcred a cicar concept of Pakistan" (p.365). 

On ali these ipse dixit about Iqbal see Chapter 2. 

Chaptcr 18 on "Famous Müslim Leaders" reveals a 
charactcristic imbalance: Sayyid Amecr Ali has 2 pages, Nawab 
Salimullah of Dacca 1 page, Muhammad Ali Jauhar 5, the Aga 
Khan 3, Iqbal 4Sir Fazl-i-Husain 2'4 Zafar Ali Khan 3, A.K. 
Fazlul Haq 1, Sir Abdul Qayyum Khan 1'/ 2 . and Abdullah 
Haroon 1 (pp.351-374). 

The post-independence period is treated with cqual 
carclessncss, ignorancc and bias. 

"As soon as the division of the country vvas announced 
bloodshed on a large scale [khun ki holi] followcd .... Müslim 
localities were attacked. Their viUages were set on fire. Extreme 
cruelties were inflicted on thcm. TiU they were forced to abandon 
their homes and leave for Pakistan" (p.395). He is quick to put ali 
blame for the 1947 massacres on the non-Muslims, but does not 
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explain why the non-Muslinıs living in West Pakistan were 
attackcd, forccd to migraie to India or murdcred. 

The Ayub Khan coup of 1958 is called a "Revolution" and 10 
causes of it arc listed, but no refercnce is made to the army's 
ambition to nıle (pp.448-451). 

The 1971 break-up of the country is treated in detail and with 
blatant bias. The only pariies to emerge unseathed from the 
account are the amıy and the Jamaat-i-Islami (pp.476-492). 

Chapter 23 on the years of Bhutto's prime ministership is 
frankIy partisan and reads like a press release of the Ministry of 
Information under General Zia's rule. İt ends by offering thaı^s 
to God for having accepted the sacrifices made by the nation 
during the anti-Bhutto agitation and for crovvning the efforts of the 
people with success (pp.493-514). 

Some other statements; Ayub issued the Müslim Family Laws 
Ordinance to please some educatcd vvomen of the country (p.471), 
and it played a majör part in creating hatred against the Ayub 
regime (p.472). 

İn the 1971 Indla-Pakistan war, "the Pakistan armed forces 
created new records of bravery, and the İndian forces were 
defeatcd evcrywhcre" (p.483). If in 1971 the Pakistan Army 
showcd such bravery and the İndians were beaten everywhere, 
why did the victorious Pakistan Amıy surrender to India in Dacca? 
The astounding contradietion is as inexplicable as it is 
irrcsolvable. 

"The Hindus of East Pakistan engineered anti-Urdu 
demonstrations during Jinnah's time and at last the federal 
politicians accepted the humiliating situation and declarcd Bengali 
as the second national language. This movement sowed the seeds 
of hatred" (p.487). Why was it humiliating for the Government of 
Pakistan to accept Bengali as the second national language? 
Demography, democracy and morality dictated that Bengali should 
bc made the only national language of the country, and if West 
Pakistanis proteslcd too much Urdu would have been given the 
second place to placate and please them. 

Bhutto’s niost important achievement was the declaration of 
tlıe Qadiani as a non-Muslim minority" (p.5C6). 

In 1965, the military superiority of Pakistan forced India to 
accept a cease-firc (p.534). In 1965 Pakistan did not force India to 
accept a cease-fire. The honours of war were almost equally 
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dividcd. But Pakistan was short of amıs and anımunition and 
sparc parts for which it dcpcnded on the United States of America, 
and was incapablc of fıghting beyond 30 days. The ccasc-firc was 
arranged at the intervention of the United Nations. 

İn 1971, İndia, "with the connivance of Üıc majör powcrs and 
with the öpen help of Russia, intervened militarily in East Pakistan 
and separated it from Pakistan" (p.534). This is fully dcalt vviıiı in 
Chaptcr 2. 

Tarikh-i-Pak-o-Hind by Anwaar Hashmi, M.A., Karachi 
Book Centre, Karachi. 5th ed., June 1984, pp.600. 

İt has bcen writtcn in accordance with the syllabus prescribed 
by the Boards of Secondary and Intcrmediate Education of 
Hydcrabad, Multan, Lahore and Sargodha. The author has vvritten 
several other books in Urdu and English. 

The seetion on üıc period 1857-1974 contains Üıe foUovviııg 
statements; 

The revolt of 1857 is callcd the "war of independcnce" 
(pp.478-487); the Lucknow Pact of 1916 was "in rcalily an 
agrccmcnt bctwccn üıe Hindus and the Muslims, in vvliiclı the 
Hindus practically admitted Üıe separate idcntiiy of üıc Muslims 
and Üıe status of the Muslini Lcague as üıcir rcprcscniaiivc party" 
(pp.511-512): boüı "üıe Hindus and üıc Muslims boycottcd" Üıc 
Sinıon Conıniission (p.516): lqbal "took üıc degree of Barristr)’ 
from üıe Oxford University" (p.519); duriiıg üıc Üiird Round 
Table Confcrence "some Muslini studcııts siudying at the 
University of Cambridge published a paıııplılct callcd Now or 
Never" (p.521): Chaudhri Rahnıat Ali dicd "in 1948" (p.523); the 
Pakistan Resolution was adopted "on 23 Marciı 1940" (p.528); 
Jinnah "was eleeted üıe fırst Govemor General of Pakistan" (twice 
on p.537): in 1958 "Üıe country was preparing for üıe general 
elcctions, üıe politicians were trying for ıhcir success. and a 
proper democratic govemment was cxpccicd to be establishcd 
after üıc elcctions, but on 8 October Martial Law was imposed, Üıe 
1956 constitution was abrogated, and on 27 October a military 
govemment canıe into Office" (p.543); on a date and in a ycar 
which are not mentioned. "President Muhamnıad Ayub Khan 
resigncd and handcd över üıc administration of the country to the 
anııy" (p.558). 

The contents of Üıe provisions of the Lucknovv Pact have becn 
fabricated here. The onc-half of the Ali india Muslini Lcague, Üıe 
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Shafi poriion, co-operated with the Simon Conımission; the olhcr 
half, Jinnah’s faclion, boycolled the British inquiry. Now or 
Sever was not the work of "some Müslim students" studying at 
Cambridge; of the four signatories to it only onc, Rahmat Ali, 
bclonged to Cambridge. Rahmat Ali dicd in 1951, not 1948. 
Jinnah was not electcd Govcmor General of Pakistan becausc it 
was not an elcctive Office; he was appointed by the British King. 
Othcr points are covered in Chapter 2. 

The Brcak-up of East Pakistan is dcscribed in these words; 
"In East Pakistan a ^reat deal of propaganda was already being 
carried on against West Pakistan, and aftcr the announcemcnt of 
the posiponemcnt of the scssion of the National Assembly great 
disordcr began in the province in which peace and quict 
disappcared. Elcments which were enemics of Pakistan took 
advantage of this situation and utilized it for their own poisonous 
goals. These pcoplc had alrcady been inciting üıe simple fold of 
East Pakistan to dem and scparation, and now they assurcd the 
Bcngalis that the West Pakistani leadcrship did not want to 
transfer power to East Pakistan. After this tlıe Bcngalis wcre given 
tlıc impression that a conspiracy was being hatehed against them. 
Thus the movement of subvcrsion and secession becamc strong in 
East Pakistan, and at last things wcnt out of control. West 
Pakistanis and Biharis wcrc massacred and the province was 
opcniy looted .... When things were completely beyond his 
control, Yahya Khan ordercd an army aetion. Within one month 
the army, to a great extcnt, clearcd every part of East Pakistan of 
rebels and misereants and also ali the enemics of Pakistan and 
tlıcir agents.... Aftcr the military aetion Yahya Khan did not pay 
any attention to a px)litical solution of the rcal problem. Therefore 
the rcbcl elcments önce again bccame aetive. At last in November 
1971 the Indian anny invaded East Pakistan in full force (and in. 
Dccembcr also attacked Wcst Pakistan) and things took such a 
tum that by the middic of Dccembcr East Pakistan went into the 
hands of İndia" (pp.579-580). 

For a proper account of the 1971 brcak-up sce Chapter 2. 

It should be noticed that in the last part of the book, which 
dcals with the modem period, Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan has a 
chapter (pp.494-502) to himself, while the role of Bengal in the 
national politics or the Pakistan movement is not brought out. 
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English Medium Textbooks 

The Textbook Boards do not publish tcxtbooks for ali the 
classes in the English medium schools. There are a few 
exceptions, which I will notice bclow. In this section I deal with 
the books in common use in the govemment and private schools 
which teach through the medium of the English language. 

Class 1 

Social Studies by Qutabuddin Khan, B.Ed., 
Rehbar Publishers, Karachi, n.d., unpaginated. 

Pakistan "was founded on 14th August, 1947" Gesson 2); 
Iqbal "was the fırst Müslim to give the idea of Pakistan" (lesson 
4). Poliçe is the only departmcnt of govemment describcd in the 
book in lesson 14, and no rcason has bcen given for making this 
singular choice. 


Classes 1-2 

Social Studies, Iqbal Book Depot, Karachi, n.d., 

pp.16. 

"Our Pakistan was founded by Quaid-i-Azam Muhammad AL 
Jinnah on 14th August 1947. Pakistan is one of the biggest 
Müslim Country in the world" (p.3); Iqbal "was the fırst Müslim 
to give the idea of separate Motherîand for Muslims called 
Pakistan. He took his Primary Education at Sialkot and highcr 
education in England and Germany .... He was buried in fronı 
of Lahore Shahi Masjid"; the question at the end of the lesson 
runs: "whcrc hc look his education?" (p.6); Sir Sayyiü Alunad 
Klıan "founded Müslim University of Aligarh" (p.7): Muhammad 
Ali Jauhar "got his education at Aligarh University" (p.8); 
"Karachi has many bcautiful places whcrc the children enjo> 
during the visit" (p.l 1). 

Sayyid Alımad Khan founded the MAO College, Aligarh: the 
University of Aligarh was established more than tvvcnty years 
after his death. Mawlana Muhammad Ali was educated at the 
MAO College, Aligarh (it was not yet a university) and at the 
University of Oxford. 
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Class 2 

Social Studies for Elemeııtary Classes by 
Qulabuddin Khan. B.A., B.Ed. (Alig.) (with 
some othcr Diplomas and Ceıtificates which 
cannot be deciphered), Haroon Brothers, 
Karachi, n.d., pp.25. 

lqbal "was the fırst Müslim Leader to visualize Pastan" 
(p.3); Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan "founded Müslim University 
Aligarh" (p.4). 

Sayyid Ahmad Khan founded ihe MAO College. Aligarh; not 
the Aligarh Müslim University. 

Social Studies by Qutbuddin Khan. Rehbar Publishers, 

Karachi, n.d., pp.24. 

Pakistan "came into being on 14th August. 1947 .... 
Pakistan has been carved out for Islamic idcology" (p.5); the 
Pakistan Resolution ''was passed on 23rd March. 1940" (p.6). 
Lcsson No. 8 deals with Hazrat Data Ganj Bakhsh, No.l 1 with 
Majör Raja Abdul Aziz Bhatti, an arnıy offıcer who was kilicd in 
the 1965 İndia-Pakistan war, and No. 15 with King Faisal of 
Saudi Arabia. 

Pakistan came into being on 15 August, not 14 August. The 
asseveration that Pakistan "has been carved out for Islamic 
ideology" is bad English. tvvisted history, and unsound pcdagogy. 
VVhile Europcan and American philosophers and professors are 
stili wrangling about the precise connotation of the concept of 
idcology our author expccts class 2 studcnts not only to grasp the 
meaning of the word but also to understand its conneetion with the 
crcation of Pakistan. It is such fuddled and witless statements 
which drive Uıc forlom studcni lo memorize a scntcncc wilhout 

comprchcnding it. 


Class 3 

Social Studies by Qutbuddin Khan, Rehbar 
Publishers, Karachi. n.d., pp.48. 

Pakistan "was established on 14th August, 1947. Quaid-i- 
Azam Muhammad Ali Jinnah was the founder of Pakistan" (p.3); 
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"Millions of Muslinıs came from India and sctUed in Karachi. 
They established here plenty of milis, factories, offıces, colonics, 
and grand buildings" (p.8): Quaid-i-Azam's mausoleum "at night 
shines in the flash light" (p.lO): "courts keep order and peace in 
the district" (p.29): "Üıe poliçe keeps order and peace in the 
district" (p.30): television "is the most effective media of mass 
communication .... İt is gifted with hearing as well as seeing" 
(p!36). The lesson on the Pakistan Resolution reads "the Muslims 
«f South East Asia awoke from their sleep. They ali wanted a 
Separate Müslim State. The Müslim League representing the 
whole of Müslim India, met in Lahore and passed a resolution pn 
23 March, 1940, demanding a Separate State for the Muslims of 
India. This resolution is now knovvn as the Pakistan Resolution. 
The Muslims succeeded in their struggle on 14 August, 1947. The 
Ideology of Pakistan rests on İslam" (p.37). 

On the founding of Pakistan by Jinnah see my note on the first 
book in Urdu for class I vvith vvhich this chapter opens. Television 
is a medium, not a media. Pakistan is in South Asia, not South 
East Asia. The Muslims League did not represent "the vvhole of 
Müslim India" in early 1940. Tlıe Lahore Resolution did not ask 
for a State but for States. Önce again, the young students have 
been confronted wiih the word "ideology". 

The language in vvhich the book is vvritten in hardly 
rccognizable as English. 

A Begiiıner [s/c.] History of hıdo-Pakistan [s/c.] by A.Q. 
Qureshi, M.A. (Islamic Studics and History), Punjab; Post- 
Graduate Certificate in Education (Cantab); Senior Hou.semaster 
and Head of the Department î)f Social Studies, P.A.F. Public 
School, Lower Topa, Murree Hills, Impcrial Book Depot, 
Lahore, first published in 1964, revised edition, March 1983 (bul 
actually thi.s book has been broughl up to date tili September 
1986), pp. 104. 

The outer cover carries photographs, in this order, of Jinnah, 
Iqbal, Ayub Khan, Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan and Muhammad Ali 
Jauhar. The title creates a new area or country or subcontinenl 
called "Indo-Pakistan". In his Forevvord, P.H. Harvvood, the 
Principal of the author's school, commends the book as "a novel 
and important addition to the textbooks alrcady in use" (p.iv). 

"The people of Wesl Pakistan spoke a number of languages, 
but chose Urdu as their national language. The people of East 
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Pakistan spoke Bengali and that was their national language. As 
ilime passed, the pcople of East Pakistan thought thcy would have 
:a separate country of their own and cali it Bangla Dcsh. So in 
1972, East Pakistan bccame Bangla Dcsh and Wcst Pakistan was 
ıcallcd PAKİSTAN" (pp.2-3); "we have good relations with ali our 
mcighbours inciuding India" (p.4); "men and women wear 
Kamees and Shalvvar" (p.4); "India is also callcd Bharat. Bharat is 
tıhc country of non-Muslims .... There are crores of Muslims in 
India" (p.l 1): Mahmud Ghaznawi "came to India many times" 
ı(p.l2); in 1857 the people of India fought a "War of 
Independence" (p.l4): "the Indian National Congress wanted the 
English to go aNvay from India, leaving the rule of India in their 
hands" (p.l5); the leadcrs of the Müslim League "wanted a 
separate Home-Land for the Muslims of India" (p.l5); on 14th 
August, 1947, thcy (the English] dividcd India into two free 
countrics" (p.l6); Rahmat Ali "made this word (Pakistan] by 
taking lettcrs from the namcs of some Müslim Provinces of India" 
(p. 17); "if you are askcd who was the greatcst Müslim ever bom 
in Indo-Pakistan, you may say Hazrat Shah NValiullah of Delhi" 
(p. 19); Shah Waliullah obtained dcgrccs in the Quran and Hadilh 
"from Arabia" (p.20); his translation of the Quran into Persian 
"was the fırst translation of the Quran into any othcr language" 
(pp.20-21); "Urdu was the spoken language of the common 
pcople" of the subcontincnt (p.21); as a result of the 1857 rcvolt 
"the British Government tumed against the Muslims, who were 
martyrcd" (p.29); "Muhammad Ali felt that the Hindus wantcd to 
make the Muslims their slaves and since he hatcd slavery, he left 
the Congress" (p.34); Muhammad Ali "founded ^amia Millia 
Islamia at Delhi to spread the Teachings of İslam" (p.35); his 
"pcn-name was Jauhar" (p.35); Iqbal "got highcr cducation at the 
Cambridge and London Universities. He also went to Gennany 
and rctumed as Dr. Muhammad Iqbal" (pp.38-39); "in a spccch at 
Allahabad, he said that the Muslims of India should have a 
separate country of their own. Tlıus he was the fırst man to give 
the idca of Pakistan" <p.40); "the Congress was actually a party of 
the Hindus. The Muslims felt that after getting freedom the 
Hindus would make them their slaves. But Jinnah did not fcel like 
that. He vvantcd the Hindus and t,hc Muslims to work together for 
their freedom. At about this time Iqbal gave the idea of Pakistan" 
(p.47); "in March, 1940, Pakistan was demanded at a meeting in 
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Lahorc" (p.49): Ayiib Khan ''was a soldicr. Hc did not want to 
lake up ihe govemment of the country. But thc conditions forced 
him to do so. The pcoplc in powcr were ruining thc country. He 
did not bear ali this. He thought that he should come forward thc 
set things right" (p.56); Ayub Khan "took away land from thc big 
landlords and gavc it to the farmers. The people of Pakistan wcrc 
very pleased wiıh President Ayub. Thcy gavc him a highcr amıy 
rank" (p.58): "in a public meeting hcld at Lahore on 23 March, 
1940 we demanded Pakistan" (p.60); "thc Muslims of India got 
thcir separate homeland after a long struggle under the leadership 
of thc Quaid-i-Azam" (p.62). 

The people of Wcst Pakistan wcrc nevej^yen a chance to 
c hoose t hcir^n atlöriâl lahg îiâğgrtJî^ u waslmposcd o n them bj^ an 
unrcpresentaUvc assembly and later bv m ilitary dretators. The 
spcctacle of thc people of East Pakistan thinking, as time passed, 
of having a separate State of their own is a unique deseription of 
thc 1971 civil war and the war with India; it is the work of a 
moron. The dcelaration of Pakistan's good rclations with India 
makes nonsense of the scveral wars fought bctween the two 
countrics and deseribed with splendid partiality in most of the 
textbooks (remember, the author tcaches at a school run by the 
amıcd forces of Pakistan). If Bharat is a country of non-Muslims, 
how does one explain the presence of about 120 million Musliıas 
there. Mahmud Ghaznavvi did not come to India, he invaded it. 
The British did not divide India on 14 August 1947, but on the 
follovving day. Shah VValiullah's translation of the Quran into 
Persian was not thc fırst translation of thc Book into any language; 
a fcw Latin translation of the Book into any language; a fevv Latin 
translations had appearcd in the 17ih century. The Ja mia Mill ia 
was not cstablishcd to spread the tea chines of İslam but İD serve 
a.ra eçntr^of "na tîön^ist" pro-Çongress Müslim propaganda. 
Iqbal never sludicd at the Üniversity of London. I have covcred 
tlıc other points in Chapter 2 bclow. 

So much for thc knowledgc that thc author is passing on to tae 
students. As for thc language in which the communication is 
carricd out thc follovving spccimcns should suffice; "Are not you 
proud that you have a country of your own?" (p.4); "we hope o 
have better rclations with India whcn she scttic ali disputes wilı 
us" (pp.4-5); "there are erores of Muslims in India but noj- 
Muslims are morc in numbers" (p. 11); Shahabuddin Ghauri Icft 
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Ihis general. Aibak, in India, and Ihen "Uıe nıle remained in his 
ıfamily for several years" (p. 12); Sayyid Ahnıad Shahid came lo 
lknow ıhat ihc Sikl« were being emel to Üıe Muslims in Punjab" 
(p. 22); Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan's molher "did ali her duties 
regularly" (p. 27); Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan was "very fond of 
svvimming and arrow-shooling'' (p. 28); Ayub Khan "started 
many reforms in ihe couniry" (p. 57); on üıe biıthday of lqbal “we 
say good words about hini" (p. 61); during Üıe reign of Shahjahan 
"ali Üıe erops died in Üıe Deccan" (p. 91); "when you see Üıese 
buildings you will conıe to know how great were Üıe Moghuls" 
(p.97). 


Class 4 

Social Studies, published by Ilnı-o-Amal Book 

Depot. Karacı?!, for the Sind Textbook Board. 

Hyderabad. March 1978. pp. 95. Authors: Mirza 

Ishaque Baig and Sayyid Tilmeez Hasnain Rizvi. 

Convener [s/c.]; Abdul Majeed Abbasi. 

Translated by Mirza Ishaque Baig. Print order: 

10.000 copies. 

"During Üıe Briüsh rule ali Üıe Muslims of South Asia formed 
a political party. The name of that party was Üıe AH India Müslim 
League. The aims of this party were to get freedom from Üıe 
British and to get a permanent homeland for the Muslims. The 
name of Üıis new country was proposed as Pakistan" (p. 5); the 
Pakistan Resolution contained the names of the "Muslini 
populated areas" vvhich vvere to form Pakistan; it was passed on 
23 March 1940 (p.’6); after 14 August 1947. "ali Üıe Muslini 
British İndian Government servants who had opted for Pakistan 
began to rcach Karachi. Other Muslims who were liviııg in the 
Hindu majoriiy areas also migrated to arrive in Sind" (p. 6); 
alüıough Sind was under martial Law in 1978. yet a 3-page Icsson 
on Üıe Sind Assembly deseribes Üıe ıvorking and funetions of üıe 
legislature (pp. 67-69). 

The AH India Müslim League. when fomıcd in 1906 and for a 
long time after that. neither spoke for aH the Muslims of India 
(look at Üıe 1937 clecüon rcsults) nor fixed its goal as Üıe freedom 
of India (this was much later) nor aimed at the creation of a 
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Müslim honıcland (ihat was in 1946, not cven in 1940 whcn the 
demand was that for "States"). The Lahore Resolution did not 
contain the names of the areas claimed for Pakistan. Ali the 
Muslims living in the Hindu-majority ateas did not migratc to Sind 
in 1947; had they done so Sind today would have had a 
population of about 140 million and India would have had no 
Müslim inhabitants. 


Class 5 

Social Studies published by llm-o-Amal Book 
Depot, Karachi, for the Sind Textbook Board, 
Hyderabad, February 182, pp.l20. Author: S. 
Hamid Ali Jaffery. Translated by Edgar Victor. 
Print order: 10,000 copies. 

In 1857 "the Muslims rose against" the British. "The uprising 
is known as the First War of Independence" (p.3); "under the 
patronage of the British the Hindus made a political party of their 
own vvhich was called the Indian National Congress" (p.3); Iqbal 
"for the fırst time presented the concept of a separate homeland for 
the Muslims ... in 1930 at Allahabad ... he suggested that the 
Müslim majority regions of South Asia may be declared as 
independent Müslim State" (p.4); "in the year 1940 ... the 
Muslims of South Asia demanded an independent Muslini State" 
(p.5); about the 1971 break-up: "through its agents and other self- 
seekers Bharat at fırst caused grcat troubles in East Pakistan and 
then attacked it from three sides. This was in the year 1971. 
Pakistan was forced to fight with Bharat in order to defend its 
eastem wing. The war continued for 3 weeks and ended in the 
crcation of a separate stale called Bangla Desh" (p.8). One full 
chapter of 10 pages deals with the armed forces; another deals 
wilh the constitutional and political System of the country, but 
does not mention Martial Law under which the country was living 
vvhen the book was published. 

The Congress was not a Hindu party, and it was not 
established under British patronage. On the other hand, the British 
did support the MAO College, Aligarh, and the Ali India 
Muhammadan Educational Conference of Sir Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan; facts which are deliberately omitted from every textbook. 
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Social Studies for Pakistan by Farida Sycd and Asma 
İbrahim, FEP Inlcmational Pak (Privale), Limited, 1987, pp.97. 

Pakistan "camc into bcing on August 14, 1947 as an 
independent State for the Muslims of Indian Subeontinent. The 
name 'Pakistan' was chosen by Chaudhri Rahmat Ali. It 
comprises words from every province and means 'the land of 
Paks' — the spiritually clean and püre. The ideology of Pakistan 
is İslam and the country's constitution is democratic" (p.34); at 
some date which is not given, "Muslims, fearing that their culture 
and religion vvould be submerged, started a political movement 
demanding a separate Müslim State. Ali politically conscious 
Muslims of Üıe Subeontinent such as Allama Iqbal, Sir Syed and 
many olhers were in üıe favour of this idea. The struggle for 
Pakistan started in the 1930s. It had the full support and 
cooperation of the Muslims. The movement for Pakistan was 
getting stronger day by day, and üıen our great leader Quaid-i- 
Azam Mohammad Ali Jinnah also joined hands wiüı üıe Muslims . 

. . the Pakistan Resolution was passed on 23 March, 1940 . . . 
This resolution demandcd two independent States in the 
Subeontinent . . . after the Pakistan Resolution vvas passed, 
eonımunal riots brpke out in many eities of the Subeontinent" 
(pp.35-36). This book is exeeptionally well produeed. 

Pakistan eame into being on 15 August 1947, not 14 August 
(for full details see Chapter 2). Rahmat Ali eoined or invented the 
name Pakistan; he did not ehoose it. If the ideology of Pakistan is 
İslam, what is her religion? In 1987 the eonstitution of Pakistan 
was eertainly not demoeratie; the eountry was being ruled by a 
General vvho had usurped power Üırough an aet of treason (as 
defined in the Coaslitution), got hinıself elceled President tlırough 
the fraud of a referendum, and who had tinkered at the 1973 

constitution tlırough pcrsonal fiats, arrogatcd to hinıscll 
unpreeedentcd povvers, and who was stili in unifonıı. Sir Sayyid 
Ahmad Klıan is not known by anyone to have bcen in favour of 
ereating a separate Muslitıı State. The struggle for Pakistan began 
in 194ü, not in the 1930s. The Lahore Resolution did not detııand 
two States; the number was not speeified. No eonımunal riots 
baıkc out after üıe adoption of Üıe Lahore Resolution or beeau.se 
of it. 
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Class 6 

Social Studies, publishcd by Sh. Shaukat Ali and 
Sons. Karachi, for thc Sind Tcxtbook Board, 
Hydcrabad, İst. ed., March 1982, pp.78. 
Author: Sycd Hamid Ali Jaffcry. Translatcd by 
Edgar Victor. Prim ordcr: 12,000 copics. 

The revolt of 1857 is called the "First War of İndcpcndcnce" 
(p.65): 'The Hindus . .. establishcd Conjgress in the year 1885" 
(p.66): in a year which is not given, lqbal is said to have "openly 
demanded that Punjab, Sind. NWFP and Baluchistan vvhich have 
Muslini nıajority nıay be nıade an independent Müslim State" 
(p.68); the Pakistan Resolution, passed on 23 March 1940, 
announced that "the Muslini arcas vvere to fomı an independent 
and sovereign State" (p.69); chapter X on Civil Life in Pakistan 
(pp.72-78) does not nıention Martial Law vvhich was then in force 
in the country. 

AU statenıcnts about lqbal and the Lahore Resolution arc false. 
For correetions see Oıapter 2 bclovv. 

Class 7 

First Steps in O ur History by Dr. Kh. A. Haye, 
M.A., Ph.D., Diploma in Arehivism [j/c.], Ex. 
G.C.S. Class-1 (Senior), Retired Head of 
Department of Modem Subjects, Pakistan 
Military Acadenıy, Kakül, Ferozsons, Lahore, 
new edition, n.d., pp.l67. 

In his forevvord. Majör General Shaukat Ali Shah. 
Comnıandant, Pakistan Military Acadenıy, says: "History is th; 
recor:! of Man in quest of his daily bread. As such tlıe record to 
human conflicts is bound to contain the elements of hunıan 
prejudice and interest to perpıetuatc the advantage of the nıaster 
över the subject.... İn ihis büok a beginning has been nıade to 
record the events vvithout extemal fear" (p.6). İn the preface. Üıc 
author clainıs: "This book has been vvritten for young children 
reading in Public sehools. İt differs from other similar bookj 
vvhich too often nıix facts with fiction and give a rather cloudec 
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vicw of our history. Tlıis book aims to give a sound knowledge of 
our proud hcritage" (p.8). 

The English who conqucred India were "clever and crafty", 
and ihcy "by guile and craft made ihcmsclves the maslers of our 
country. Fora hundred and fifty years they remained in powertill 
wc dccidcd to bccomc independent" (p.l3); "clcver and crafty as 
these Englishnıcn are . .(p.l29); in 1857 wc "fought thc War 
of Indcpcndcncc" (p.l33): "onc of the great thinkers of Pakistan" 
wos Sir Sayyid Ahnıad Khan (p.l41); "tlıe First Müslim to have 
put in words tlıe idea of Pakistan" was lqbal (p.l55): in 1930 
lqbal "for the First time gave thc idca of separate States, for the 
Muslims and the Hindus of the sub-continent. He had come to 
bclicve that thc two nations could not pcaccfully live together in 
one State" (p.l58); "on August 14th. 1947, the İndian sub- 
continent was dividcd, and . . . ihe grateful Nation made the 
Quaid-i-Azam thc First Govcmor-Gcneral of Pakistan" (p.l64). 

How docs Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan bccome a great thinker of 
Pakistan whcn he died neariy Fifty years before the creation of the 
country and he did not bclong to its soil? India was dividcd on 15, 
not 14, August. The Pakistan! nation played no part at ali in 
making Jinnah the Govemor General of tlıe country. He seleeted 
himself for tlıe Office and his appointmcnt was made by the British 
King. 

A Junior History of Indo-Pakistan by Sayyid Fayyaz 
Mahmud, Oxford Univcrsity Press, Karachi, First publishcd 
1961, second cdition 1972, third edition 1988, pp.72. 

"İn Dcccmbcr 1971 thc castem part separated from Pakistan 
and was callcd Bangladesh. The westcm part alone is now knowıı 
as Pakistan" (p.l): the revolt of 1857 is callcd "the War of 
İndepcndcnce" (pp.50-51); "some fourteen years later, İndo- 
Pakiston was dcelared to be an empire of the British . . . the 
govemor-gencral 'yas now callcd a viceroy" (p.52); photographs 
of Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan, lqbal and the Aga Khan appcar with 
thc PostScript "Lcading figures of the Pakistan Movement" (p.56): 
"for tvventy years Hindus and Muslims workcd together in 
Congress"; the Muslims formcd the Müslim Leaguc "in 1905" 
(p.57); in 1947 "Pakistan chose Quaid-i-Azam Muhammad Ali 
Jinnah as her Govemor-Gcneral" (p.59); in 1958 "Martial Law 
was dcelared, the Constitution was abolished, and govemment by 
comıpt and incompetent political parties brought to an end" 
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(p.61): on 25 March 1969 "Prcsidcnt Ayub handcd ovcr ihe- 
govcmmeni to General Agha Mohamınad Yahya Khan„ 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army, and relired" (p.62); "över aı 
erore" of Ihe population of East Pakistan was Hindu, and it was 
"not loyal to Pakistan" (p.63): the account given of the break-up 
of Pakistan in 1971 is extrcmely misleading (pp.63-65); on the 
1977 coup: "the Amıy Chiefs thought it was high time to strike 
and Ihey arranged a coup" (p.68); the chapter on the Martial Law 
of General Ziaul Huq does not contain a single word of criticism 
of the military mle (pp.69-72); the book ends with the sentence 
"The future vvaits to see how and when an eagerly sought, 
complete democracy retums to Pakistan" (p.72). 

There is no evidence for the observalion that in 1874 or 
thereabout India was declarcd to be an empire of tlıe British. If 
that is so. what was India beforc that date? Tİıe Govemor General 
of India was also made the Viceroy in 1858 when the control of 
India was transferred from the East India Company to the British 
Crown; since then the same person was both Govemor General 
and Viceroy. Viceroy means the deputy or representative or agent 
of the King or tlıe Queen. Sir Sayyid Alunad Khan was not. and 
could not have been under natural dispensation. a leader of the 
Pakistan movement; he died över forty years beforc the nıovcment 
began. Nor did the Aga Klıan play any part in the movement for 
Pakistan because he was living in Switzerland betvveen 1940 and 
1945 and his asylum stipulated that he abstaincd from ali political 
aetivity. local or foreign. There were very few Muslims in the 
İndian National Congress in the years 1885-1905. Tlıe Ali India 
Müslim League was found in 1906. not in 1905. Jinnah was not 
chosen by Pakistan as her first Govemor General in 1947; Jinnalı 
had chosen himself before the country came into existcncc. The 
uulhur of Üıc book. who was a Group Captain in üıc Pakistan Air 
Force. ought to knovv Üiat there can be at any one time only one 
Amıy Chicf. Then. how did the "Amıy Chiefs" staged tlıe 1977 
coupl 

Social Studies (History and Civils), Wcst Pakistan Textbook 
Board. Lahore. 2nd ed, April 1970. pp.l31. Author: Abdul 
Ghafur Chaudhri. B.A. (Honours) (London). M.A.. M.Sc. 
(Alig.). Senior Editör. Wcst Pakistan Tcxtbook Board. Editör; Dr. 
Din Muhammad Malik. M.A.. Ph.D. (NVashington). Professor. 
İnstitute of Education and Research. University of the Punjab. 
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Lahorc. Translalor: Dr. Shaikh Asghar Ali, M.A., Ph.D., 
Dircclor, Audio Visual Aids, Lahore. Print ordcr: 5.000 copies. 

The Urdu original of this book has alrcady been listed and 
annotated in ihc scclion on Urdu books. Two poinis aboul this 
English version ought to be menlioned. The five pages (pp.64-68) 
of üıe Urdu original have been omitted here because ihey praised 
Field Marshal Ayub Khan, and substituled wilh half a page (p.46) 
or muted eriticisin of Üıe 1958 coup. Besides, Chapter 10 of üıe 
Urdu book has been dropped conıpletely. 

The message is clear and loud. The fortunes of Üıe persons 
who rule the country and Üıe contents of Üıe textbooks run in 
tandeııı. When Ayub Klıan was in povver in 1969 and the Urdu 
book vvas published it was right and proper ihat Üıe bulk of it 
should be in praise of hini. When, in 1970, he was no longer on 
the scene and this English translation was published it was nıeet 
Üiat üıe book should ignorc him. Ali the books published during 
Zia's years of power follovved this practice. Tlıe conciusion is 
incscapable; Üıe students are not taught contenıporary history but 
an anthology of tributes to current rulers. The authors are not 
seholars or wrilers but courtiers. 

The dishonesty of the auüıor and Üıe editör lies in Üıeir failure 
to notify these changes in a preface or a foreword. which enütles 
us to hüld üıcııı culpable. 

Class 8 

Social Studies, published by the Ilııı-o-Anıal 
Book Dept, Karachi, for the Sind Textbook 
Board, Hyderabad, İst ed. January 1983, 
pp.192. Auüıor: S. Haiııid Ali Jaffery. Translated 
by Hanil KJıan and Karim Baklısh Chaıuıa. Prim 
order. 10,000 copies. 

The revolt of 1857 is called "the War of İndcpendence" 
(pp.l 13-118); lqbal in 1930 "conceived of separate Müslim States 
in the north-westem and norih-eastem parts of İndia wherc they 
were in a nıajority" (p. 135): the Pakistan Resolution denıanded 
üiat "Üıe noıth-vvcstem and üıe norüı-eastem parts of india vvhere 
the Musliıııs were in a nıajority should be Joined together to 
constitute an independent and sovercign Muslini State" (p.l 38); 
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ihe brcak-up of Pakistan is describcd in four lincs; "In 1970 
general eleclions werc held İhroughout the country. People's Party 
won nıajority of seats in ihe National Assembly from West 
Pakistan: whilc Awanıi League won majority from East Pakistan. 
In December 1971 the eastem part of the country was detachcd" 
(p. 150); the account of the cument political system in the country 
docs not contain any rcfcrcnce to Martial Law (pp. 150-154). 

For corrcction of ali these statements sce Chapter 2. 

Social Studies: Geograpfty, History and Civics (Compulsory) 
for English Mediunı SchoJs, Sind Textbook Board, Hyderabad- 
Sind, fırst cd. date of published [repcated twice], June 1972, 
pp.266. Authors: Mim Muhammad Aslam (Chapter 1 on Land 
and People) and Dr. Abdul Hameed (the rest of the book). 
Revised by S.H A. Jaffery, West Pakistan Education Service. 
Class I (Senior) (retired). Translators: Chaudhri Abdul Ghafur, 
West Pakistan Education Service. Qass I, Senior (retired), Shaikh 
Abdul Haq, and Muhammad Ahmad Khan. Published by Nafces 
Academy, Karachi, for the Board. Print orden 3,000 copies. 

Tlıc forevvord makes the follovving statements: "Social Studies 
vvas [v(c.] introduccd as a separate subjcct after 1960 and it 
rcplaced the subjects of history, geography and civics. The object 
of introducing the new subject vvas to break the artificial 
boundaries betvveen history, geography and civics and to co- 
ordinate their different aspeets in such a maıuıer that the students 
may understand their inter-dependence. Fomierly books on social 
studies were so vvritten that different parts of the subject stood 
isolated and before long they called for a revision. In vievv of its 
situation, the Education Department of the Government of West 
Pakistan decided in 1966 Uıat the syllabus for social studies 
should be reorientated. Tire present volüme has becn vvritten in 
accordance vvith üıe nevv syllabus" (p.iii). "İt may also be bome in 
mind that the object of maldng a study of this subjcct is not only to 
givc factual infonnation to the students but also to make them 
conscious of their futurc rcsponsibilitics and to instil in them a 
sense of solving tlıc problems of their country" (p.iv). 

The prcfacc is da^d 6 March 1967, but it is attachcd to a book 
vvhosc first cdition appcarcd in June 1972. 

Only the first chapter deals vvith geography: the rest of the 
book treats of history. current politics and administration. 
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One point should be rccordcd right away instead of bcing 
polntcd out rcpcalcdly in nıy commcntary: throughoui ihe book 
East Pakistan is cons'dcrcd, rcfcrrcd to, mcntioncd and discusscd 
as if it vvcre stili a part of Pakistan. No noticc has bccn takcn of 
the tcnritle crisis which overwhelmcd thc country in Decembcr 
1971 and brokc it. As thc book is mcant to bc studicd during thc 
two years of classes 9 and 10, it tneans that at İcast tili 1974 the 
two highcst classcs of the school wcre not told of thc break-up of 
the country whosc history thcy wcre studying. 

Now for what the book telis us about history: 

"Our homciand. Pakistan came into bcing in 1947. But its 
naınc had nıadc history a fcw years earlicr. Sonıe pcoplc consider 
Pakistan to bc a ncw country. But this is not truc." (opcning 
scntcncc of thc part on history. p.63). 

Can anyonc make out what thc author is trying to convcy m 

thcse four short scntcnces? ou ı u 

The advcnt of Islaın in India rcfomıcd Hindu society. Shaikh 
Ali Hujvcri, Khwaja Muinuddin Chishti, Bahauddin Zakria, 
Baklıtiar Kakı, Baba Farid Shakar Ganj, Nizamuddin Auliya and 
other holy men "won över Üıc pcoplc" (Hindus) of India. "Their 
teachings dispcllcd many superstitutions of thc Hindus and 
rcfomıcd their bad practices. Thcrcby Hindu rcligion of the olden 
times canıc to an end" (p.73). 

I have not read any book on Hinduisnı or Indian history 
which telis nıe that thc old Hindu religion disappcared because of 
tlıc cfforts of thcse Müslim pirs and Sufis. 

"During thc Muslini rule, therc was no set rule for ascension 
to thc throne. It was not obligatory that on the death of a king. thc 
son nıust succccd thc father. The Nobles and the Ulema at the 

Capital took part in thc sclcction of a king" (p.75). 

Thcrc is absülutely no evidcncc in tlıc lûslory or contemporary 
chronicics of thc Delhi Sultanate and thc Mughal Empire of thc 
royal succession bcing detcmıined by the ulema or the courticrs. 
İn most cases it was the personality of the contender or heir which 
sctticd thc issuc. It was not uncomnıon to sce the rivals to the 
tlıronc fıghting among themselves. murdering each other, and 
even killing thc regnant father to make room for the ambitious or 
thc impaticnt claimant. Which ulema did Aurungzeb cotKult before 
dethroning and imprisoning his father and murdering his brothers? 
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Thcrc is onc page on Haji ShariaJullah of Bcngal (108-I09)„ 
and ncarly four pagcs (110-113) on Sayyid Ahmad Barclavvi. İn 
this ihc book folİQws ihc Standard practice of undcrplaying 
Bcngali contributions to ourhistory and rcligion. 

On 1857: 'The British cali it a ’mutiny' and thcir opponcnts 
’rcbcls’. Pakistanis, on the other hand, cali it the War of 
İndcpcndcncc" (p.l 13). The point is not argucd. Wc should rccalll 
that Sayyid Ahnıad Khan also called thesc fightcrs in the war of 
independence baghis. 

The Aligarh movement is given eight pages (120-127), the 
Deoband school two and a half (128-130), and the Anjuman-i- 
Hamayat-i-lslam of Lahore anothertwo and a half (135-137). But 
only four pages are sparcd for the post-1857 Bengali nıovenıents. 

The "Muslims got the right of separate eleetorates in 1906" 
(p.l34). Tlıey petitioned for the concession in 1906 at Simla: it 
was given to tlıem in 1909 under the Minto-Morley refonns. 

The Simla Deputation of 1906 demanded that the Muslims 
should be given representation in eleeted institutions "according to 
their population" (p.l52). He is wrong. The Deputation asked for 
wciglıtagc, that is morc scats than the Muslims wcrc entitled to 
under population figures. 

"İliç founderof the Congress was Ailen Hume" (p. 154). 

He was not. 1 have covercd this point already. 

İn conneetion wilh the making of the 1919 reforms he makes 
no refercnce to tlıe Lucknovv Pact (p.l69). 

The Lahore Resolution demanded "an independent State" 
(p. 178). For correetion see Chapter 2. 

"The word Pakistan was first used for the Muslini honieland 
by Chaudlıri Ralımat Ali when he was a student at Cambridge" 
(p.l78). The scntcnce appears immediately after an account of the 
Lulıurc Kcsuluiion, and Uıercfore gives tlıe nalural impression tliat 
Ralunat Ali invented tlıe word for the State allcgedly demanded by 
the Resolution. As no date is given to Rahnıat Ali's coinage the 
vvrong conciusion gains fimıer support. 

"Pakistan came into existence on the 14th August, 1947" 
(p.l 85). 

Read 15 August for 14, and see Chapter 2. 

" Both wings ofjh e country wer e treated cgually in nıalie re of 
economıc development .... East Pakistan was given a larger 
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sharc in thc aUocations" (p.l97). T his is thc typical Wcst Pakistam 
daim an^Tıas no element'of iruth in it. Sce also Chapter 2. 

Tlıc Parliamcnlary form of govcmmeni rcquires two things to 
succeed . . . organizcd political partics . . . [and] leaders of 
sclfless and sacrificing naturc" (p.205). 

This is a shallovv and unperceptive remark coming from 
anyone, but it is anserine in the mouth of a senior professor of 
political Science. İt makes two crass mistakes. First, it pays no 
attention to factors like pcriodical and honest eleetions, free press, 
colleetive responsibility of the cabinet. tolerance of minority 
views, vvillingness to resign if the house shows its lack of 
confıdcncc in the govemment, accountability of thc govemment to 
thc house in daily operation. a strong and rcspcctcd opposition. 
and abscncc of ordinances and olhcr cxecutivc fiats vvhich bypass 
tlıc parliament. Sccondly, thc two prc-rcquisites about İcadcrship 
mentioned by hini arc cqually ncccssary in üıc prcsidcntial fonu of 
govemment. 

"The ncw constitution which was promulgatcd on 23rd March 
1956 could not be put into operation" (p.208). 

İn fact, it was in operation tili 7 October 1958. For full details 

see Chapter 2. 

Ayub Khan's abdication in favourof General Yahya Khan ıs 
mentioned (pp.217-218), but its illcgality and its disastrous 
conscqucnces for the futurc of thc couniry arc not cven liinted at. 

The 1971 brcak-up of Pakistan is disposed of in six lincs, 
vvithout a word about the civil vvar, its causes, thc war vviüı İndia. 
and tlıc teasons for the scccssion of East Pakistan. 

As cxpcctcd, kceping in vicw the date of tlıc publication of tlıc 
book, tlıcrc is onc paragraph wclconıing Zulfikar Ali Blıulto’s risc 
to povvcr and paying tlıc Standard homagc to tlıc ncw govcmnıcnt 
(pp.218-2iy). __ 

The 1956 constitution "was cnforccd on 23rd March" (p.222); 
but on p.208 abovc he has dcelared that it was not put into 
operation. İn vvhich of thc two statcnıcnts vvili tlıc studcni put faitlı 
and ıcpcat it in thc exanıination seript? 

On thc 1965 vvar: "Whcn thc İndian attack had been stopped 
and tlıc Pakistan forces began to advance, cfforts vvere started by 
İndia for a ccase-fırc" (p.259). The preseribed Pakistani dici for 
thc vvrctched studcnis. Sce Chapter 2. 
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The "basic policy foUowed by ourcountry in forcign affairs is; 
lo mainiain fricndly rclations with the thrcc Grcai Povvers, Russia, 
China and Ihe U.S.A." (p.265). 

To put Russia and the U.S.A. in the same category vis a vis 
Pakistan’s forcign rclations is a travesty of truth. For Russia rcad 
the Soviet Union. 

Even the concerted labour of thrce professors (prcsumably of 
the English language) have failed to give the book a style which 
does not jolt the rcader on every page. It is impossible to list ali 
the hovvlers. A few examples will illustrate tlıe ineptitude and 
ignorance of the translators: Liaquat Ali "tourcd throughout the 
length and brcadth of the country" (p.l93); after Jinnah's death 
"there was a brcak-up of unity anıong the political leadcrs of 
Pakistan" (p.l94): Ayub Khan "enforced a new constitution" 
(p.224); "the judges arc appointed by the Prcsident but he consults 
also Govemor" (p.239): "in 1965, the rclations of India and 
Pakistan önce again detcrioratcd" (p.256). 

Classes 9-10 

Pakistan Studies for Secondary Classes, Janıal 
Book Dcpt, Lahore, for the Punjab Textbook 
Board, İst ed. March 1987, pp.214. Author; 
Professor Saeed Osman Malick. Supervisors: 
Sibt-i-Hasan and Hifsa Javed. Produced by the 
Punjab Textbook Board with refercnce of (s/cj 
the Education Department, Government of the 
Punjab, Lahorc (,J circular letter NO.SO (c) Edu. 
10-25/72 dated 15.7.75. Revievved and approved 
by the National Review Committce, Government 
ol Pakistan, Ministry of Education and Provincial 
Co-ordination. Print order; 5,000 copies. 

The inside fronl cover of the book carries an appcal from the 
Chaimıan of the Board addressed to the parcnts and students not 
to buy pirated editions of the Board's books and an advice to the 
students "not to purchase any additional books other than those 
prescribed by tlıe Education Department and published by the 
Board". There are fi ve elemcniary grammatical errors in the 
appeal. 
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I submit the foUovving string of dircct quotations from the 
book for the readcr's-alteniion and amusemcnt; 

"Man's mission on earih is to follow and cstablish God’s 
instructions to His commands" (p.21). The sense of the sentence 
has been buried deep under the debris of the grammer. 

"The Müslim rulers [of India] based iheir govemments on 
Islamic principles.... Muslini rulers iniroduced the principle of 
consultation in govemnıental nıatters. The rulers consulted the 
nobles conceming secular affairs and rcligious seholars and Sufis 
with regard to religious matters" (p.9). Contemporary histories 
and narratives do not support this daim. 

"From Akbar’s rule onward, the Standard of the Müslim army 

went down_the commanders became so ease-loving that they 

would go to the front in palki (cradle)" (p. 12). 

"The British came to jx)wer in the sub-continent afler the 
failure of the War of Independence, 1857" (p. 12). The British had 
exercised power in most parts of India long before 1857. Has the 
author never heard of the Regulating Acts? The British even 
controlled Delhi since 1803 and gave a pension to the Mughal 

emperor. . 

"Shah Waliullah's most well-known book ıs Hıjjatullah-hıl 
Baligha" (p.l6). For "most well-known" read best known. The 
book's correct title is Hujjat Allah al Baligha. 

"Nawab Abdul Latif carried on Sir Sycd's movement m 
Bengal" (p.20). The Nawab did not do any such thing. His 
movement flovved from an independent Bengali initiative and 
owed nothing to Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan. Why does every author 
trace ali Muslini nıovements back to Aligartı? 

"The Simla Delegation demanded separate representation for 
Muslinıs" (p.23). Read Deputation for "Delegation". İt also 
demanded weiglıiage, besides scparaic clccioraics. 

"The [Khilafatl movement was at its peak in the sub-continent 
whcn Mustafa Kanıal Atatürk declarcd Turkey a republic and put 
an end to ihe Caliphate" (p.24). The movement had passed ıts 
peak two years before the iĞıilafat was abolished. On 27 Febniary 
1924 Vasyf Bey moved in the Grand Assembly that the Khilafat 
be abolished. On 1 March Atatürk supported the proposal. On 2 
March the proposal Nvas endorsed by the People's Party. On 3 
March the Assembly adopted it. Sultan Abdul Majid, the last 
Khalifa, left Constantinople at dawn on 4 March, arrived in 
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Tcrritct in Svvitzcrland on 7 March, and ihcrcaftcr lived in 
Svvitzcrland üU iıis dcath. As from 1 July hc acccpted a pcnsion of 
£300 a month from ihe Nizam of Hydcrabad. 

"Iqbal wantcd a separatc State for thcm (the Muslims of 
India)" (p.29). Hc did not. Sce Chaptcr 2 for dctaiis. 

"İt is my wish that thc Punjab, the Fronticr Province, Sind 
and Baluchistan be combincd so as to makc onc State — The 
setting-up of a North VVestem Müslim State (of the entire sub- 
continent) is thc destiny of at İcast the Muslims of thc north west 
regions" (p.29). 

IThis is supposcd to be a quotation from lqbars Allahabad 
addrcss]. 

"The İndian İcadcrs could not come to any agrccmcnt (at thc 
Round Table Confcrcncc). The British Government, therefore. 
introduccd a ncw Constitutional Act — Tlıc Government of India 
Act, 1935. The Act gavc morc powcrs to thc provinces" (p.30). 
The Government of India Act, not the "Constitutional Act", vvas 
Üte rcsult of six ycars (1928-34) of British-Indian inquirics, talks. 
coUaboration, dclibcrations, discussions and confercnees. 

"Many Müslim İcadcrs in thc past had supportcd thc concept 
of a separatc State for tire Muslims. Allama lqbal was the most 
prominent among üıcm. Clıaudhri Rahmat Ali had even namcd 
this State as PAKİSTAN. Howevcr, the Müslim Lcaguc madc a 
fomıal demand for an independent State for the Muslims of thc 
Sub-continent in 1940. A federation of United India was no longcr 
acccptablc. The Pakistan Resolution vvas passed by tlıc Muslini 
Lcaguc in a mceting hcld at Minto Park (now Iqbal Park) in 
Lalıorc on Uıc 23rd March, 1940. İt dcnıandcd ... an independent 
State" (pp.31-32). There arc 4 factual niistakcs and onc vital 
omission in tiıc passage. Sce Chaptcr 2. 

"The clcctcd Müslim mcınbcrs of Uıc Central and F’ruvinciol 
Asscmblics hcld a Convention at Delhi in 1946" (p.32). It should 
be Müslim Lcaguc members, not Muslini mcınbcrs. 

Radeliffe gavc to India "Muslini majority ancas like Ferozepur, 
Jullundhcr and Gurdaspur" (p.33). Jullundhcr vvas solidly Hindu- 
majoriiy district. Oııly onc talısil in Firozepur and tvvo talısils in 
Gurdaspur had a Muslini majority and vvere allottcd to India. 

"The East Pakistan Tragedy in 1970 ..." (p.36). Rcad 1971 
for 1970. 
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İn 1970 Easi Pakistan "broke away fronı Ihc mothcr country" 
ı(p.38). East Pakistan broke away in Dcccmbcr 1971, not in 1970. 
Was Wcst Pakistan a "mothcr country" of East Pakistan, though a 
nıajorily of thc country’s population livcd in East Pakistan? İt was 
such fatuous proprictorial arrogance that Icd to thc brcak-up. 
Pakistanis İcam noüûng even from rccent historical calamitics. 

"General Muhamnıad Yalıya Khan, thc tlıcn Comnıandcr-in- 
Chicf of Pakistan Amıy, succecdcd him [Ayub]" (p.45). General 
Yahya Khan did not succeed Ayub Khan; he usurped Ayub's 
placc tlırough force and blackmail, and thc fact should be told to 
thc students. Tlıcy should also be told that on taking över powcr 
Yahya callcd himself Chicf Martial Lavv Administrator and 
Commandcr-in-aıicf Hor tlıc President of tlıc country. İt was only 
after a fcw wccks that his advisers in thc Forcign Office persuaded 
him to add thc titlc of President to his other honours and ofllccs 
and ranks; wcrc he to refuse, it might crcatc problems of 
intcrnational rccognition of the ncw rcgimc. The General 
condcsccndcd to accept thc office of thc Presideney of the 
Rcpublic. An eye-opening reminder of the debasement of thc 
Presideney of thc Rcpublic by Ayub Khan and his amıy. The 
Generals prcfcrrcd thcir rank to thc highcst Office in thc country! 

"İn Dcccmbcr 1970, Pakistan’s first general clcctions wcrc 
hcld under thc Legal Framevvork Order (LFO) for elceting 
pcople's rcprcscntativcs to framc a ncw conslitution. After tlıc 
clcctions, unfortunatcly, thc country fcll a vietim to political crisis 
and forcign conspiracics. Pakistan's ncighbour Bharat attacked 
Pakistan. The rcsult was thc separation of East Pakistan in 
Dcccmbcr, 1971" (p.46). Fordetails scc Chaplcr2. 

İn 1977 "tlıc Opposition Partics allcgcd thc mling Pcoplc 
Parly for rigging in tlıc clcctions. İt crcatcd a great rc.scntmcnt and 
llıc Opposition Partics launehed a movcıncnt against thc 
govemment. The law and order situation was totally out of 
control. The amıy took över and itııpo.scd Martial Lavv in thc 
country on July 5, 1977. Federal and provitıcial govcmmcnts, and 
thc Icgislativc bodics wcrc dissolved. The Comstitulion of 1973 
was partially hcld in abcyancc. The President and thc Chicf 
Martial Lavv Administrator (CMLA) noniinatcd thc members of 
Majlis-i-Shura in Dcccmbcr, 1981. The first session of this body 
vvas hcld in Islaniabad in January, 1982. The Chicf Martial Lavv 
Administrator and thc President of Pakistan, General Muhamnıad 
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Ziaul Huq, promiscd on 12th August 1982, ihat therc shall be 
compiclc Islaniic Dcmocralic System in ihc country by March, 
1985. As a step towards this goal, the Prcsident securcd a vote of 
confıdence in his favour through a nation-wide refercndum held in 
December 1984. After that, eleetions to the National and 
Provincial Assemblies were held in February 1985. Eleetions to 
the Senate and for the special seats for women and minorities ete. 
werc eompleted in Mareh, 1985 and this finalized the eomposition 
of the Parlianıent. In the mean-time, the Constitution of 1973, 
with some amendments was reinstated. General Muhammad Ziaul 
Huq took the oath as eleeted President of Pakistan on 23rd Mareh, 
1985. The sanıe day, the Prime Minister also took the oath, and in 
this way Islamie Demoeratie System started funetioning in the 
eountry" (pp.57-58). For a full diseussion of the Zia coup and his 
misrule see Chapter 2 bclow. 

"... the Muslims eame to this eountry bringing vvith them a 
elean and elegant eulture and eivilization. The Hindus were 
influeneed by tlıe Islamie eivilization. The Hindus are indebted to 
Müslim eulture and eivilization today" (p.I72). What is a "elean" 
eulture? Was tlıe Indian or Hindu eulture "unelean"? As for the 
borrovving, didn't the Muslims also take mueh from the Hindu 
way of life, whieh is a part of today's Pakistani eulture? 

"Urdu is the only language, whieh, wilh minör variations, is 
spoken and understood in the subeontinent right from Peshavvar 
(Pakistan) to Ras Kumari (Bharat) even today" {p.l75). 

"The syntax of Urdu language is sueh llıat the words of other 
languages ineluded in it do not appear alien. Instead, they look as 
if they originally belonged to Urdu" (p. 176). 

"Urdu literatüre has a vast treasure of poetry and prose and 
more is being added to it daily. It is quite suited to beeome the 
ofncial language" (p.l76). 

"It is neeessary that stories, dramas, songs and essays about 
every region of Pakistan should be vvritten in Urdu so that tlıe 
people of these regions nıay get satisfaetion in reading them" 
Otalieized n the original) (p.l80). For the vaeuity of his elaims for 
Urdu see belovv Chapters 2 and 3. 

"Before the ereation of Pakistan, Saudi Arabia had greaı 
synıpathy for the freedom nıovement of the Muslims in India* 
(p.204). The students are entitled to a proof and some exanıplcs of 
this "great synıpathy". Abjeet flatlery of a eountry whieh baeked 
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'General Zia's illegal govemment should have no place in a 
textbook. in fact in any book. 

The author was thc Hcad of Department of Political Science at 
tlıe Govemment College, Lahore, when he wrote Ihis book, and 
holds a Master’s degree from the London School of Economics. 
This egregious book has also been preseribed by the Sind 
Textbook Board as a tcxtbook for secondary school examination 
within the areas cövered by the Board of Intermediate and 
Secondary Education, Hyderabad, and tlıe Board of Secondary 
Education, Karachi. Presumably it was on thc strenglh of the 
authorship of this book that Professor Malick was appointed, in 
January 1990, on the Board of Advisors of the Heritage School 
System of Lahore, and after retirement from govemment service 
was made principal of the Lahore College of Arts and Sciences, a 
private English-mcdium clite institution. 

Pakistan Studies, IX and X: Solved Papers, Short Answers, 
Deseriptive Answers, Objeetive, Azad Pubİishers, Karachi, n.d., 

pp. 128. 

"lqbal was thc first important public figüre who gave thc idea 
of a separate Müslim State from the platform of the Müslim 
Lcague" (p.l 1): lqbal "did Bar-at-Law and went to Gcnnany for 
his Ph.D. Degree" (p.55); "in fact, it was Allama lqbal who gave 
the idea of separate homciand for Muslims of the subeontinent", 
and his 1930 Allahabad addrcss "contains the first conception of 
the two-nation thcory and demand for a separate home-land for the 
İndian Muslims. Allama Iqbal further explained his point in third 
Round Table Conference, in 1932" (pp.55-56); Jinnah "went lo 
England for Bar-at-Law" (p.56); the Pakistan Resolution "stated 
that tlıe norih-vvcstcm and north-eastem areas of south-Asia which 
had a majority of Müslim population should be formed 
independent State" (p.57): "it may be said tliat Pakistan represents 
thc true picture of Islamic Culture" (p.98); "Urdu is thc national 
languagc of Pakistan and an important language of thc world. 
Urdu got its curreney from the beginning of thc Muslini rulc. The 
cliicf eredit for its popularity goes lo myslics and saints, who 
wrolc in Urdu ... by üic advent of thc British it had been adoptcd 
by the Hindus and thc Muslims alike" (p.98); thc causes of the 
popularity of Urdu are summed up as foUovvs: "it has great pov/cr 
of mixing up wiih olhcr languages"; "it is spoken and understood 
ali över the couniry"; "saints, Sufis and poets had vvritten a lot in 
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Urdu. So it had bccomc popular among ihe Müslim masses who 
arc vcry rcligious-mindcd"; "various parls of Ihc country daim 
thcir own provincc as llıc cradlc bcd of Urdu" (pp.98-99). 

Iqbal did not uttcr a word about Pakistan at Üıc Round Tablc 
Confcrcnce. Ali ıhc Müslim mystics and sainis wrolc in Arabic or 
Pcrsian or in bolh languagcs, not in Urdu. If Pakistan is a irue 
picturc of Islamic culturc, this cullurc should be givcn a ncw 
mcaning and a ncw dcfınilion; llıcrc must bc a limit to which ihc 
sludcnis can bc madc fools of. Olhcr mistakcs in ihc paragraph arc 
corrcclcd bclow in Oıaplcr 2. 

Classes 11-12 

Pakistan Studies (Compulsory) far Intermediate 
Classes, publishcd by Sh. Shaukat Ali and Sons. 
Karachi, Scptcmbcr 1983, pp.ll2. Prcparcd 
undcr the supcrvision of Ihe Ministry of 
Educalion, Government of Pakistan. Islamabad. 
Approvcd for Üıc Dcparlmcnls of Educalion of Üıc 
Punjab. Sind. NWFP, Baluchistan. Federal Arca 
and liberated Kashmir vidc Federal Mini.stry of 
Educalion. Government of Pakistan, Islamabad. 
Notification No. F. 11-16/81-HST, dated 2nd 
November. 1981. as the sole lcxtbook for 
intermediate classes. Authors: Dr. Safdar 
Mahmood. Dr. AminuIIah Vascer, Saceduddin 
Ahnıad Dar, Iqbal Bakht and Dr. Azhar Hanıccd. 
Editör: Dr. Azhar Hanıccd. 

Wc arc told by Üıc Educalion Sccrclary of Üıc Govcmıııcnt of 
Pakistan in Üıc Forcvvord lliat "this lcxtbook on Pakistan Studies 
vvhiclı is a faiüıful iranslalion of the Urdu cdition produccd carlicr 
by Üıc Educalion Ministry has been publishcd bccausc tlıcrc vvas a 
pcrsistcni demand for an Engli.sh version" (p.v). 

"İn his famous slalcnıcni (Allahabad 1930) Allama Iqbal 
sirongiy advocatcd Üıc crcalion of an Islaniic State in order to 
nıaintain üıc separale idenlity of the Muslims of the subcontincni" 
(p.4); ıhc İndian National Congress wa.s foundcd by "Lord 
Hunıc" in 1885 (p.27); Bankim Chandra Cliattcrji’s novci 
Anandamath is callcd "Anand Sukh" (p.28): in 1930 "Allama 
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Iqbal emphasizcd that it was csscntial for thc Muslims of thc 
subcontinent, if they desircd to live in accordance wiih iheir 
cultural tradilions and social values, to cstablish a scparate State 
for thcmselves" (p.36); Rahmat Ali "proposed 'Pakistan' as the 
name of the country which was to bc formed" by the Lahore 
Resolution; which cicarly implies that Rahmat Ali did so after 
1940 (p.39); "the Muslims of the subcontinent waged their last 
war for freedom in 1857" (p.82); "the origin of Pakistan! 
languages can be traccd to religious topics, for İslam serves as the 
fountain-head of ali Pakistan! literatüre" (p.85): "historically it 
[Urdu] is the language of the Muslims of the subcontinent and the 
Symbol of ournational idcntity ... [it] is understood and spoken 
in ali paıts of the country" (p.86): the 1971 brcak-up is described 
like this: "By early 1971 thc law and order condition in East 
Pakistan had dctcrioratcd scriousiy. Bharat, taking advantage of 
the situation, infıltratcd her agents who provided arms to 
sabotcurs and anti-state elcmcnts who wcrc traincd and Hnancially 
assistcd to step up their efforts. Not contcnted at that, Bharat 
attackcd East Pakistan in November, 1971. The Pakistan Armed 
Forces. dcspitc intemal Communications bcing cut off and no 
rcinforcemcnts reaching them from Wcst Pakistan, waged a 
gallant struggle. As the odds were ovcrwhclmingly against them, 
they wcre askcd in mid-December to lay down their arms and 
cease ali resistance' (p.97-98). 

Hume was not a pccr, and he did not establish the Indian 
National Congrcss. For othcr inaccuracics and oddities sec 
Chaptcr 2. 

History of Palastan by Professor Rafiullah Shehab, published 
by Sange-c-Meel Publications, Lahore, 1989, pp.262. Actually 
ihis is a ncw edition, but the fact is not mentioncd, nor are the 
üutcs of tlıc prcvious cdiliuns givcn. 

The author teaches İslam ic Studies or Arabic at the most 
prestigious college of Lahore. The book is used by the better 
groups of intcmıcdiate students and also by some degrce students. 

"Many of thc Europcan and Hindu vvritcrs have tried to paint 
him [Aurangzcb] as a religious zealot, which he was not. He ... 
followcd most of the policies which were really originated during 
the rcign of Akbar .... Even his enemics admit that he was 
tolerant, large hearted and accommodating" (p.33): a "War of 
Independence" was fought in 1857, and "during the period 
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following the War of Independcnce, ihc British remained 
ncrvous" (p.63); al ihc samc time ihe amıy fighiing the British is 
referred to as "rebcl soldiers" (p.69); the name of the Secrctary of 
State for India 1917 is misspelt as "Montague" (p.78): the Round 
Table Conferences were held in "1913" (p.78): the Pakistan 
Resolution was passed on 23 March 1949 (p.83); Sir Sayyid 
Ahmed Khan laid "the fırst brick of the foundation of Pakistan" 
when the founded the Aligarh College (p.83), and "ihis school is 
righily considered as a fırst-brick laid in the foundation of 
Pakistan" (p.88): Iqbal gave his Allahabad address on "29th 
December, 1931", and a passage from the address is vvrongiy 
quoted (p.92); in 1860 "Urdu was the language of the Sub- 
continent" (p.l02); at Allahabad lqbal "discussed at length the 
scheme for the partition of the sub-continent, a resolution to this 
effect was also passed in ihat session of the Ali India Müslim 
League" (p.l 13); "the British Government under the Government 
of India Act of 1935 granted self-govt. to the people of the Sub- 
continent" (p. 113); the Lucknovv Pact was "a landmark in the 
political history of the Sub-continent" (p.l 17); the Simon 
Commission "was boycotted by both the Congress and the 
Müslim League" (p.l 18); the Nehru Report was submitted "in 
1926" (p.l 18); in 1930 lqbal "demanded for a separate homeland 
for the Muslims of the Sub-continent" (p.l22); the Lahore 
Resolution demanded "a separate Müslim State comprising of 
North-Westem and Eastem Zones of India where the Muslims 
were in majority" (p.l24). 

Certain facts musl be brought to the notice of the aulhor. Is it 
or is it not true thal Aurangzeb Alamgir desiroyed Hindu temples, 
enforced a harsh version of the Islamic law of one parlicular 
school (the Hanafi), dispossessed and incarcerated his father, 
murdcrcd his brothcrs, proscribcd ali liberal thinking, banned 
music and painting, and drained off the military and fınancial 
resources of the empire in trying to liquidate the Müslim Shia 
kingdoms of South India while abandoning westem and northem 
India to Marhatta, Jal and Sikh depredations? In what possible 
sense was he tolerant, large-hearied and accommodaling? It is 
impossible for any historian to notice the slightest resemblance 
betvveen his policies and those of Akbar. Read Montagu for 
"Montague". The Round Table Conference met in 1930-32, not in 
1913. lqbal's Allahabad address was given in 1930, not in 1931. 
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The Government of India Act of 1935 did not give India self- 
govemmenu it established a close type federal system in which the 
Central govemment, controlled by a non-elected and unaccountable 
Govemor General, was to hold the provinces in leash (though in 
fact the federal part of the Act was never implemented). The 
Nehru Rcport was issued in 1928, not 1926. For the correction of 
oiher mistakes see Chapter 2. 

The Khilafat agitation died out in 1922 when the Sultan of 
Turkcy was deposed (p.l70): in 1926 the Müslim League and the 
Congress decidcd to draft a constitution for India "in reply to the 
humiliation heapcd on India by the appointment of Simon 
Commission" (p.l70); the İndian National Congress is called the 
"Ali India National.Congress" (p.l71); the Pakistan Resolution 
was "passed on 23rd March" (p. 172); "an All-India Müslim 
League Icgislators convention was held at Delhi on 9th April 
1949" (p.202). 

The Müslim League did not join the Congress in drafting a 
constitution for India in 1926. The Ali India Müslim League did 
not boycott the Simon Commission: only a part of it under Jinnah 
did so. The Nehru Report was submitted in 1928, not in 1926. 
See also Chapter 2 for more corrections. 

"The present Martial Law Govcnrunent... decided to enforce 
honestly the Islamic system of govemment as promised by the 
Quaid-i-Azam to the nation" (p.207): "June 27. 1947. Pakistan 
State takes its birth" (p.211); "July 19, 1947. Two free 
Dominions are bom" (p.2I2); the NWFP is called "North- 
Westem province" (p.212); Yahya Khan postponed the National 
Assembly session schcduled to be held in Dacca on "March 1, 
1970" (p.214). 

Was the Islamic system which was enforced by General Zia 
Üıc onc promised by Jinnah to Ihc nation? Can any spccch or 
writing of Jinnah be quoted in support of this contention? If for a 
moment we assume that Zia's İslam was Jinnah's goal, did the 
fathcr of the nation want that goal to be imposed on the people 
against their will by a military ruler who had usurped power and 
had no sanction, legal or moral, for the ways in which he tumed 
his whims into ordinances? Pakistan took its birth on 15 August, 
not 27 June. The two Dominions of India and Pakistan were bom 
on 15 August. not on 19 July. 
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"Criticism of ihe Suprcme Courl's dccision which upheld Üıc 
assumpiion of power by Ayub Khan on the doctrine of an 
effeclive revolution thcreby legitimising force similarly fails to 
take inio account the political culture of the country and the 
shifting balance of forces in which the courts operated" (p.221); 
"it was General Yahya Khan's tragic lot to preside över the 
disintegration of Pakistan to which his folly had made a signal 
contribution. His ignominious fail from povver in the aftermath of 
the disastrous war with İndia in 1971 paved the way for the rise of 
the People's Party to povver" (p.222): Bhutto proved to be a 
dictator and shovved it in the 1977 elections. "Tİıe smouldering 
discontent found a povverful outburst in the general election of 
1977 and tumed into an extraordinary mass movement of protest 
prccipitating the imposition of Martial Law on July 5, 1977" 
(p.223): this Martial Law "by contrast was the grim deposit of the 
clash betvveen the political party in povver and the parties in 
opposition vvhich had brought the country to the brink of a civil 
vvar" (p.223). 

Does the political culture of the country demand from the 
Supreme Court that it ratifies and upholds every military 
overthrovv of a constitutional govemment? For the brcak-up of 
1971 and the Zia coup of 1977 see Chaptcr 2. 

"The regional languages, Punjabi, Pashto, Sindhi and 
Baluchi, are the products of the same cultural factors and 
ideologies vvhich brought Urdu into existcnce. This ensures to a 
large extent the cultural unity of Pakistan, if by culture vve do not 
mean a drab uniformity of language and emotional pattem" 
(p.226); "Urdu is understood ali över the country; in fact it vvas 
the lingua franca of the Sub-continent and may perhaps even novv 
be serving İndia as such. Next to Urdu, Punjabi is understood and 
spokcn ovcr most parts of the country" (p.227); "many ganıcs and 
sports are played in Pakistan vvhich reflect our cultural identity. 
These games inciude vvrestling, hockey, cricket, foot-ball, 
squash, and kabbadi" (p.228). 

According to the 1981 census of Pakistan, Punjabi is spoken 
by the largest segment of the population of the country and Urdu 
by 7.60 per çent of the people. İn vvhat vvay do the games of 
cricket arid football reflect our cultural identity? We borrovved and 
leamt both from the British.By the same logic, the English 
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languagc and Wcstcm drcss should also rcflect our cultural 
idcnüty. Do thcy"? For othcr points sce Chaptcr 2. 

One full chaptcr (pp.80-88) dcals with Sir Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan and the Aligarh movcment and there are refcrcnccs to them 
in othcr chaptcrs also, but there is no mcntion of the part played 
by Bcngal in the nationalist or the Pakistan movcment. 

The bibliographics given at the end of cach chaptcr and the 
general bibliography appcnded at the end of the book are 
extremely defective. For example, J.M. Keyncs's The General 
Theory of Employnıent, huerest and Money is said to have been 
published in 1957. Books don't carry their full titles, nor is it 
indicatcd vvhcther the person namcd as the author is the writer or 
tlıc editör. The most astonishing statement is that D.P. Singhal's 
A History of the Indian People is tlıe vvork of a British historian; 
and passages from this book arc quotcd in extenso in chapter after 
chaptcr to prove that a "British historian" is critical of British rule 
(pp.41. 64.71,73). The author is not aware that Dr. Singhal was 
an Indian Hindu scholar. 

The English uscd in the writing of this book may be illustrated 
by a fcw cxamplcs chosen at random: "Many of the problems, he 
had to cncountcr, were brewing for some time" (p.33); "As a 
result he did not adoptcd it as the official code of the empire" 
(p.33); "ihroughout his life Sahu acknowlcdgcd his greatness and 
alvvays visited his grave to pay respcct and indebtedness. This 
even negates the propaganda that he convertcd the Hindus to İslam 
undcr thrcat of power" (p.33); "ministers took över the reign of 
the govemments" .(p.33); "the struggle for Pakistan . . . 
culminatcd in the establishment to Pakistan in August 1947" 
(p.l 13); and "it is unfortunate that the Quaid soon parted us on 
Septcmbcr 11, 1948" (p.l96). 

Degree Level 

General Ziaul Huq's military rcgime dccided that a course 
callcd "Mutala'a-i-Pakistan" should be dcvised and that it should 
be taught in ali colleges (arts, Science, law, engineering, 
tcchnology, medicine, ete.), and no boy or giıi wouId be deemed 
to have passed his or her degree examint;tion until he or she had 
been examined, and declared successfiıl, in this course. A very 
special textbook for this course was prepared by the joint effort of 
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several comnıiitees and sub-committees of the Federal Ministry of 
Education, the University Grants Commission, the Allama Iqbal 
Opx;n University and a few other offîcial bodies. 

In the preparation of the course advice was given by Professor 
Muhammad İsmail Sethi, Member of the University Grants 
Commission, and Dr. Sher Muhammad Zaman, a former Vice- 
Chancellor of the Allama Iqbal Öpen University. The late Dr. 
Abdul Hamid, a former Direetor of the Research Society of 
Pakistan, was the guiding spirit in the meetings of the Course 
Committee and the Course Team. Dr. Ahmad Muhayyuddin, the 
then Vice-Chancellor of the Allama Iqbal Öpen University, also 
played an impoıtant part in the preparation of the book. 


The Course Team was as folIows: 

Co-ordinator Dr, Azhar Hameed. 

Members Professor Sharif-al-Mujahid (Direetor, Quaid-i- 

Azam Academy, Karachi). 

Dr. Muniruddin Chughtai (Head of the 
Department of Political Science. University of the 
Punjab, Lahore). 

Dr. Abdul Hamid (Former Direetor, Research 
Society of Pakistan, Lahore). 

Dr. Safdar Mahmood (Deputy Direetor General, 
Pakistan Sports Board, Islamabad). 

Khwaja Saeeduddin Dar (Head of Department of 
International Relations, Quaid-i-Azam University, 
Islamabad). 

Professor Javed lqbal Syed. 

Mrs. Muzaffri Qure.shi. 

Abdul Hamid Rathor. 


Dr. Muhammad Siddique Khan Shibli. 
Jalil Qazi. 

(Course Editör Dr. Azhar Hameed. 


Senior Editör Bashir Ahmad. 
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The ehapters of Üıe book vviıh üıcir aulhors are as follows: 

1. The Pakistan Ideology by Dr. Azhar Hameed 
(revised by Professor Sharif-al-Mujahid) (pp.l- 
28). 

2. The Land of Pakistan by Dr. Azhar Hameed 
(revised by Dr. Muhammad Sa'd) (pp.29-56). 

3. Tlje Sliaping and Evolution of the Müslim Society 
in the Subeontinent by Professor Muhammad 
Aslanı (revised by Khvvaja Saeeduddin Dar) 
(pp.57-80). 

4. The Pakistan Movement by Dr. Muniruddin 
Chughtai (revised by Dr. Safdar Mahmood) 
(pp.81-32). 

5. The Struggle for Pakistan by Muhammad 
Jahangir Alanı (revised by Dr. İnamul Huq) 
(pp. 133-168). 

6. The Role of the Ulema. Religious Leaders, 
VVriters, Joumalists, Studenis and Ladics in the 
Pakistan Movement by Hakim Aftab Haşan 
Qarshi (revised by Professor Muhammad Aslam) 
(pp. 169-208). 

7. The Establishment of Pakistan by Dr. Azhar 
Hameed (revised by Dr. Rarıque Afzal) (pp.209- 
238). 

8. Efforts for the Implcmentation of the Islamic 
System in Pakistan by Professor Zakria Sajid 
(revised by Karanı Hydari) (pp.239-272). 

9. Pakistan and the Islaniic World by Khvvaja 
Saeeduddin Dar (revised by Dr. Rurıquc Afzal) 
(pp.273-302). 

This book was published by izhar Sons. Lahore. for the 
Allama Iqbal Öpen University under the title of Mutala'a-i- 
Pakistan (Compulsory), n.d. The second edition carries a 
Forevvord by Dr. Ghulam Ali Allana. Vice-Chancellor of the 
Allama Iqbal Öpen University, in which we are lold that the text 
being now presented has been completely revised, corrccted and 
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supplcmented. The book also inciudcs the Forevvord of the fırst 
edition by Dr. Ahmad Muhayyuddin. the Vice-Chancellor of ihc 
Allama Iqbal Öpen University at the lime when the fırst edition 
was published; it claiims that the ablest teachers and expcrts of the 
country co-operated in the preparation of the book. 

The historical knowledge contained in this book is rcflected in 
the following statements ad assertions: 

İn 1930 at Allahabad Iqbal prescntcd the idea of a partition of 
İndia "with great clarity and detail", Forevvord by Dr. Ghulam Ali 
Allana (p.ix). 

On lqbal and the idea of Pakistan see Chapter 2. 

"The British were extremely proud of their povver and vvealih 
and their racial arrogance was great. They tried every vveapon 
against the Muslims, put restraints on vvriting and speech, 
deprived ihcm of their rights to employment and tried their best to 
keep them educationally backvvard .... İn short, throughout their 
rule the British treated the Muslims as step-children" (p.8). 

This is a gross exaggeration. The Muslims of İndia (along 
vvith other Indians) vvere more free to vvrite and spcak their mind 
under the British than Pakistanis have been since 1947 undcr their 
own govemments. The British extended much help and patronage 
to tlıe MAO College, Aligarh, and to the Ali india Muhammadan 
Educational Confcrence vvhich was founded by Sir Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan. In Bengal the Calcutta Muhammadan Literary Society 
received offlcial aid and help. 

"The Muslims never in their heaıt accepted British rule" (p.9). 

Really! Thcn, how did they persuade Uıemsclves to live undcr 
Üıis rule for ncarly two hundred years, and somc of their leaders 
and nılcrs fought on their side against other Müslim kingdoms and 
principalitics and amıies? And, apart from somc exceptionaI timcs 
İike the post-Mutiny decadc and the Khilafal movcment years. 
they livcd happily and co-operated vvillingiy vvith the Government. 
In fact, loyalty pcrmeatcd Müslim politics and cspccially the 
Muslini League. The balanced historian should not feci 
embarrassed in admitting these facts of history. From 1906 to 
1947 the great majority of the leaders of the Müslim League, the 
Bengal United Party, the various Sind Müslim parties, the Punjab 
Unionist Party and of course ali the Müslim groups in the United 
Provinces, vvere Navvabs, Knights. Khan Baliadurs, ta'alugdars, 
zamindars, pensioners, darbaris, business magnates of Madras, 
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Bombay and Calculta, and promincnt urban profcssionals wiih 
close links wiıh ihe establishment. Look at the Müslim membcrs 
of ihc Viceroy's Exccutive Council, Müslim delegatcs to the 
Round Table Confcrcnccs. membcr of the Müslim League 
vvorking Committecs and of the Ali İndia Müslim Conference 
Executive Boards and other such representative bodies, and the 
commoners are thin on the ground. Iqbal wrote a favvning elegy 
on the dcath of Queen Victoria, in the 1914-18 war he participated 
in the recruitment meetings, composed a verse eulogizing Sir 
Michaci 0'Dwyer, the masterful Govemor of the Punjab, and 
endcd up as a lOıight. Before him Sayyid Ahmad Khan had stood 
fımıly against the "mujahidin" of the "War of Indepcndence". 
Even the revered ulema of Nadwa indulged in such base flattery 
on Üıe occasion of the opening ceremony of thcir clar-ul-ulum that 
the reader of the official proceedings may wcll believe that thesc 
were the officials of the Church of England and not the doctors of 
İslam who were making these speeches. The Aga Khan was a 
great friend of the British Empire, and made no secret of his 
fcelings or his attaehment. There were many like him in Müslim 
public life. 

The play of loyalty is too pervasive a fcature of Müslim 
politics to be swept under the carpet. Original sources of history 
show it up. Contemporary newspapers publish its public 
expressions. Books are full of it. Seholars are aware of it. It is 
only the govemment and its paid minions who act like ostriches. 
That would not matter much ^t foı the fact that the govemment is 
tcUing lics to tlıe students and thus standing bctvveen them and true 
history. 

"This country is an ovenvhelmingly Müslim country and was 
created on the basis of an ideology, and this ideology is the 
Islamic religion of the Muslims. Thi.s is the generally understood 
meaning of the ideology of Pakistan" (p. 16, this is a literal 
translation of the Urdu sentence which is not clear). 

Even a dullard could not have vvritten a more inane sentence. 
İdeology equals İslam, then why indulge in tautology? The 
ideology of Pakistan is "the İslam religion of the Muslims". The 
apparent meaning bcing that the Muslims adhere to some other 
religion also besides İslam! 

Among the persons who are listed as the founders of the 
ideology of Pakistan are Mawlana Mahmud Haşan and Mawlana 
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Abdul Ala Maududi; it is not even mcntioncd that thcy were 
opposcd to thc Müslim League and Maududi was againsi ihe 
crcation of Pakistan (pp. 19-20). 

For a dctailcd conıment on this sec Chapter 2. 

"Allama Iqbal was thc first thinkcr to offcr the idea of a 
scparatc Müslim State in the subcontincnt on positivc and 
ideological grounds" (p.22). 

Iqbal was not the first thinker to do so. He did not offcr ihe 
idea of a scparate State in 1930. Whcn latcr in 1937 he argucd in 
favour of scparatism he did so on rcligious and economic 
grounds. not on "ideological" grounds. 

The scction on Muslini rcvival in India confincs thc trcaiment 
to Shah VValiullah, the Dcoband school, thc Univcrsity of Aligarh, 
thc Nadwat-ul-Ulcma, the Jamia Millia Islamia of Delhi, and the 
Anjuman-i-Hamayat-i-lslam of Lahore. No pcrson or institution 
from Bcngal is mcntioncd (pp.75-79). 

The events of 1857 are refcrred to as "thc War of 
İndcpcndence" (p.9Ö). 

On tlıis see Chapter 2. 

Tlıc Lucknovv Pact is prcscntcd as a victoıy of thc Muslini 
League, but no mention is nıade of thc fact that thc Muslims of 
Bcngal and Üıc Punjab lost thcir right to rule tlıe provinces (pp.95- 
96). 

The Lucknovv Pact is fuUy discussed bclow in Chapter 2. 

It was Mavviana Muhammad Ali who convened the AU-Partics 
Muslini Confcrcnce in Delhi on 1 January 1929 (p.99). 

For the correetion of tlıis sec Chapter 2. 

"From 1930 onwards thc idea of dividing India on tlıe basis of 
Hindu-majority and Muslinı-majority arcas and the crcation of a 
scparatc Muslini State began to gain popularity. At tlıis time an 
öpen cxprcssion of this idea was give by Allama Iqbal in his 
Allahabad addrcss" (p.l02). 

In 1890 Abdul Halim Sharar dcnıandcd that "India should be 
dividcd into Hindu provinces and Muslini provinces" (p. 102). 

For "provinces" rcad districts. 

"Sonic Muslini studcnts who wcrc living in England contactcd 
Iqbal during thc Round Table Confcrcnce and with his advice 
thcy, Icd by Raluııat Ali, started in carly 1933 a Pakistan National 
Movement" (p.I05). 
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We have no fırm evidence of such a mccling having taken 
place. Rahmat Ali did not start his movcmcnt under Iqbal's advice; 
he could not have done it because his plan of a Pakistan was 
totally differcnt from Iqbal's proposal of a large Müslim province 
inside the İndian fede^tion. 

After the 1937 elections "in the Muslim-majority provinces the 
local Müslim leaders joined the non-Muslims in their own interests 
and formed provincial parties" (p.l09). 

Where was this done? Which parties were formed in this way? 
In the absence of any information in the book no commentary is 
possible. 

The Pakistan Resolution was passed "amid shouts of joy and 
congratulations and wiıh unanimity" on 23 March 1940 (p. 117). 

Read 24 March for 23 March. See also Chapter 2. 

"The Unionist Party was founded in 1924. It was a party of 
big landholders .... İt created a spirit of hatrcd in the province 
which continued üU the creation of Pakistan" (p. 119). 

İt was not a party of men of broad acres. Among its founders 
and leading lights were Iqbal, Shaikh Abdul Qadir, Muhammad 
Zafrullah Khan, Mian Fazl-i-Husain and Mian Abdul Hayee. 
None of thcse was a landlord, big or small. Among whom and 
against whom did the party create hatred? Not against the British, 
under whom it served. Not against the Hindus and Sikhs, who 
were a part of iL Not against the Muslini League, which courted it 
and entered into a pâct with it. Against the people, who voted for 
it. It is a crazy statement as it stands. 

In 1890 Abdul Halim Sharar wrote in his joumal that "the 
subcontinent should be divided into Hindu and Müslim provinces" 
(p. 139). 

Read districts for "provinces". 

"On 23 March 1940 the Müslim League adopted a resolution 
asking for the creation of a separate State for the Muslims" 
(p.140). 

Read 24 March for 23 March. Read "independent States" m 
place of a "a separate state". 

"In its annual session held in Madras in April 1941 the Ali 
India Muslini League amended its ainıs and objects so that no\v its 
goal was fixed as the establislmıcnt of a separate rmmlakat for the 
Muslims of the subcontinent" (p. 141). 
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If ihe Muslini League wrote the Lahore Resolution into its 
conslitulion at the Madras session, as it actually did, the goal 
could not have been fıxed as "the establishment of a separate 
mamlakat" because such a goal found no mention in the 
Resolution. 

In the history of the NWFP the Khudai Khidmatgars are not 
mentioned (pp. 145-146). 

The Sind Provincial Müslim League Conference met under 
Jinnah in Karachi "in October 1936" (p. 156). 

Read 1938 for 1936. 

"At the beginning of this century the grcat philosopher Allama 
Muhammad lqbal gave the Muslims the lesson of freedom and 
Islamic identity and then suggested the creation of a separate 
mamlakat as a political solution of the problems of the 
subcontinent" (p. 160). 

There is no evidence at ali that early in this century Iqbal 
suggested the creation of a separate Müslim State. 

"On 23 March 1940... Pakistan was declarcd to be the goal 
of the Muslims" (p. 161). 

Read 24 for 23 March. The word "Pakistan" does not appear 
in the Lahore Resolution. 

"Chaudhry Rahmat Ali was basically a man of letters and 
joumalist" (p.l84). 

Not even remotely is this true. He created no literatüre and 
vvorked for or edited no nevvspaper or Journal. He was a political 
tlıinker and a pamphleteer. 

Mian Kafayet Ali's book Confederacy oflndia is referred to 
asWafaq-i-Hind(p. 184). 

Fazi Karim Khan Durrani is called "Farzand Khan" (p. 185). 

The Eastern Times, the Müslim nevvspaper of Lahore, is 
called Western Times (p. 185). 

The account of the Hindu-Muslim riots and killings of 1947 is 
blatanlly one sided, and ali the blame is put on the non-Muslims 
(pp. 233-234). 

"One aspcct of the history of Pakistan is not enviable; it has 
not achieved political stability and tili now, in spite of the 
experiments of parliamentary system, presidential system and 
military rule, we as a nation have not found agreement on the 
system suitable for an ideological State like Pakistan. We have alse 
not decided on the political system vvhich can hclp us in the 
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implcmcntalion of Islamic sharia and Islanıic way of life. But it is 
a matter of satisfaction that ali scctions of thc country, dcspitc thcir 
diffcrences, arc unanimous on the point that Pakistan was 
achievcd in the name of İslam, and thereforc it must exist as a 
fortress of the Islamic System” (pp. 247-248). 

There is a sharp contradiction between the contcnts of the fırst 
seven lines of the passage and those of the rcmaining four lines. A 
good try at stupefying even the intelligent students. 

"The Constitution of 1956 had just become operative when 
differcnces arose among the political parties of the country. At this 
juncture, in October 1958, General Muhammad Ayub Khan 
imposed Martial Law and saved the administration from disorder" 
(p. 259). 

For "just" read two and a half years. Ayub Khan saved the 
country from democracy, not from disorder. 

"In 1969 after disturbances and political disorder in the 
country General Muhammad Yahya Khan took the reins of 
govemment in his own hands" (p. 260). 

Yahya Khan usurped the President's powers, though with 
Ayub's consent (which was obtained by use of force and thrcats). 

"In thc eleetions of December 1970 Mujibur Rahman's Awami 
Leaguc won a success in East Pakistan on the basis of its 4-point 
programme. The Pakistan Pcople's Party won 87 seats, and the 
Awami League won 167 seats. The movement for the sccession of 
East Pakistan from Pakistan rcceived povverful support whcn the 
Indian Army, on the prctext of coming to the aid of the Mukti 
Bahini, invadcd East Pakistan and forccd thc Pakistan Army to 
surrender in Dacca" (p. 261). 

The clcction results are confuscd up. The fırst scntcncc refers 
to East Pakistan, thc second to the centre; but the differcnce is not 
made cicar. For thc secession of East Pakistan see Chapter 2 
below. 

"The P.P.P. govemment failed to establish an Islamic system 
in the country, did not treat the provinces cqually, and ereated a 
fecling of deprivation in the NWFP and Baluchistan. For these 
reasons a movement was started in 1977, which rcsulted in a 
change of govemment" (p. 262). Throughout the book Bhutto is 
not mentioned. 

The 1977 anti-govemment movement was not started for these 
reasons, but as a protest against alleged rigging in thc eleetions. 
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"In March 1977 all ihe opposition parlies joined togcther and 
adopted the Nizam-i-Mustafa as Iheir elcclion manifesto ... . 
During the election campaign because of the avvakening of the 
sentiment of faith limanj , the movement later started by the 
opposition became a revolutionary movement. Thus it was proved 
that this agitation against the Government in power was not a 
simple political aetion but a means through which the masses of 
Pakistan were providing a proof that they had accepted in every 
way and from their hearts the election programme of the 
opposition, that is the Nizam-i-Mustafa, and under no conditions 
vvould they allow the movement to be ignored" (pp.264-265). 

See Chapter 2 for the Nizam-i-Mustafa campaign. 

"The change which came on 5 July 1977 in the shape of the 
imposition of Martial Law might havc bcen on the surface a 
political incident, but in reality it was the starting point of an 
İslamic revolution" (p.265). 

To cali an act of treason (as defıned in the country's 
constitution) and usurpation the starting point of an islamic 
revolution is neither political nor virtuous. 

There are scveral unofficial teztbooks covering the same 
course. Seven of these are examined below. 

Mutala’a-i-Pakistan (Lazmi) by Professor Abdul Qayyum 
Natiq, Fazil Dars-i-Nizami (Nasiria), Honours in Persian 
(Punjab), Advance in Urdu (Allahabad) (s/c.), former Honorary 
Professor, Allama Iqbal Öpen University, Professor in the 
Department of islamic Knovvledge, Government College for 
Womcn, Karachi, ete., ete., Tahir Sons, Karachi, first published 
March 1982, this edition October 1989. pp. 191. 

"It is not orriy self-deception but an act of eheating and lying 
to say that at the time of the demand for Pakistan the leaders had in 
mind the problem of the division of India and they had no outlinc 
of the future constitution of the country" (p. 16); "it was in 1910 
that due to the efforts of Muhammad Ali Jinnah the Müslim 
Lcague and the Congress held their sessions at the same time in 
Lucknow" and signed a pact (p. 170); as soon as the partition of 
India was announced the Hindus started a kiUing of the Muslims 
which has no parallel in history (pp. 131-133); "it was unfortunate 
for the country that Chaudhri Muhammad Ali could not continue 
as Prime Minister and he was forced to resign, and therefore the 
1956 Constitution could not be operative” (p. 142); the 1962 
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Conslitution had sevcral clauses which werc opposed to the 
"sacrcd shariat, for example, polygamy, divorce, khula' and 
inhcritance by ihe grandson" (p.l43); "whoevcr came into power 
failcd to implcment İslam in the country bccause his own mind 
was incapable of understanding the blessing of the law of God. 
The blessed day on which the law of God was imposed on the 
country of God came on Saturday, 10 February 1979, and 
General Ziaul Huq was chosen by destiny to be the person who 
achieved the distinction of implementing Islamic law" (p. 146); "in 
short, the real objective of the creation of Pakistan and the demand 
of the masses was achieved when the Islamic Ordinances were 
issued" by the Martial Law Government of General Zia (p. 158); 
"after having becn a part of our country for a long time. East 
Pakistan separated from us in Dccember 1971. This was a very 
great tragedy for Pakistan. İn fact, it was the result of an 
intemational conspiracy in which the U.S.S.R. opcniy and the 
U.S.A. indirecUy proved that they were the enemies of Pakistan. 
India used her armed and political force for this purpose. Some 
Pakistani leaders also made serious mistakes, and the Big Povvers 
took full advantage of it, and the situation vvent out of control. 
Anyhow, Bangladesh came into existence" (p. 179). 

If the leaders Nvere in possession of an outline of the future 
constitution of the country, vvhy did it take Pakistan nearly nine 
years to make a constitution? The Lucknovv Pact was signed in 
1916, not in 1910. Communal riots had started several months 
bcfore the announcement of the partition which was made on 3 
June; and in Uıese riots Hindus and Muslims killed each other, 
Hindus wcre not the only killers. The 1956 constitution did 
operate, and Chaudhri Muhammad Ali's rcsignation had nothing 
to do with its abrogation by Iskander Mirza. For Zia’s 
Isl.'uııi/.ıtion and the .secession of Ea.st Pakistan sce Chapter 2. 

This book contains long references to Aligarh (pp.47-59), 
Deoband (pp.60-71). Nadwa (pp.72-78). Anjuman-i-Hamayat-i- 
Islam (pp.79-88). Sind Madrasa (pp.89-91). Islamia College, 
Pcshawar (pp.94-95) and Sayyid Ahmad Khan (pp.97-104). 
Thcrc are virtually no references to any Müslim activity in Bcngal 
or to Muslini political developmenls in that province. 

Mutaia a-i-Pakistan by Professor Muhammad Bashir Ahmad, 
M.A. (History, University Gold Medallist, Amold Gold 
Medallist), M.A. (Political Science). Diploma in International 
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Affairs. Diploma in Joumalism, Diploma in Library Science: 
Department of History, Government College, Baghbanpura, 
Lahore; published by İlmi Kitabkhana. Lahore, 1989 edition, 

pp.288. 

The Preface dated 14 Augusl 1988, makes it very clear that thc 
author's sympathies and commitment lie with the Martial Law 
Government of General Ziaul Huq. 

"The Muslims kncw that if they won tlıe freedom in the 
subcontinent their new mamlakat vvould prove to be the centre of 
thc hopcs of the Muslims of the entire world and also a fortress to 
protect İslam. This country vvould ünite tlıe Muslims of thc East 
and the West. and thus the Muslims vvould become so strong that 
they vvould be able to libcrate those Müslim areas vvhich vvere stili 
under the non-Muslims" (p.l2): in December 1930 Iqbal 
prescnted the idea of "a scparate and indcpcndcnt homeland for thc 
Muslims of the subcontinent", and thcn thc author gives a 
quotation from the Allahabad addrcss vvhich is not to be found in 
any text of thc addrcss (p.l8): "the Lucknovv Pact increased the 
poiitical stature of the Muslini Leaguc bccause thc Congress 
clearly acccptcd it as the reprcsentative party of the Muslims. It 
also imprcsscd upon thc Hindus thc solidarity and strcngth of the 
Muslims"; but thcre is no mcntion of the fact that the Punjab and 
Bengal suffercd under the provisions of the Pact; Montagu's name 
is misspelt (pp.88-89): the Treaty of Sevres is called in Urdu 
"Saivvray" (p.91); the Lahore Resolution vvas "passed on 23 
March 1940" and it dcmanded "a separatc homeland" (p.l22): 
Jamaluddin Afghani "prescnted a scheme for creating an 
indcpcndcnt Müslim State in the northcm part of thc subcontinent; 
he vvantcd to create an indcpcndcnt Jamhuriyya madc up of thc 
prcscnt-day Pakistan, Afghanistan and thc Muslim-majority areas 
of Central Asia" (p. 155): in his pamphlet Now or Never Rahmat 
Ali "dcmanded the immediate separation of the Muslim-majority 
areas of thc subcontinent" (p.l59): this scheme vvas rejeeted by 
"the delegates to tlıe Round Table Confercncc" (p.160); "in 1930 
Iqbal dcmanded a separate indcpcndcnt liomciand for thc Muslims 
for the first time from a poiitical platform" (p.161); in 1938 "a 
committee appointed by the Karachi Müslim Conference" said that 
the establishment of a separate Müslim State vvas the "only 
solution of the rights" of the Muslims (p.161): on 9 April 1946 a 
meeting of "five hundred Müslim members of the Central and 
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provincial asscmblics revised the Lahore Resolution" (p.l70); the 
communal kiUings of 1947 are totally and exclusively attributed to 
the non-Muslims (p.202); "the 1956 Constitution had been in 
operation for only two years when the country was ovenvhelmed 
by serious crises, disorder in every walk of life, economic 
decline, inflation and poverty. Iskander Mirza was greatly 
responsible for the creation of these conditions. In order to save 
his own Presidentship, on 7 October 1958, going beyond his 
authority, he abrogated the Constitution and imposed Martial Law 
. ... On 27 October Iskander Mirza's resignation was accepted 
and he was allovved to leave for England. General Muhammad 
Ayub Khan, the Chief Martial Law Administrator, took över the 
Office of the Head of State" (p.221): "as a result of the general 
elections of 7 December 1970 discontent increascd in the country, 
and under Shaikh Mujib-ur-Rahman the movement for the 
separation of East Pakistan under the nanıe of Bangladesh was 
started. At last in December 1971 East Pakistan separated from 
us" (p.223); the agitation against the Bhutto Government reached 
a stage where a nation-wide conflict appeared possible and the 
patriotic Pakistanis were troubled by the fears of the future. In 
these conditions General Ziaul Huq took över power. On 19 
December 1984 President Zia, in accordance with his promise to 
the masses of restoring democracy, held a referendum (p.227); 
"unfortunately, ir. the past verbal promises for the implementation 
of the Islamic way of life had been made, bul no practical steps 
were taken because of selfishness and political disorder.... One 
should be grateful Ihat now serious efforts are being made in this 
conneetion" (p.232): "in 1971 East Pakistan parted from us and 
became Bangladesh because of intcmal and extemal conspiracies 
and İndia’s open aggression" (p.238); "Indian aggression and an 
intcmational conspiracy separated the eastem part of Pakistan 
from the country" (p.283). 

The Indian Müslim vvorld had no idea that the creation of 
Pakistan would lead to Islamic world unity and to the liberation of 
ali Müslim areas under colonial rule; there is nothing about this in 
the speeches and writings of the years of the Pakistan movement. 
The plan attributed here to Jamaluddin "Afghani" has no basis in 
history. In Now or Never Rahmat Ali demanded the separation of 
the Punjab, Sind, NWFP and Baluchistan (along with the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir), not of ali the Muslim-majority areas of 
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India. His schcme was not rejccted by thc dcicgates to the Round 
Table Conference but by the Müslim vvitncsscs appcaring before 
the Joint Select Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform. The 
1946 Delhi meeting was attended by the Müslim League 
legislators, not by Müslim legislators; the two don’t mean the 
same thing. On other points see Chaptcr 2. 

Like ali other textbooks, this one also dismisses the 
contribution of Bengal to the nationalist movement in just one 
page on the Faraizi Tahrik (pp.55-56); but thcrc are eleven pages 
given to the Aligarh movement (pp.57-68) and there are several 
more references to Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan and his foUovvers. 

Mutala'a-i-Pakistan (Lazmi) barai Degree Classes, written by 
Dr. Muhammad Din, Department of İslam ic Studies, University of 
Peshawar, under the supervision of Dr. Qazi Mujibur Rahman al- 
Azhari, Dean. Faculty of Islamic Studies and Arabic, University 
of Peshawar, published by Taj Kutab Khana, Peshawar, 
December 1984, pp.218. 

In 1930 Iqbal "presented a scheme for the creation of an 
independent Islamic riasat in India or outside it" (p. 19). 

For Iqbal's AUahabad address see Chapter 2. 

He can't decide whether to cali the Aligarh College an 
"institution" or a "movement", but he is sure that many of its 
graduates led the nationalist movement and, aftcr 1947, rendered 
great Services to Pakistan (p.47). 

"The Services of the Dar-ul-Ulum of Deoband in the cause of 
the Pakistan movement are unforgettable" (p.51). 

The role of Deoband in preaching an iUiberal version of İslam 
and in opposing the creation of Pakistan is discussed in Chapter 2. 

"The Müslim rulers of India did not make a colony of it like 
the British" (p.70). 

Refinements of u.sage apart (a discus.sion of which will be 
beyond the comprehension of the students and the textbook 
writers), in common parlance colonialism and imperialism are 
synonymous terms, though they should not be. Müslim rulers 
were foreigners, they invaded and conquered India by force or 
arms, and ruled över the local population. The native subjects 
sometimes fought the alien masters, but more often coUaborated 
with them in their own interest, leamt their language (Persian), 
and served in their administration. Now read "the British" for 
"Muslims" and "English" for "Persian in my last two sentences. 
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and the parallel between Müslim rule and British rule nms 
smooth. Add lo it the fact that the religions of the two imperial 
mlers were different from the faith of the conquered Indians. 
Further, both tried to proselylize; the first through Sufis, the lure 
of material advancement. the attraction of equal social status (in 
theory), the temptation of being counted among the nıling class, 
the psychological fear of the foreign invader, and at times 
coercion; the second through missionaries, and ali other 
inducements mentioned above. The Müslim mlers won more 
converts because their tenure of power was longer than that of the 
British. In both cases it was the lowest stratum of Hindu society 
which embraced the State religion. The Hindus prcsented these 
attacks on their fold. Afghan and Mughal periods were full of 
Hindu- Müslim batties and Hindu revolts. İn the nineteenth century 
thcre were some Hindu-Christian riots in South and West India, 
but they did not spread bccause the numbcr of Christians was too 
small to act as an irritant, the British mlers announced a policy of 
religious neutrality, and the Christian Indians sharcd the religion 
of the mlers. But Hindu-Muslim riots continued and multiplied 
bccause there were many more Muslims and, vvithout official 
protcction, they were easy victims. 

The Hindus hated the two imperial powers in equal degree. 
For them both were malachchas (religiously or ritually unclean), 
emel outsiders. pitiless invaders. despoilera of their country, 
oppressive mlers, and therefore unvveleome intmders. They 
Nvanted to get rid of both, and this attitude was perfectly natural. 

In ali these respects Müslim and British mles fail in the same 
class. But there was one vital difference. The Muslims made India 
their home while the British did not. Five factors dictated this 
decision: climate, geography, history, size, and numbers. The 
British found India too hot to live in pemiancntiy. Were India a 
salubrious place they might have considered making another 
Canada of it. Geography favoured the Muslims. They had come 
from contiguous or nearby lands whose climate was, by and 
large, not very different from that of most parts of India. They did 
not fınd it a trial tö live here. History, too. was on their side. 
Waves of foreign invaders had been washing the Indian land for 
several centuries and leaving behind deposits of varying sizes, like 
the Greeks and the Huns. Some of them had not receded, like the 
Aryans. If the people from Central Asia decided to stay on, they 
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wcre only adding onc morc ingredicnt to a prc-cxisting brew. The 
huge size of India was beyond the colonizing capacity of Britain. 
No maltcr how nıany pcople from England, Scotland and Ircland 
chose to migrate to India they would always be a tiny group 
among the millions who populated her vast spaces. The same was 
true in the nunierical sense. VVhile the British would be an 
unmentionable handful in the subeontinent, the Muslims nıade up 
a respeetable niinority which could not rule the country and yet 
make its presence felt in decision making. 

But it is not true to say that the Müslim rulers did not make a 
colony of India. They were setüers in a ncw country. fomiing a 
separate community among thcmselves, and looking back 
nostalgically to their erstwhile motheıiands {re. Tuzk-i-Baburi, 
Humayun's mcmoirs, Gulbadan Begam’s rcminiscences. Tuzk-i- 
Jahangiri). That is exactly what a colony means. Further, the alien 
ruling class did not merge with the local converts, rarely recruited 
them to higher posts, refused to marry into them, and generally 
looked down upon them. İt is not a matter of chance or accident 
that up to and inciuding Aurungzeb's rcign the great majority of 
the maiısabdars was of forcign origin. At the end of 500 years of 
continuous Müslim rule only a minimal number of local Muslims 
had managed to climb high on he ladder of prefermenL 

Here 1 may add an interesting footnote to the sociological 
history of modem Müslim India and Pakistan. Almost every 
Müslim of any importance claimed (and stili claims today) in his 
autobiography, reminisccnces, memoirs. joumal and biodata that 
his ancestors had come from Yemen, Hijaz, Central Asia, Iran, 
Ghazni or some other foreign territory. İn most cases this is a 
false daim, for its arithmetic rcduces the hordes of local converts 
to an insignifıcant number. Actually it is an aftermath and a 
confirmation of Afghan and Mughal exclusiveness. İt is also a 
declaration of disafrdiation from the soil on which these shammers 
have lived for centuries and to which, in ali probability, they have 
belonged since history began. If ali the Wastis, Qureshis, 
Siddiquies. Hashmis, Khans, Sayyids. Bukharis, Ghaznavvis, 
Fatimis, Zaidis, Mashhadis, Faruqis, ete., ete., have foreign 
origins and their forefathers accompanied the invading armies or 
follovved them, what happens to the solemn averment that İslam 
spread widely in India? Are we expected to believe that the local 
converts. whose number must have bcen formidable, were all 
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nincompoops and ihc wreiched of ihe earth — incapablc över long 
ccnturics of producing any İcadcrs. thinkcrs or scholars? 

"The British captured power in İndia through irade and 
deceii". The paragraph heading reads: "British usurpation of the 
subcontinent". The Müslim conquerors are not cailed usurpers 
(p.72). 

"The Müslim League Working Commiltee. in its meetmg m 
Delili held on 4 February 1940, decided that the Muslims should 
make a clear demand for the creation of a separate mamlakat" 
(p.90). İn 1947, "the Hindus in order to wreak iheir vengeance 
for the partilion of the country and to punish the Muslims for 
having demanded Pakistan, indulged in large-scale looling, 
rapine, arson, murder and destruction" (p.l05). 

If any such decision was taken on ihis date it is not recorded 
in the resolulions published officially by the Müslim League 
Office. The point about the communal riots has been covered in 
earlier pages. 

"Soon after the creation of Pakistan, authority passed into the 
hands of the people who were not sincere in enforcing İslam, and 
they tried to tum the country's ideological direction [pahlu] 
tovvards secularism [la-diniat] [my translation appears to have no 

meaning, but it is an exact rendering of llıe original Urdu)-In 

Üıis heinous [nıazmum] action these people werc guided by some 
foreign powers" (p.l36). 

For the gravily and the stupidity of this accusation see below 
Chapter 2. 

"History cannot show the parallel of the national Nizam-i- 
Mustafa movement launched in March 1977 against the former 
govemment. Ii fuUy reflected üıe vvishes and desires of the masses 
that now they were not prepared to spare any effort in [the 
achievemeni of] .m Islaniic way of life. The pre.sent govemment is 
well aware of these senliments of the people .... Today 
considerable progrcss has been made towards the enforcement of 
the Islamic syslem" (p. 137). 

I have discussed the nature and scope of this Islamization in 
Oıapter 2. 

"After the elections of 1970, when the crisis of [caused by the 
issue of] the transfer of povver in Pakistan tumed grave. india not 
only insligated the East Pakistani leaders to revolt but, acting the 
aggressor, sent her army into East Pakistan. This storm of the 
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enmity \mukhalqfat] and misundcrstanding of ourown pcople and 
of foreigners at last cut Pakistan into two pieccs" (pp.204). 

The sccession of East Pakistan is dealt with in Chapter 2. 

Tamir-i-Mutala'a-i-Pakistan Lazmi: B.A., B.Sc., Medical, 
Engineering, Conınierce aur Magabalay ke tamam Imtahanon ke 
He mustanad Kitab, vvritten by Professor Saced Osman Malick, 
Hcad, Department of Poliücal Science, and Muhammad ikram 
Rabbani, Department of Poliücal Science, both of the Government 
College, Lahore, published by Polimar Publications, Lahore, 
1987, preface dated January 1985, pp.224. 

Some examplcs of its contents: 

"lqbal took his degree in law from England" (p.20). 

Iqbal was called to the bar. He did not take any degree in law 
from England or elsewhere. 

"The Aligarh movement made the Muslims economically 
affluent" (p.44). 

The Aligarh movement established the MAO College, and the 
graduates of Üıis College entered govemment employment and 
independent professions. But the opportunities granted to a few 
hundred persons to eam a respeetable living does not make the 
entirc community of millions affluent 

"The greatest significance of the Lucknow Pact lies in the fact 
that at İcast the Hindus, for the fırst time, acknovvledged the 
Muslims as a separate nation .... The British policy of divide 
and rule lost its effectiveness .... With this Pact was founded 
Hind'^-Muslim unity in İndia" (pp.74-75). 

The LuckiK>w Pact is discussed in detail in Chapter 2. 

In the Allolıabad Addrcss "Iqbal presented the demand for [the 
creaüon of] a separate mamlakat" (p. 106). 

He did not. See Chapter 2. 

Chaudhri Ralrmat Ali Icfl for England for higher studies "in 
1927", where he took his M.A. degree from the University of 
Cambridge and "his Bar-at-Law from the Dublin University": in 
January 1933 he and his Üıree friends published "an article" 
entitled Now and Never (p.l07). 

Rahmat Ali left Lahore for England on 30 or 31 October 1930, 
not in 1927. He was not called to Üıe bar at the University of 
Dublia Prospeetive baaisters do not study at a university, but an 
inn of court. Now or Never was not an article which appeared in 
any joumal or nevvspaper, but a leaflet issued independenüy. 
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"The 1956 Constitution was cancelled on 8 October 1958 and 
Martial Law was imposed on the country" (p.l69; no mention of a 
coup). 

The Ayub constitution "was in operation from 1962 tiU 25 
March 1969, while General Yahya lOıan promulgated another 
constitution in the country" (p.l70). 

General Yalıya Khan did not promulgate a new constitution on 
or after 25 March 1969. He ruled the country through martial law 
tili his departure from ofilce in December 1971. 

"Bctwcen 1969 and 1971 the country lived under Martial 
Lavv. İn this period a separatist movement emerged in East 
Pakistan at the instigation of İndia, and using it as a pretext Bharat 
invaded Pakistan in December 1971, which rcsulted in the break- 
up of Pakistan, and in the separation of East Pakistan which now 
emerged as Bangladesh" (p.l70). 

For the crealion of Bangladesh see Chapter 2. 

"İn 1977 the Nizam-i-Mustafa movement shook the Bhutto 
government, and on 6 July 1977 Martial Law was önce again 
imposed under Üıe leadership of General Muhammad Ziaul Huq" 
(p.172). 

The Nizam-i-Mustafa movement is discussed blow in 
Chapter 2. 

"İt was a great misfortune that after the Partition there was no 
one in Pakistan. except Hazrat Quaid-i'Azam and some of his old 
companions, who vvanted to enforce an Islamic System in the 
country. The overwhelming majority [bharmar] of the Constituent 
Assembly vvanted to make Pakistan a ladini [irrcligious] State" 
(p.173). 

This libcl against Jinnah and his colleagues is dealt with in 
Chapter 2. 

"llıe situaiion in East Pakistan deıeriorated vvith the arrest of 
Shaikh Mujibur Rahman, and, exploiting the situation in East 
Pakistan, İndia attacked Pakistan. İndian aggrcssion resulted in 
the separation of East Pakistan from the country" (p.l73). 

See Chapter 2 belovv. 

"In 1977 the present military government took över the 
administration of the country under General Muhammad Ziaul 
Huq. Normally, a military government is not bound by any lavv or 
constitution, but the present Government created a new precedent 
by maintaining tlıe 1973 Constitution, and this had good results 
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for the country. The preseni Government has, for ihe first time, 
sincerely laken practical steps for enforcing an Islamic System in 
the country, and has laid the foundation of a very great revolution. 
The preseni Government issued various Martial Law regulations 
lo promulgate the Islamic system. General Ziaul Huq's 
Government has, in ali sincerity, laken effeclive steps to [the Urdu 
word used here is jari, to issue, which makes no sense, and I have 
not tried to translate il] İslam. He deserves congratulations" 
(p.174). 

General Ziaul Huq did not maintain the 1973 constitution. It 
was "put in abeyance", an*d later changed out of recognition to süit 
his whims and ambitions. For the compliments to Zia see 
Chapter 2. 

"Unfortunatcly, after the eslablishment of Pakistan, during the 
first few years of independence the country was fuU of elements 
and forces which did not want to see Pakistan as an Islamic 
society. The greaiest misfortune was that ihese elements 
succeeded in entering the first Constituent Assembly of the 
country, vvherc ihcy tried their best to achieve their despicable 

objeciives-Today, 36 years after becoming free, we are stili 

far from our goal .... The preseni military Government came 
inlo power in 1977. Reading aright the rcal aim of the country, it 
is treading the correct path and has made valuable efforts to 
establish a complete Islamic system. For taking these steps the 
govemment of General Ziaul Huq deserves congratulations: it has 
laken solid steps to bring the Islamic system lo the country, and, 
unlike the previous govemments, il has not just used the name of 
İslam as an empty fomiality" (pp. 179-180). 

Both parts of the passage are commentcd upon in Chapter 2. 

Mutala'a-i-Pakistan Lazmi barai Tulaba B.A., B.Sc., 
Agriculıure University wa digar muqabalay ke 
Imtahanat ke He, vvritten by Zahid Husain, M.A. (Political 
Science), M.A. (History), Govemment Dcgree College, Qasur, 
revised by Professor Anwaarul Huq Qureshi, Goveırunent 
College, Gujranwala, and Professor Muhammad Saleem Sahib, 
Govemment Degree College, Mandi Bahauddin, published by 
Amin Book Depl, Lahore, November 1989, pp.l64. 

Some of the statements and "facts" presented in it: 

The Hindus vvanted the Urdu language to disappear from the 
subeontinent. But "the elimination of Urdu was tantamount to the 
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elimination of the cnürc (Müslim) nation, and thc Indian Muslims 
realizcd ihis very well. Thcreforc, one of üıcir primary objeclives 
was ihe prolection of Urdu; in this way, thc crcation of Pakistan 
emergcd as thcirdcmand" (p.l4). 

See Oıapter 2 bclow for the tendcntious charactcr of the 
statcmcnL 

"Till lqbal's Allahabad address the Indian Muslims believed 
ihat if the Congress acceptcd thcir separate entity and agrecd to 
protcct their economic. cultural and poîitical rights the two nations 
could live togethcr in a united India" (p.21). 

The Indian Muslims did not believe in this. Dozens of pcople 
proposed some kind of a division of India before Iqbars 
misrcportcd suggcstion. 

"Though several sehemes of a division of India had been 
presented prior to the Allahabad address, yet Allama lqbal offercd 
the idca of a new State" (p.21). 

This statement contradicts the onc madc immediatcly before it. 

"It will not be wrong to say that thc Allahabad address was a 
milestone of the Pakistan movement; because ali the earlier 
concepts of a division of India were individual [made in an 
individual capacity] and incomplete. But Allama Iqbal, speaking 
for the fırst time from the poîitical platfonn of the Müslim League, 
rejected the idea of a shared nationality with proper arguments, 
and then, with reasoning, made it clear that the Hindus and 
Muslims were different in respect of religion. politics, ciyilization 

and culture_[He proceedcd to suggest that] the Punjab, Sind, 

NWFP and Baluchistan could be separated from India and made 
into a separate homciand [watan\" (p.23). 

At Allahabad lqbal did not argue for a two-nation theory; on 
the contrary he spoke if "unity in diversity". He also did not 
ücınaiıü a scpurulc tiomciand. Tlıc pmini has been covcrcd at many 
placcs in earlier pagçs. Full details in Chapter 2 bclow. 

"The Lucknovv Pact is of great historical importance. Under 
its terms, the Congress for the fırst time acknowledged the 
Muslims as a proper [ba qaida] separate nation, which was a great 

triumph for the Müslim League-The Pact demonstrated not 

only to the Brilish but also to the whole woıld that the Muslims 
were a separate nation" (p.54). 

Far from being a triumph for the Müslim League the Lucknovv 
Pact was a proof of the party’s shortsightcdness, total lack of 
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consideration for ıhe futurc and intcrests of ihe Muslims of Bcngal 
and thc Punjab (ıhe majority of the community in thc 
subcontincnt). and complctc subservience to a handful of İcaders 
of ıhe Uniied Provinces. Full deiails are given in Chapier 2 below. 

In 1930 Iqbal demanded "a scparale homeland [watan\" 
(p.85). 

He did no such Uıing. I have dcall vviüı ıhe point in earlier 
pagcs bul wil] fumish full dclails in Chapier 2. 

"Chaudhri Rahınal Ali weni lo England lo do his bar_He 

publishcd his Now orNeveron 18 January 1933 _He died in 

Europe in 12 Fcbruary 1951. He is buricd in Woking" (p.87). 

Ralunal Ali was callcd lo ihe bar, bul his primary purpose in 
going lo England was lo sludy al a univcrsily, which he achieved 
by laking a degrcc al Caınbridgc. To say ihai he died in Europe is 
like saying ihai Jinnah died in Asia. He died on 3 February, noi 
12. He is buricd in ıhe Markel Road Ccnıciery, Canıbridgc. noi in 
Woking. 

The usc of ıhe "stalcs" in ıhe plural in ihc lcxl of ihc Lahore 
Resolution vvas corrcclcd "al a Muslini Lcague session hcld on 9 
April 1946" (p.lOl). 

The Ali İndia Muslini Lcague did nol hold any session al Delhi 
in April 1946 or ihroughoul ihai year. He is confusing ıhe 
Convcniion sunımoncd by Jinnah of ali ihe Muslini League 
Icgislalors vviıh an annual session; a very serious nıisiake. 
considering üıai ıhis galhering amendcd ıhe Lahore Resoluiion 
vvhich il had no riglıl lo do. Full delails in Chapier 2. 

On ıhe Ayub coup: "Because of ihe wrong policies and 
irrcspcnsibiliiies of ıhe self-siylcd political İcaders ihe couniry 
slood at ıhe brink of a disaster, and thc need of a strong 
govcmnıcnt vvas grcatly fcit. İn ihesc circunıstanccs. General 
Muhanınıod Ayub Khan nıarhunı inıposcd Marüal Law in Oclobcr 
1958 and a.ssunıcd povvcr and abrogated thc 1956 Constitution" 

(p.120). 

For ıhe corrcciion scc bclovv Chapier 2. 

İn llıc 1977 anti-govcmnıcnt Nizanı-i-Muslafa agitation "ıhe 
masses supportcd llıc opposilion partics in a great way [zabardast 
tariqe se)... . The pcople of ihc couniry vvene clearly split into 
tvvo scetions .... Things vvere gclling out of hand. The other 
majör povvcr of ıhe country, thc amıcd forces, decidcd to lake 
över llıc adnıinisiraii'on of llıc country" (p. 125). 
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If the masscs supportcd the Nizam-i-Mustafa movcment "in a 
grcat way", why wcıc ihe people "split into two sections"? Arc ihc 
masscs and ihe people lwo diffcrent entitics? For the antics of ihc 
movcment scc Chapicr 2. 

Rahbar-i-Mutala’a-i-Pakıştan (Laznti) barai Tulaba wa Talibat 
Degree Classes Engineering wa Medical wa Commerce aur Zar'i 
University, in accordance wiih Üıe syilabus of ali Pakistan! 
Universiiies, vvrittcn by Professor Ghulam Sanvar Chccmah, 
Department of History, Government Collegc, Lahore, Professor 
Rarıque Chaudhri, Department of History. Government Collegc. 
Faisalabad. and Professor Nasecr Ahmad Chaudhri. Department 
of Political Science. Government Murray Collegc. Sialkot. 
publishcd by Qureshi Brothers Publishcrs. Lahore. 1985. pp.280. 

The Prcfacc opens wilh this sentcıjce: "Pakistan is the 
embodiment of the wishcs of Sir Sayyid Alunad Khan. the 
fulfıhncnt of the dreams of Iqbal. the fruit of the leadership of 
Quaid-i-Azam. and the martyr-place of the hundreds of thousands 
of Muslims" (p.l). 

Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan did not wish that İndia should be 
dividcd and a Müslim State ereated. "Hundreds of thousands of 
Muslims" did not die in Pakistan in 1947; they died in İndia. 
"Martyr-place" is a meaningless word. even in its Urdu original. 

Other cxamplcs of historical knowlcdgc; 

"The fact is that it was the Aligarh movcment which gave a 
new life to the Muslims of tlıc subeontinent. ... It prepared the 
Muslims for the task of freeing themselves from the yoke of both 
the British and the Hindus" (p.81). 

"The Muslims of the entire subeontinent always lookcd to 
Aligarh [for guidance].... NVhenever Ürere was any problem the 
Muslims lookcd to Aligarh for leadership" (p.83). 

Mo.st of üre leadership tirat guidcd Üre nationalist aırd Pakistan 
movements was the gift of Üre Aligarh movcment" (p.84). 

The wild praise of Aligarh has littlc basis in fact. This 
exaggeratcd emphasis on Aligarh also ignores the contribution 
made by Üre Muslims of Üre rest of İndia. 

"The sons of Üre Deoband not only iırrparted religious training 
to one whole generation ..." (p.87). 

Deoband trained not "one whole" generation but. 
unfortunately. three gcncraüons. For what Deoband stood for and 
did see Chaptcr 2. 
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The 2 V 2 - pagc account of the Jamia Millia of Delhi is sileni on 
its pro-Congress policies (pp. 104-106). 

Mavviana Mulıanımad Ali "took his honours degree in English 
Literatüre from Oxford" (p.l06). 

He took his degree in Modem History, not in English 
Literatüre. 

The Indian National Congress is called "Ali İndia National 
Congress" (p.l09). 

"Under the Lucknovv Pact the AU india National Congress for 
the fırst time acknowledged the Muslini League as the sole Müslim 
organization. Secondly, constitutionally and democratically, it 
accepted Muslims as a proper [bagaida] separate nation .... The 
Govemment's divide and rule policy received a great blow" 
(p.125). 

AU the statements about the Pact are incorreet. See Chapter 2. 

In 1930 lqbal presenied "the concept of the necessity of an 
independent Müslim State" (p.l57). 

İn 1930 Iqbal offered "a seheme for Uıe division of İndia" 
(p.172). 

He did not suggest a division of india in 1930. See Chapter 2 
for full details. 

The 1939 confederacy seheme of "A Punjabi" is said lo be the 
work of Nawab Sir Muhammad Shahnawaz Khan of Mamdot 
(p.174). 

It was the work of Mian Kafayet Ali, who wrote under the 
pseudonym of "A Punjabi", not that of Nawab Sir Shahnavvaz 
Khan of Mamdot. 

"The population of the eastem wing of Pakistan was larger 
ıhan that of the westem vving. Therefore, the idea was put (by 
whom?) in the mind of the Bengalis that the language of the 
majority arca should have the status of the national language. 
Kceping in vicw the dclicatc situaüon then obtaining in Pakistan, 
such problems should not have been brought lo the public view 
[manzar-i-am par]. But it provided a golden opportunity to the 
Hindus, who vvantcd to see another problem added to the already 
existing oncs. Even if we consider the demand of the Bengalis as 
reasonable, this was not the opportune lime to put it forward; 
moreover, sometimes national ıequirements demand self-sacrifıce" 
(p.223). 
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On 1971: "Shaikh Mujibur Rahman wanted to cnforce a 
constitution of his own liking and insisicd on convening the 
Asscmbiy. Zulfıkar Ali Bhutto wanted ihe Assembly lo mect after 
soınc agrccnıcnt had bccn reachcd. In ihese circumstances, an 
opcn rcvolt eruptcd in Easi Pakistan, (the policies of thc] forcign 
powers and the İndian military intervention lumcd the scales m 
favour of Mujibur Rahman and his clique. and the Pakistan Army 
was forced to surrender. East Pakistan became Bangladesh" 
(pp.233-234). 

See Chapter 2 on the secession of East Pakistan. 

On 1977: "The Government negotiated with the Pakistan 
National Alliance. It was declared that the talks had ended in an 
agrcement. At thc last movement. Air Marshal Asghar Khan 
refused to acccpt tlıe agrcement. The anti-Govemment movement 
grcw more intensivc. At last, on 4 July 1977, the brave and 
patriotic army of Pakistan önce again stcpped forward to save the 
country and the nation, took över the govemment. and announced 
thc imposition of Marüal Law. The Assembly and the Senate werc 
dissolved. Parts of the 1973 Constitution were suspended. Wıth a 
view to maintaining its neutral position the military govemment 
promiscd to hold fresh elcetions within 3 months and transfer 
power to the representatives of the people. But soon the new 
govemment rcalized that conditions werc worse than they should 
have bcen [zarurat se ziada kharab], and üıerefore its fırst duty 
was to attend to putting things right" (p.235). 

For the Zia coup see Chapter 2. 

A Textbook of Pakistan Studies for B.Sc.. B.Com., 
M.B.BS.. MA. and B.E.. by Sayceduddin. Leeturer in Pakistan 
Studies. Mehran University of Engincering and Technology, 
publishcd by Farooq Kitab Ghar, Karachi. İst ed. 1986. pp.204. 

Dr. S. Rizvvan Ali Rizvi. Professor of Political Science, 
University of Karachi. gives his opinion, which is inciuded in the 
book. that "it is rcaUy a bold step to mect the growing demand of 
thc literaturc on the subjcct.... This book wiU serve a lot to ali 
concemed with tlıe subject" (p.xi). 

Rahmat Ali "was a post-graduate student" at Cambridge (p.3); 
"the fırst and the forcmost aim of the cmergcnce of Pakistan was 
the eslablishment of an Islamic Sute. The founders of Pakistan 
had made a pledge to the Muslims of thc sub-continent to make 
Pakistan an Islamic State" (pp.5-6); "ideology of Pakistan mcant 
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U/c.] lo achieve a scparalc homeland whcrc ihe Muslims could 
rule according to Üıeir own code of life and according to thcir own 
cultural growth, traditions and Islamic Laws" (p.lO); Iqbal was 
"thc fırst important public figüre in the United India to profound 
[«c.) the idea of a scparate homeland for the Muslims of the sub- 
contincnt .... As lqbal is the ideal dreamer of the very 
conception of Pakistan, therefore, his thoughts could be the 
Ideology of Pakistan" (p.ll); in 1930 Iqbal "formulated 
conception of an Islamic State in India and outlined its physical 
boundaries" (p.l3); the Lahore Resoîution was passed on 23 
March 1940 (p.89). 

Rahmat Ali was an undergraduate at Emmaneul College, 
Cambridge. He did not read or work for a post-graduate degree. 
The founders of Pakistan did not promise the people an Islamic 
State, certainly not of the kind the book means. The definition of 
the ideology of Pakistan conveys no sense or meaning. How can a 
people rule "according to their own cultural grovvth"? School-boy 
English. Iqbal did not demand a separate State. What is an "ideal 
dreamer"? Now we are given a new definition of the ideology of 
Pakistan: the thoughts of lqbal. For other errors in this passage 
see Chaptcr 2 below. 

He discusses Müslim educational and cultural institutions of 
India: Aligarh (pp;33-51). Deoband (pp.52-55), and Nadv<^a, 
Anjuman-i-Hamayat-i-Islam. Sind Madrasa and Islamia College, 
Peshawar (pp.56-57). There is no mention of Bengal's 
contribution to Müslim Indian politics, education or culture. The 
break-up of 1971 finds no place in the book, nor is there any 
discussion at ali of demccracy or military rule or the various 
coups. 

Ali the above books aimed at providing a text for the 
compulsory papcr. In thc carly 1980s üıc Allama Iqbal Öpen 
University decided to offer Pakistan Studies as a full-Iength 
optional course for its degree classes. An elaborate syllabus was 
drawn up by a "Course Team", which drew up the curriculum, 
wrote the contents of the textbook, translated parts of it (from 
which language is not known), edited the body of the book, and 
co-ordinated the entire exercise. 

The personnel responsible for this academic exercise ought to 
be mentioned. The co-ordinator was Abdul Hameetf Rathor 
(antccedents or qualifications not mentioned). The authors were: 
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Khwaja Saccduddin Ahmad Dar (Head of the Department of 
International Relations, and Dean Administration, Islamia 
University. Quaid-i-Azam University (?) (prcsumably he wrote in 
English because his name is follüwed by the translator, Professor 
Karam Hydari), Dr. Abdul Hameed (a former Professor of 
History at the University of the Punjab), and Dr. Muhammad 
Aslam Sayyid (Assistant Professor of History, Quaid-i-Azam 
University). EditorS: Javed Iqbal Sayyid and Anwarul Huq (no 
details about them given). Parts of the book were revised [nazar 
sani] by: Dr. Muhammad Yusuf Abbasi and Dr. Riaz Ahmad 
(Department of History, Quaid-i-Azam University). 

The Course Committee consisted of: Dr. A.H. Dani 
(Professor Emeritus, Quaid-i-Azam University), Dr. Sarfraz K. 
Qurcshi (Direetor of Research, Pakistan Institute of Development 
Economics), Dr. Muhammad Aslam Sayyid (Assistant Professor 
of History, Quaid-i-Azam University), Professor Javed Iqbal 
Sayyid, Dr. Khwaja Muinuddin Jamil, Abdul Hameed Rathor, 
Muhammad Rashid, and Faruq Solangi. 

The fırst volüme of the book, dealing with History, was 
published as Mutala'a-i-Pakistan, BA. (Tarikh) by the Allama 
Iqbal Öpen University, Islamaba^l, in 1984 in 4,000 copies. It is a 
work of 404 pages of larger than usual size. Some of its 
assertions are quoted below: 

The 1857 revolt is called "The War of Independence" (p.67). 

On the " War of Independence" see Chapter 2. 

I.H. Qureshi's The Müslim Community of the Indo-Pakistan 
Sub-continent is cited as The Müslim Community of India and 
Pakistan (p.I07 f.n.2). 

"Mawlawi Abdul Huq’s statement that the Urdu language was 
the fırst brick of the foundation of Pakistan is perfectly correct" 
(p.159). 

This would make Müslim nationalism a purely linguistic 
nationalism and Pakistani patriotism an ethnic chauvinism. 
Pakistan was neither demanded nor achieved by the Muslims of 
Delhi and the United Provinces alone. None of the top leaders of 
the Pakistan movement are on record as having equated the 
preservation of Urdu with the creation of Pakistan. The AH India 
Müslim League did not pass any resolution to the effect that Urdu 
shall be the offıcial or national language of Pakistan, and in this it 
was wiser than the rulers of Pakistan; for lıad such a declaration 
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bccn nıadc many Bcngalis, Sindhis, Baluchis and Pathans, and at 
İcast some Punjabis, not to speak of the prospective migrants from 
Westcm and Southern India, vvould have abandoned, or at least 
vvcakened in their enthusiasm for, the ideal of Pakistan. 
Remembcr that when this "first brick of the foundation" was 
hurled at the Bengali Pakistanis the act sowed the fırst seeds of 
alienation and secession. That should be enough of a waming to a 
people who are capable of leaming from history. 

In 1930 lqbal suggested the creation of "an Islamic mamlakat 
in the north-west of the subeontinent" (p.234). 

Iqbal did not do so. See Chapter 2 below. 

Sir Theodore Morison is repeatedly called "Martin", and his 
book, which is quoted but whosc title is not mentioned even önce, 
is said to have been published in 1818 (p.248). 

For this unbelievable mistake see Chapter 2. Ali the leading 
historians of the country vvorking colleetively did not know the 
name of a fonner principal of the MAO College, Aligarh, did not 
consider it appropriate to mention the title of the book they were 
quoting, and were ignorant even about the century in which it was 
published. For details see Chapter 2. 

Rahmat Ali, in his "booklet" called Now or Never, "presented 
a plan for dividing India; (p.252). 

Rahmat Ali's Now or Never was a 4-page leaflet, not a 
booklet. 

On the Ayub coup: "on 7 October 1958 everybody heard that a 
Presidential Order has been issued suspending the constitution" 
(p.366). 

On the Ayub coup again: "In the night of 27 October 1958 
Iskander Miraa was rclicved of ali his authority, and then, under 
the leadership of General Muhammad Ayub Khan, the Army 
gaincd conıplcte conirol of the administralion of the country, and 
so began in the country a ncw era of political stability, strong 
administration and peace and quict" (p.372). 

If martial law, suspension of citizens' rights, political 
oppression, abolition of direct eleetions, military rule, and 
concentration of ali powers in one person amount to stability, 
peace and quiet, then it must have been the stability, peace and 
quiet of the graveyard. The dead neither move nor howl. 

In the 1965 war wilh India Pakistan "defended her frontiers 
with success" (p.390). 
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On the 1965 war see Chapter 2. 

In 1969 different political groups wcre making different 
dcmands. "This silsila of dcmands assumed the proportions of 
disorder. As s rcsult the President [Ayub Khan) asked the 
Commander-in-Chief, General Muhammad Yahya Khan, to look 
after the administrative conditions \Sadar ne ... Yahya Khan ko 
intizamı halat chalanay ke bare men kaha]" (p.395). The reader 
vvill notice how stupid the statement is, both in Urdu and in its 
literal translation. 

President Ayub Khan did not ask General Yahya Khan to 
"look after the administration" of the country. He made the 
Commander-in-Chief, a sodden soldier and an infamous 
vvomanizer, who was glad to saunter över the destinies of the 
nation wiih one hand on the gun and the other around the whisky 
glass, the master of the land. Yahya Khan did not succeed Ayub; 
he threw the Field Marshal out. Under Üıe constitution then in 
force the only person who could succeed Ayub was the Speaker 
of the National Assembiy. But Ayub was either afraid lest a 
civilian legitimate govemnıent might try him for his misdeeds, or 
anxious to please the army which had been technically out of 
power since 1962 and was feeling restless at this deprivation, or 
bent upon revenginğ himself on the people of Pakistan who had 
agitated against him. The country had callcd him a "dog"; he 
retaliated by handing it över to a dog-handicr who lost no time in 
breaking up the country. Ayub's pique cost the nation a terrible 
price. None of these things are mentioned in the textbooks. See 
also Chapter 2 below. 

On the 1971 events: "Enemy forces were busy in Pakistan. 
The Hindu elements did not want any proper agreement to be 
arrived at betvveen the two wings of the country .... [On 23 
March] the amıy intcrvencd. It wa.<i asked to restore law and 
order. Mujibur Rahman was arrested. Many seats won by the 
Awami League were declarcd vacant. The army succeeded in 
restoring peace and order. But these steps created intense hatred 
between the two wings. İndia was studying the developments 
carefully ... and by the end of November she had completed her 
preparations for a war against Pakistan. Pakistani leadership 
lacked both diplomatic skill and an organized propaganda 
machinery vvhich could explain her position on the intcmational 
level. The result was that when hostilities commenced between the 
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two countrics India profıtcd from having ncutralizcd thc so-called 
pro-Pakistan lobbies in the diffcrcnt countrics. In thc fırst weck of 
Deccmbcr India invadcd Pakistan from both directions. The 
Pakistan Army posscsscd fıghting quality, but it lackcd qualirıed, 
expcrienced and quick-to-react İcadership. The Indian naval 
blockade scparated.the Bay of Bengal from the westem wing. 
Thus the [Pakistan] forccs were hemmed-in in this area [which 
area?]. They were felt to fend for themselves. Of course, our 
armcd forces fought valiantiy. They had to surrender to the Indian 
forces which had captured Dacca on 16 December" (pp.400-402). 

On thc brcak-up of Pakistan sce Chaptcr 2. 

The bibliographies at the end of each part of thc book are 
defeclive on three counts: they are inadequate, no information 
beyond the author's name and the book's tiüe is given, and at 
places the English publications are listed in Urdu transliteration 
which makes it diffıcult to identify ihem. 

The second volüme of this work was prepared by a team 
which contained some ncw names. The co-ordinator was stili 
Abdul Hameed Rathor. The authors: Saeeduddin Ahmad Dar 
(Head of Department of International Relations, Quaid-i-Azam 
University), Dr. Muhammad Zafar Ahmad Khan (Principal, 
Govenunent College, Asghar Mail, Rawalpindi), Dr. Makhdum 
Tasaddaq Husain (a former Professor of the University of the 
Punjab), Parvez Iqbal Chemah (Associate Professor, Department 
of International Relations, Quaid-i-Azam University), Tauseef 
Ahmad (Research Associate, Institutc of Manpower, Islamabad), 
Sajjad Haider Mallick (Assistant Professor, Gordon College, 
Rawalpindi), Khalid Hayat Chaudhri (Research Associate, 
Institute of Man|X)wer, Islamabad), Nazir Siddiqui, and Iqbal 
Ahmad Bakht (Assistant Professor?). Translators; Professor 
Karam Hydari, Hussain Hamadani, and Anwaarul Huq. Editors; 
Professor Javed Iqbal Sayyid, Bashir Mahmud Akhtar, and 
Anwaarul Huq. Portions of the book were revised by Dr. 
Muhammad Riaz (Dcpaitment of Iqbaliat?) and Saeed Shafqat 
(Head of the Department of Pakistan Studics, Quaid-i-Azam 
University). 

Thcir handivvork was publishcd in 1983 (why was the sccond 
volüme publishcd before the fırst one?) by the Allama Iqbal Öpen 
University under the title of Mutala'a-i-Pakistan, BA. Kitab 
Doim, in the same format as that of the fırst volüme, with 393 
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pagcs, and a prim order of 3,000 copies. It dealt with the 
economics, civilizalion (tamaddun) and intemational relations of 
Pakistan. 

Among othcr things it contains the following opinions, 
comments and statements: 

"In the post-1947 Pakistan very thoughtful religious literatüre 
has appeared. Ideologically, there is a great deal available on 
Pakistani nationalism and Pakistan's relations with the Islamic 
World" (p.l75). 

It is impossible to admit this daim. Very littie has been written 
on İslam which is scholarly, nûn-sectarian, thoughtful and 
readable. The only books commanding academic respect are those 
by Aziz Ahmad and Fazlur Rahman: these were vvritten and 
published abroad; except for a few years when he was Director of 
the Islamic Research Institute and was thcn hounded out of the 
country, Fazlur Rahman taught in Britain, Canada and the United 
States: Aziz Ahmad worked in England and Canada. On Pakistani 
nationalism there is absolutely nothing. As for Pakistan's relations 
with the Islamic vvorld, there is not a single volüme on relations 
with Egypt or Turkey or Saudi Arabia or Iran or any other 
country, although we have a well-established Institute of 
International Affairs in Karachi and at least two study centres at 
the universities specializing in North Africa, the Middle East and 
Central Asia. Professors should not make wild statements which 
can be proved to be lies by anyone who visits a library. 

On the 1971 break-up: "Yahya Khan tried to bring about a 
concensus among ali leaders and parties. But Mujibur Rahman's 
opposition [mukhalafat] did not aIlow this. He began to demand 
the secession of East Pakistan, and this led to a series of riots and 
processions in East Pakistan. The Army intervened on 21 March 
1971. Muny Hindu rcfugccs Icfl for İndia. A civil war began in 
the country. india provided training to the volunteers and 
rcfugces. This continued tiU 4 December 1971. Thcn india began 
a full-scale invasion of East Pakistan, which Icd to a war betwcen 
the two countries. As a result of this, in December 1971, East 
Pakistan separated from the country" (pp.350-351). 

For the 1971 break-up see Chaptcr 2. 

The bibliographies of this book are worse than those of the 
fırst volüme. 
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Ali the books exaınined above rclate lo ihe compulsory course 
on Pakistan Sludies. There is no space for an equally detailed 
scrutiny of the books used by the B.A. students of history as an 
optional and majör subject. Purely as an example I now look at 
only one textbook of history which has becn in use during the last 
thirty years or more, and is written by a Professor of History in 
East Pakistan. The edition in current use is dated 1989, without 
any infonmation on the years of the eaıiier editions or reprints. 

A New History of İndo-Pakistan Since 1526 by K. Ali, 
published by Naeem Publishers, Lahore, 1989, pp. 186-393. 

We are concemed here with the second part of the book which 
covers the history of India and Pakistan from the advent of the 
British tili 1970. AU page references are to this second part. 

In Chapter VllI, entitled 'The War of Ihdepcndence", in the 
text the event is throughout referred lo as "the revolt of 1857" 
(pp. 126-137). 

The Sccrelary of State for India, E.S. Monlagu, is repeatedly 
called "Lord Monlague" (pp. 192-193). 

No one called Lord Montague existcd who was also Secretary 
of State for India. The man referred to was Mr. Montagu (wiihout 
the e). 

"It was Sir Muhammad Iqbal who first dreamt of a separate 
homeland for the Muslims of India .... He felt the need of a 
separate land for the Indian Muslims"; the passage quoted from 
the AUahabad address is inaccurate (p.252). 

Iqbal was not the first to have this dream; in fact, he did not 
have this dream at ali tili 1937, by which time a hundred other 
persons had seen the vision. 

"In 1933, Chovvdhury Rahmat Ali, a young thoughtful 
politician, was the first man who prepared the word 'Pakistan'" 
(p.252). 

Rahmat Ali was not a politician. The professor should know, 
vvhile writing in English, that the word Pakistan is not a curry or 
an omelette which you "prepare"; you coin or invent or devise or 
think up or contrive or put together or make up or create or 
suggest or conceive or hit upon or discover or imagine a word, 
you never prepare it. 

"On 23 March 1940 the Müslim League laid daim to a 
separate homeland, i.e., Pakistan for the Muslims" (p.254). 
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Thrce errors in eightccn words: read 24 march for 23; read 
"independent States" for a "separate honıeland"; read nothing for 
"Pakistan" (the word was not used on the occasion). 

"Mavviana Muhammad Ali also stated that ihcre wcrc two 
nations in İndia. It was this idea which was given poetic 
expression by Allama Muhammad Iqbal" (p.261). 

İn which book did Iqbal give "poetic expression" to the two- 
nation theory? 1 have bcen reading Iqbal for 45 years but have not 
‘ come across any poem on the topic. 

"By the historic Lahore Resolution of March 23 1940... The 
Muslims demanded a separate homeland" (p.269). 

Read 24 March for 23 March, and "independent States" for "a 
separate homeland". 

Urdu "remains her high-level lingua franca, stili the vvorking 
insirumcnt for most Government affairs and for inter-conneetion 
betvveen the two wings [in 1989)" (p.287). 
i Three mistakes require correetion. First, my dictionary telis 

I me that historically lingua franca (which has been naturalized into 

I English and does not necd the italics) is a mixture of Italian, 

French, Greck and Spanish, used in the Levant; and in its wider 
I meaning, any language serving as medium betvveen different 

j peoples (The Concise Oxford Dictionary). Did Urdu serve as a 

;■ medium of communication betvveen West Pakistanis and East 

I Pakistanis? The ansvver is no. English vvas used for this purpose. 

\ The adjective "high-levcl" for the lingua franca is meaningless. 

Secondly, Urdu vvas not in 1989 or before that at any time "the 
< vvorking instrument for most Government affairs". Administration 

> and higher judiciary and army used English; as they do today. 

j Thirdly, it is impossible to believe (even for the bigvvigs of the 

Tahrik-i-Takmil-i-Pakistan, vvhich aims fondly at uniting 
Bangladeşli and Pakistan) that in 1989 Pakistan lıad two vvings; 
that is, East Pakistan vvas stili a part of Pakistan. The deseription 
is out of date by a mere 18 years. 

"The Revolution of October 1958 vvas unique in the sense that 
it vvas entirciy bloodless and it had the backing of the people" 

■ (p.302). 

I The coup of 1958 vvas not a "Revolution". İt might have been 

bloodless because the naiion vvas spineless, but the people did not 
i back it. They accepted it because they vvere afraid of vvhat the 


I 
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army wouId do to thcm. Submission or acquiescence dictated by 
fcar is neilhcr support nor approval. 

"Finding no oiher altemative President Ayub in a letter 
addressed to General A.M. Yahya Khan, Commander-in-Chief, 
Pakistan Army requested him to take över reins of the country as 
he had failed to tackIe the grave situation" (p.327). 

The altemative, nay the prescribed constitutional requirement, 
was to transfer power to the Speaker of the National Assembiy. 
Ayub did not do it, probably because, apart from other reasons 
mentioned earlier, the Speaker happened to be a Bengali. 

Iqbal "proceeded to England for higher studies where he 
obtaincd his Barrister-at-Law" (p.350). 

"Obtained his Barrister-at-Law" is as asinine a statcment as 
"obtaincd his lawyer or enginecr or doctor". To bccome a barrister 
is not to complete one's higher studies. There are many exanıples 
of mere matriculates becoming barristers, like Jinnah. 

Jinnah "rcccivcd his degree in Law" from England (p.351). 

Jinnah did not receive any degree in law from England. He 
was called to the bar, and that was ali. 

"Allama Iqbal strossed the nced for a separate homeland for 
Muslims in his addrcss of annual Session of Müslim League at 
Allahabad in 1930. Finally in the 1940 annual session of the 
Muslini League held at Lahore in the Minto (now Iqbal) Park, a 
demand for the division of the sub-continent into two independent 
States was made" (p.356). 

Iqbal did not even mention a separate homeland at Allahabad, 
not to spcak of stressing the necd for it. In the second sentence, 
read "independent States" for "tvvo independent States". 

The Lahore Resolution was passed "on 23rd March 1940. By 
this resolution the Muslims of the sub-continent demanded a 
separate homeland" (p.359). 

Read 24 March for 23 March. The resolution did not demand 
"a separate homeland" but "independent States". 

After the 1970 elections "unfortunately the country fcll a 
vietim to political crisis and foreign conspiracies. Bharat attacked 
Pakistan with the blessings of Russia. The result was the fail and 
succession of East Pakistan in December 1971" (p.380). 

Sce Chapter 2 for the 1971 break-up of Pakistan. 

The 1973 Constitution "is stili in force (June, 1979)" (p.380). 
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Evcn General Ziaul Huq did not claim that The constitution, 
in his own words, was "in abeyance", whatcver that meant. 

Chaudhry Rahmat Ali's "name is known in History the word 
Pakistan' for giving it to the Müslim State in the Sub-continent 
(j/c.)" (p.387). 

The professor's English has göne berserk here. 

"Sir Fazal Husain was a member of the Round Table 
Conferences" (p.390). 

Sir Fazl-i-Husain was neither a delegate to nor a member of 
the Round Table Conferences. Throughout the years of the 
Conferences he was Member for Education of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council and lived in New Delhi and Simla, and for a 
few months in Abbotabad on sick leave. He did not even visit 
London during this period. 







CHAPTER 2 


THE CALAMITY OF 
ERRORS 


The Catalogue of Mistakes 


Al the end of my pchısal of these textbooks I compiled a list of the 
errors ihey contained. The number of the items crossed the 
century maile. On rcflection I dccided not to preseni to my reader a 
strajght and bare list; empty repetition may be an effîcacious 
means of brainwashing. bul it dulls the impact. To underline the 
significance and gravity of the situation I have re-arranged ihe 
more serious transgressions under the following rubrics. 

Wrong Dates. The Lahore Resolution was passed on 23 
March 1940. Pakistan came inlo being on 14 August 1947. The 
Muslini League was founded in 1905. The Round Table 
Conferences met in 1913. Iqbal gave his Allahabad address in 
1931. The Nehre Report was submitted in 1926. The Ali India 
Müslim League Legislators' Convention met in Delhi in 1949. 
Pakistan State took its birth on 27 June 1947. (The last five 
siatements occur in onc book, ihat by Rafiullah Shehab). The Sind 
Provincial Muslini League Conference mel in Karachi in October 
1936. The Lucknow Pact was signed in 1910. 

Wrong Assertions. Jinnah received a degree in law in 
England. Jamaluddin Afghani bclonged to Afghanistan and vvas 
bom ihcre. lqbal took his Doctorate in Philosophy in England. 
lqbal received his "degree of Bar-at-Law" from the University of 
Canıbridge. lqbal took his "degree of Barristery" from the 
University of Oxford. lqbal was cducated at the University of 
London. İn norih-india Hindu and Muslini dress was the same. 
Sayyid Ahnıad Khan denıanded a separaic Müslim State. Nawab 
Muhsinul Mülk led the Simla Deputalion. The Simon Commission 
was boycotted by both the (Zongress and the Müslim League. The 
men of Pakistan wear j/ıa/vvar, qamiz and shinvani. Before 1947 
Saudi Arabia had great sympaihy for the freedom movement of the 
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Muslims of İndia. The Punjab Unionist Party opposcd the crcation 
of Pakistan. İn 1945 Lord Atüee becamc the Prime Minister of 
Britain. Rahmat Ali gave the name Pakistan to lqbars 1930 
scheme. Rahmat Ali took his "Barrister ki degree" from the 
University of Dublin. Rahmat Ali is buried in VVoking. Rahmat 
Ali's plan was rejected by the Müslim delegates to the Round 
Table Conference. İn the 1971 İndia-Pakistan war the İndian 
forces were defeated everywhere. İn 1969 General Yahya Khan 
promulgated a new constitution for the country. The Lahore 
Resolution was amended by an All İndia Müslim League annual 
session held in Delhi in 1946. Mawlana Muhammad Ali took his 
honours degree in English Literatüre from the University of 
Oxford. Sayyid Ahmad Khan stayed in England for nine years, 
from 1869 to 1878. Jinnah was elected Govemor General of 
Pakistan by the people of the country. Sayyid Ahmad Khan 
founded the Aligarh Müslim University. The people of Pakistan 
werc so pleased \vith Ayub Khan that they gave him a higher army 
rank. E.S. Montagu is generally spelt as Montague, and 
occasionally called Lord Montague. Mawlana Muhammad Ali 
convened the All İndia Müslim Parties Conference in January 
1929. The Eastern Times of Lahore is called The Western Times. 
Rahmat Ali vvas a man of letlers and a joumalist. The Confederacy 
of india by "A Punjabi" is translatcd as Wafaq-i-Hind. Fazi Karim 
Khan Durrani is called Fareand Khan Durrani. The Treaty of 
Se'vres is alvvays vvritten in Urdu as the Treaty of Saiwray. İn 
1933, Rahmat Ali demanded the separation of all Muslim-majority 
areas from İndia. The Müslim League legislator's convention of 
1946 is said to have been a meeting of all Müslim legislators. 
Mian Fazl-i-Husain vvas a member of the Round Table 
Conference. 

Wrong and Biased Assertions. In Üıc 1965 India-Pakislan war 
İndia sued for peace after having been defeated soundly by 
Pakistan. İn 1947 the Hindus and Sikhs massacred many Muslims 
(vvithout any mention of similar riots in Pakistan). Urdu vvas the 
spoken language of the entire South Asia. Urdu is the only 
language vvhich is spoken or undersiood today from Peshawar to 
Raskumari. İt is a special characteristic of Urdu that the vvords of 
other languages inciuded in it do not appear alien but look as if 
they belonged originally to it. Urdu is understood all över the 
country; in fact. it vvas the lingua franca of the subeontinent and 
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may pcrhaps even now be serving India as such. Bharat (India) is 
the country of non-Muslims. Liaquat Ali Khan was given the title 
of Quaid-i-Millat by the nation. The British captured India by 
dcceit and cunning. 

Confused and Confusing Assertions. There was nothing 
common or sharcd betvveen Hindus and Muslims in India (Sind, 
Qass 5): living in one place Hindus and Muslims came very close 
to each oiher and mixed togeiher well (Sind, Qass 6). Pakistan is 
the fortress of İslam. The courts of law keep order and peace in 
tİK district; (on the next page) the Poliçe keeps order and peace in 
the district (Oass 3). Sayyid Ahmad Khan is the gneatest ihinker 
of Pakistan. 

fgnorant, Biased and Confusing Assertions. Shaikh-ul-Hind 
Mahmud Haşan and Maududi were among the founders of the 
idcology of Pakistan. The revolt of 1857 was a VVar of 
Independence or the first War of Indcpendencc. 

Completely Incomprehensible Assertions. The Lahore 
Resolution demanded one Müslim State. The Lahore Resolution 
demandcd two Müslim States. The 1956 Constitulion was 
abrogatcd before it could become operative. 

Errors of Omission. The Red Shirts Movement of the NWFP 
and the Unionist Party of the Punjab are not mentioned in chapters 
on these provinces. TTıe 1971 break-up of Pakistan is dismisscd in 
a few lines or one paragraph. and is always made out to be the 
result of an Indian invasion. The Ali India Müslim League's 
original aim and object of encouraging loyalty to the British 
Government is generally omitted. The Bengalis' role in the 
political, educational and cultural history of Müslim India is 
ignored. There is no mention of martial law in most of the school 
books. The fact that the Simla Deputation demanded weightage is 
not told to üıc siudcnts; only tlıc dcmund for scpurate clectoraies is 
mentioned. 

Errors of Commission. İn 1930 Iqbal demanded a separate 
and independent Müslim State in the north-west of India. In 1930 
Iqbal demanded a separate and independent Müslim State made of 
ali Muslim-majorily areas of India. The Indian National Congress 
was a Hindu political party. The Lucknovv Pact was a great 
triumph for the Muslims, the Müslim League and Jinnah. The 
1977 coup is justiHcd and the rcsulting military rule is praised. İn 
1937 the Indian National Congress vvon the provincial eleetions 
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by chance. Ali credit for the political and intcilectual awakening of 
Müslim India is given to the Aligarh movcment. The Ayub Khan 
coup of 1958 is called a Revolution. The Jamia Millia Islamia, 
Delhi, was founded to promulgate and propagate İslam ic teachings 
(its pro-Congress and anti-Muslim League role is not even hinted 
at). The Services of Deoband in the cause of the Pakistan 
movement arc unforgettable. The Aligarh movement made the 
Muslims economically affluenL 

Corrections 

These eight categories of errors öpen our eyes to the various 
ways in vvhich history has been manipulated. polluted, iU-used 
and trampled under foot. Every means of destruction has been 
employed to achieve the purpose. There are plain lies, things 
vvhich have absolutely no existcnce in reality or fact. There are 
deviations of ali kinds: lapses, flavvs, self-deception, wishful 
thinking, subjective views, vvaıped notions. loose arguments, prc- 
conceived ideas, parochialism, sujîerfıciality, misjudgement, 
misbelief, oversight, slips of pen, inattentiveness, and abcrrations 
of every varicty. There are mists of errors and eccentricity vvhich 
conceal the facts. There is a general blankness of mind vvhich 
vvallovvs in ignorance. The adult reader of these textbooks can 
only stand and stare at the drift, shift and svving away from the 
truth, and slowly sink into a State of mental numbness. To 
imagine the effect they have on the plastic, inguisitive. observant. 
alert mind of the young student is to contemplate dark despair. 

What the books lack arc judgement, knovvledge, pcrception, 
understanding. leaming, scholarship. consistcncy of thought, 
rigour, atteniion to truth. precision, accuracy, validity, high 
fıdelity to fact, exaciituüe and clariıy — In siron, every qualiiy üıai 
a textbook should possess. If any attempt has to be made to 
improve, revise and correct them, to restore them to a State of 
usefulncss, and to hcal the wounds they have inflicted on the 
students. the task of rccasting and rcmodcIling them has to be 
taken in hand. Before any remedial steps are planned we must 
semtinize their vvays of erraney. İn other words, we must point 
out vvhere they have göne astray and which tme paths they have 
missed in their joumey to disaster. 
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İn thc last chaptcr, while annoiating each texibook, I listcd the 
errors found in each volüme, and in several cases also conrected 
them. But there are certain mistakes, both of fact and presentation, 
whicb occur so often that had I tried to reetify them on the spot I 
would have repeated myself ad nauseam to the borcdom of my 
readers. Then there are oUıer faults which are related to the 
interpretation of historical developments, and they require a longer 
treamıent, not just a change of date or name. 

I have written this chapter to put the necord straight; to balance 
the destruetive criticism of Chapter 1 with the construetive 
comection of the present one. What I have done is this. I have 
seleeted the most vulgar and flagrant mistakes and addressed 
myself to two tasks: to point out the dimensions and implications 
of the error made, and to supply the corrcct version. In doing this, 
at some places 1 have göne into details because without them the 
gravity of the statement made in the textbook cannot be gauged; at 
others I lıave provided Uıe correct version in brief so that it can be 
compared wiıh what thc book says; and at stili others I have 
confined my remarks to a short rebuttal of thc book’s argument. 

1 have borrowcd one technique from thc books under 
examination: repetition; but with a different goal in vicw. I don't 
want to brainvvash my readers, but to makc my commcnts as clear 
as possible. I don't want to leave öpen any avenuc which might 
lead to misunderstanding or misconstruetion. Therefore, some of 
the correetions marked in Chapter 1 are iterated or elaborated here. 
I ask the reader to bcar vvith Üıis repetition in the inlcrest of clarity. 

İn what follows I have uscd a uniform method in arranging 
the material. In each of the scetions thc first paragraph contains 
dircet quotations from or literal paraphrases of the matter 
publishcd in the tcxtbooks (there is no necd to cnelose them vvithin 
quotatjun marks; Üıis slıuuld bc laken fur granred), Uıe succeeding 
paragraphs makc up my correetions and commentaıy. 

The Events of 1857 

It was thc war of indepcndence (ali provinces. Federal 
Government, private auihors. Urdu and English, ali classes). It 
was thc first war of indepcndence (Sind, English, class 5). It was 
the Muslims' last war for freedom (Federal Government, English, 
intemıcdiaic). 
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To undersiand the naiure of ihe mutiny or uprising we must 
survey briefly the ycars 1759-1857. Shah Alam II came to the 
Mughal throne in 1759. Disappointed with the disloyal and seUish 
policy of the Nawab Vizier of Oudh, Shuja-ud-DawIa, the Mughal 
emperor, appealed to the East India Company for help in regaining 
his sovereignty. His letters to the British make a painful reading. 
He was afraid of the Marhattas and too weak to face them alone. 
He applied to Qive for aid; when this was refused he begged for 
asylum in Calcutta. The request was tumed down. After waiting 
for a more favourable reply in AUahabad and realizing that it 
would never come, he finally joined Mir Qasim against the 
British. But he took no part in the Battie of Buxar of 1764. He 
himsclf gave away in bits and pieces the sovereignty which he had 
asked the British to safeguard. He confirmed British properties in 
Bombay. Madras and the Northern Sarkars. and awarded the 
diwani of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa to the British under the Treaty 
of AUahabad of 1765. 

In 1787 Shah Alam wrote personal letters to Lord Comwallis, 
the Govemor General, addressing him affectionately as "my son" 
and seeking his help in crushing his own nobles who were 
making his life difficult. ComwaUis ignorcd the pitiable appeals. 
Then Shah Alam tumed to Afghanistan, and in 1796 wrote to 
King Zaman Shah, inviting him to India to chastise the Mughal 
nobility. There was no response to the letter. Ultimately, it was a 
Hindu. Sindhia, who came to the nescue, marehed to Delhi and 
dcalt with Ghulam Qadir RohiUa. 

The new Govemor General. Lord Wellesley. realizing the 
wcakness of the Mughal Empire, decided to put it in its place. He 
ordered General Lake to conquer the north in 1803. Sindhia was 
defeated and Shah Alam was brought under British control. The 
Mughal emperor spent his last days as a British pensioner in 
Delhi, whcre he died on 19 November 1806. 

When Akbar II came lo the throne he knew that he was a king 
only in name. Even his capital's administration had passed on into 
the hands of the British Resident. The next Govemor General, 
Warren Hastings, put an end even to the fıction of Mughal 
sovereignty. His seal did not carry the phrase proelaiming the 
Govemor General as a servant of the Mughal Emperor. When the 
Emperor asked for an intervievv with the Govemor General, he 
was granted one on the condition that ali ceremonial betokening 
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his sovercignty över thc British would bc waived. In 1827 the 
Empcror reccived the new Govemor General, Amherst, vvithout 
any ceremonial. In 1835 the British withdrew the old coins issucd 
by Shah Alam in 1778; the ncw coins bore the British monarch's 
image and superscription. Already, in 1807 Akbar II had 
requestcd the British for a raise in his pcnsioa 

When Bahadur Shah Zafar ascended the throne in 1837 he 
knew who was the master. He lived in the palace whose walls 
markcd the boundaries of his rule. He was not even free to select 
his heir-apparent. When in 1856 Mirza Fakhruddin died, the 
Emperor wanted to nominate Jiwan Bakht as his successor, and 
sent a petition to the British for their approval of his choice. No 
reply was neceivcd. During the events of 1857 he adopted an 
ambivalcnt attitude and at fırst refused to lead the rebels, and 
offered to negotiate with the British. It was latcrthat he agreed to 
associate himsclf with the uprising. 

Hakim Ahsanullah Khan and Mahbub Ali Khan, both of 
whom enjoyed the Emperor’s confidence, were in alliance vvith 
the British. When the rebels appealed for food, money and 
equipmcnt, the two nobles refused to oblige them. Ahsanullah 
Khan maintained corresıX)ndence with the British offıcers in 
Meerut tiU the last week of May 1857. 

What happened in 1857 certainly began as a mutiny, but later 
developed into something which may be called an insurrection 
(rising in öpen resistance to established authority), incipient 
rebellion, rising (insurrection), uprising (rebellion), levolt (rising, 
insurrection), or emeute (fırst "e" accented, popular rising). A 
mutiny is an öpen revolt against constituted authority, especially 
of soldiers against their offıcers. Ali defınitions are from the 
Oxford Concise Dictionary. 

The main thcatfcs of thc revolt werc Delhi and parts of the 
United Provinces. Sporadic, casual and unorganized activity 
occurrcd in some other areas. The rest of India stayed calm, loyi 
and indifferent. Most of the native princes, inciuding the Nizam, 
supported the British by word and deed. The Sikhs stood 
steadfast on the British side, as did the vast majority of Punjabi, 
Pathan and Sindhi Muslims. 

Leading Indian historians are not convinced that the revolt can 
be called national in any sense. Surendra Nath Sen, in his 
Eighteen Fifty Seven (Calcutta, 1958), says, "Outside Oudh and 
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Shahbad Ihere arc no evidences of that general sympalhy which 
would invest ihe Mutiny with ihe dignity of a national war". R.C. 
Majumdar, in his The Sepoy Mutiny and the Revolt of 1857 
(Calcutta, 1963), declarcs that "it cannot be regarded as a national 
rising, far less a war of indepcndence, vvhich it never professed to 
be". The Pakistani historian, S. Moinul Haq, in his The Great 
Revolution (Karachi, 1968), not only calls it a revolution and a 
war of indepcndence but also "the first majör attempt of an eastem 
people to ihrow off the domination of a vvestem power". History 
supports the Indian view. 

General Bakht Khan, the rcbcl commander and a descendant 
of the Mughal royal fanıily, was serving in the British army as a 
subahdar in the artillcry at the time of the uprising. In Bengal the 
British vvere in complete control. Mutinics by the sepoys at 
Barrackpore and Berhampore in Fcbruary 1857 had becn 
supprcssed without much difficulty. Thcrc was no further troublc. 
The Muhammadan Association of Bengal, which represented the 
wcll-to-do educatcd of the community, issued a/anva in favour of 
the British. Sayyid Ahmad Khan rcfuscd to side with the rebels, 
and extcndcd his full support, vcrbal and practical, to the East 
India Company vvhich employed him. Mirza Ghalib, the poct, did 
not hide his pro-British İcanings. In his Dastambu he was critical 
of those who condueted the hostilities. Naturally, because since 
1806 he had been in receipt of a pension from the British. During 
the mutiny he gave up the use of the titles vvhich had becn 
bestovved on him by the Mughal couıl He also vvrote a number of 
gasidas in praise of the British rulers: one addressed to Lord 
Hardinge on the conquest of the Punjab (regreiting that his old age 
did not allovv him to take part in the fıghting), another to Lord 
Ellenborough, another to Lord Canning, another to the 
Government for taking över the control of India from the East 
India Company, and a long one to Queen Victoria begging for an 
appointment as a court poet in London (request tumcd dovvn). He 
deseribed the rising as a rastkhez-i-beja, denounced the "natives" 
vvho revolted against the British, calling them "rebels" and 
"disloyal elements". He thought the British vvere fuUy justifıed in 
kiUing even the dogs and cats of the "natives" {Dastambu). In his 
tagriz (a kind of a forevvord) to a nevv edition of Ain-i-Akbari 
brought out by Sayyid Ahmad Khan he lauded British culture and 
institutions. 
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Othcr grcat figurcs of Urdu poclry had becn admirers of the 
British. Mir Taqi Mir, in his last days, was an applicant for a job 
at the Fort William College, Calcutta, but was not selected. He 
also agreed to publish the fırst edition of his collection of vcrses 
under the auspices of this College. Momin Khan Momin received 
Rs.2S a month as a stipcnd from the British. 

Thus there was a general pro-British sentiment both among 
the educated classes and the common man almost evcrywhere. A 
war of independence presupposes unity, planning, forethought, 
organization, mass support and an agreed goal. Ali these attributes 
were lacking in the India of 1857. The titular head of the revolt, 
and by implication ihe prospective ruler if the British were thrown 
out, was the Mughal emperor who was a reluctant recruit to the 
uprising and a pensioner of the British. His relationship with the 
British, like that of his two predecessors, was one of slave and 
mastcr. VVhen a slave chooses to disobey and stand up against his 
owner, the ensuing fight is not a war of independence, though it 
might be a struggle for manumission. Anyway, vvould he have 
bcen acceptable as the supreme lord of the subcontincnt to the 
Marhattas and the Jata and the Rohillas and the Sikhs who had 
bcen breaking up the empire since the middle of the eightcenth 
century, and to the JCing of Oudh and the Nizam of Hydcrabad 
who had revolted against him and created their own littie 
kingdoms? 

Here is a conundrum for the textbook vvriters. If it vvas a war 
of independence vvaged by the Muslims against the hated British 
foreigncr, how can Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan, who sidcd with the 
British and condemned the native rising, be presented to the 
students as a "great hero" and "the greatest thinker of Pakistan"? 

The catchwords "fırst war of independence" and "last war for 
freedom" are beneath serious notice. 

Indian National Congress 

In 1885 the Hindus founded their own political party, the 
Indian National Congress (Punjab, class 6). The object of the 
establishmcnt of the Indian National Congress was to organize the 
Hindus politically (Punjab, class 8). The Hindus established the 
INC in 1885 (Sind, English, class 6). INC vvas founded by Lord 
Hume (Federal Government, English, intermediate). INC is called 
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Ali Inclia National Congrcss (NWFP, classcs 9-10; privaic, 
Lahore, English. intcmıcdiatc; privatc, Lahore, B.A.). 

Apart from giving the Congrcss a vvrong tillc, ihe asscrtions 
commit Ihrcc mistakcs of substancc. İndians, not Hindus 
CKCİusivcly, organized ilıc Congrcss. Nowhcrc in thc rcport of thc 
procccdings of thc inaugural scssion is it said that its aim was to 
bring thc Hindus togcthcr on onc political platfonn. Nor was it 
foundcd by "Lord Humc", nor was Huınc a pccr of thc rcalın. 

Not doubt thc Congrcss vvas prcdominantly a Hindu body, 
partly bccausc thc Hindus wcrc in a majority in India, and partly 
bccausc it follovvcd policics (mainly fashioncd or inspircd by Tihık 
and Gandlıi) which wcrc not palatablc to nıany Muslims. Yet to 
cali il a Hindu body is political abusc, not hislorical vcriiy. 
Throughout. it had Muslims on its roll. Morc imporlantly. sevenü 
top ranking and higldy rcspcclcd Müslim figures occupicd lor 
many ycars İcading placcs in thc counscls of thc pariy: 
Rahmatullah M. Syani, Badruddin Tayabji. Abul Kalanı Azad. 
Mavviana Mohammad Ali, Hakim Ajmal Khan, Ma/harul llatı. Sir 
Ali imam. Dr. M.A. Ansari, Dr. Saifuddin Kiichlcw. and. ahovc 
ali, Quaid-i-Azam Muhammad Ali Jinnah. Wcrc lhc.se cmincni 
persons cat's-paws, tools and agents of thc Hindus? Chcap 
political slogans should have no placc in lcxlbooks. They lalsily 
history and poison thc young minds. 

The Simla Deputation 

İt vvas Icd by Nawab Muhsinul Mülk (Punjab, class 8). 

In fact, it was Icd by thc Aga Khan. who was spccially 
summoncd back to India from Aden, vvhilc on his way to Europe, 
to hcad llıc deputation. 

Most books confinc themselves to llıc stalomcııl llıal llıc 
deputation demanded separate clccloratcs. wilhoul menlioning llıc 
cqually important petition for vvcightagc. To scc thc demands ol 
thc deputation in cicarcr light it is ncccssary to look at its 
background. 

İn thc elcetions of 1892, out of thc candidates rccommcndod 
by the various elcctoral bodics for thc Central Council thc 
Muslims obtaincd only about half thc nunıbcr to which llıcir 
numcrical strcngth cntillcd ihcm. For llıc Council of llıc United 
Provinces not a single Muslini had been rccommcndcd. Whcn. 
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therefore, it was known that the British Government was 
contemplating reforms for India which would introduce a larger 
element of reprcsentation, the Muslims took a deputation to the 
Viceroy, Lo'rd Minto, to argue their case for separate 
reprcsentation on ali local and provincial eleeted bodies. This 
claim was bascd on three grounds. (1) In the existing State of 
tension between Hindus and Muslims, no Müslim who sinccrciy 
represented the opinions of his community could secure clcction in 
a general electorate, since in ali but two provinces Muslims were a 
minority of the populatioh. (2) If the two communities were not 
kept apart at the polis, every contested eleetion vvould rcsult in 
communal riots, accompanied by bloodshcd, and would leave 
bitter memories which would retani the political integraiion of the 
country. (3) Where the system of a separate eleetorates had been 
established, as in municipalities and district boards, it had worked 
well and securcd pcace. 

Simultaneously, the deputation also made a plea for 
vveightage, i.e., the concession of more seats to the Muslims than 
their population figures warranted. This demand was supported 
by another set of three arguments: (1) Muslims stili owned much 
of the landed property in India. (2) Tİıcy constituted a very large 
proportion of the Indian Army. (3) They were, geographically 
speaking, the gatekeepers of India. 

Ali India Müslim League 

It was established at some time after 1911 (NWFP, class 8). İt 
was established in 1905 (private, Lahore, English, junior classes). 

It was established in December 1906 in Dacca. 

There is a dishonest suppression of truth in at least one book 
(NWFP, intermediate) in recording the aims and objeets of the Ali 
India Müslim League as adoptcd at the time of its foundation. The 
League, say the textbooks, was organized to bring the Indian 
Muslims together on one political platform. But this was only one 
of the three original objeets. The League document listed the idcals 
and aims as followsr 

"(a) To promote, among the Musalmans of India, feelings of 
loyalty to the British Government, and to remove any 
misconceptions that may arise as to the intention of [the] 
Government with regard to any of its measures. 
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(b) To protect and advance the political rights and interests of 
the Musalmans of India, and to respectfully represent their needs 
and aspirations to the Government 

(c) To prevent the rise, among the Musalmans of India, of any 
feeling of hostility towards other communities, without prejudice 
to the other aforementioncd objects of the League." 

London Müslim League and Iqbal 

lqbal, in collaboration with Sayyid Ameer Ali, organized the 
London Müslim League (Ihmjab, ciass 7). 

Thcre is no evidence to support this daim in the papcrs of the 
Ali India Müslim League and the London Müslim League. Iqbal 
was a membcr of the LML and also served on its committee, and 
that is ali. He was not even an officer-bearer. Ameer Ali was the 
president, C.A. Latif ordinary vice-president, İbn-i-Ahmad 
honorary secretary, Abdul Ali Anik honorary treasurcr, Zahur 
Ahmad joint secretary, and Masudul Haşan assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer. 

We must remember that Iqbal only a student whcn LML was 
establishcd on 6 May 1908, and within four months of the event 
he left England for India. The wording of the textbook daim is an 
attempt to make us believe that Iqbal vvas the real founder and 
Ameer Ali a mere collaborator. Such absürd and puerile efforts to 
paint Iqbal greater than he was do no service to him. Iqbal was a 
great man and does not need stilts. İt vviU be an act of kindncss to 
him, and also of some benefıt to history, not to burden him with 
unnccessary honours. 


Luckno^v Pact 

It was signed in 1910 (private, Karachi, B.A.). It vvas a 
triumph for the Muslims (NWFP, classes 9-10); it enhanced their 
importance (NWFP, intermediate): it vvas a victory for the Müslim 
League (Federal Government, B.A.); under it the Congress 
accepted the Müslim League as the representative party of the 
Muslims (private, Lahore, B.A.); under its terms the Hindus 
accepted the Muslims as a separate nation (private, Lahore, B.A., 
in three different textbooks). 
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The Lucknovv Paci has an intcrcsting history. The lenns on 
behalf of ihe Müslim League were first considered by ihe League 
Council in ils meeting in Lucknovv on 21 August 1916. Only nine 
men aitended ihe meeiing, ali belonging to Lucknovv. The tcmıs 
vverc fmalizcd at anolher Council meeting held on 11 October in 
vvhich only eight men vvere prcsent. seven from Lucknovv and one 
from Allahabad. The Congrcss-Lcague Joint Rcfomı Committcc 
met in Calcutta on 17-18 November. The total attcndance vvas 71: 
ihcre vverc 20 from the League (12 from Bengal. 4 from U.P., 1 
each from Bihar, NWFP. Madras and 1 unknovvn). 
Reprcsentation quotes vvere setüed for ali provinces except Bengal 
and U.P. (Punjab's fate had been decided vviüıout any Punjabi 
bcing present). The pending cases vverc sorted out in a meeting 
held on 25-28 Dccembcr, in vvhich Bengali Muslims vvere not 
prcsent in strcngth and the U.P. Muslims dominated the 
procccdings. The Congress and League concurrent sessions at 
Lucknovv vvhich ratificd tlıc agrccmcnt shovvcd incomprchcnsiblc 
membership figures. Of the 433 Muslims vvho vvent to the 
Congress session, över 4(X) vvere stoogcs from Lucknovv. At the 
League session, there vverc fevv dcicgatcs from Bombay cxccpt tlıc 
President himself (Jinnah), Madras vvas almost cntirciy 
unrcprcscntcd, Bengal had a fevv spokesmen and so had the 
Punjab. The U.P., or rather its "Young Party", rulcd the roast. 

Under the Pact the Muslims rcccivcd the follovving 
reprcsentation in the provincial councils: 


Province 

Percentuge of 
Muslims in 
Populalion 

Percenlage of 
Muslini Seats 
in Councils 

Bengal 

52.6 

40.0 

Bituır and Orissa 

10.5 

25.0 

Bombay 

20.4 

33.3 

CcnUal Provinces 

4.3 

15.0 

Madras 

6.5 

15.0 

Punjab 

54.8 

50.0 

United Provinces 

14.0 

30.0 


The figures spcak for themselves. Any .scnsiblc polilician 
should havc sccn that they hcraldcd the doom of the ivvo largcsl 
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Muslim-majority provinccs. Contcmporary ncvvspapcrs show 
how sirongiy soıııc Bcngali and Punjabi Lcagucrs rcactcd to Ihc 
injusiicc nıclcd oui lo üıcir provinccs. VVcightagc of tlıc hcavicst 
varicty givcn lo sınall Müslim minoritics in Bihar and C.P. and 
Madras and U.P. did not in any manncr hclp Ihc Muslims of 
İndia; il did not cvcn hclp Üıc rccipicnts cxccpt to givc thcm a 
hollow confidcncc. On ihc ollıcr hand, ihc dcprivation imposcd 
upon ıhc Punjab and Bcngal scalcd Üıcir fatc. İn Bcngal thcrc wcrc 
unstablc minisirics. polilical unccrtainty and Ihc wcird spcciaclc of 
a Muslini Lcaguc-Hindu Malıasabha coalilion. The Punjab was 
savcd from such hazards by thc csiablishnıcnt of ihe Unionist 
Party. 

At no lime or placc during thc proiractcd negoliations for ıhc 
Paci did ıhc Congress or thc Hindus acccpl, cvcn ihrough an 
obliquc İlim. Üıc Muslims as a separate nation. 

Far from bcing a victory of Üıc Muslims or Üıc Muslini Lcaguc 
ıhc Pact was a disasicr for Muslini İndia for ali Üıc ycars until 
1947. 


The Punjab Unionist Party 

The Punjab played an important party in thc nationalisi 
sirugglc. İn üıc beginning. soıııc Muslini İcadcrs kepi away from 
Üıc Muslini Lcaguc for ihc sakc of tlıcir pcrsonal gain and bccausc 
of Üıcir links wiüı Üıc British. and üıcy joined thc Unionist Party 
and opposcd üıc crcalion of Pakistan (Punjab. classcs 9-10). 
Oüicr lcxlbooks don't cvcn nıcntion ıhc Unionist Party. 

The Punjab National Unionist Party was cstablishcd in April 
1927. Among its founding fathers wcrc Sir Muhammad lqbal, 
Malik Firoz Khan Noon. Sir Rahim Baklısh, aıaudhri Zafrullalı 
Klun. Sardar Sikaiıdar Hayal Khaıı. Slıaikh Abdul Qadir. and 
Nawab Shalınawaz Khan of Mamdot. Tlıc inspiralion canıc from 
Mian Fazl-i-Husain. Tlıc party was a child of Üıc Lucknow Pact: 
wiih cvcn onc scat lost to Üıc Congress. no Muslini party could 
form a govcnımcnt in Üıc province. İt rulcd Ihe Punjab for 20 
ycars wiüı skiU, efllcicncy and slabilily. İn 1937 Jinnah. afler lwo 
ycars of courtship. persuaded Sikandar Hayat to enler into an 
agreement wilh Üıc Muslini Lcaguc on Sikandars tcmıs. This pact 
was broken by Üıc Lcaguc nıuch later whcn Khizr Hayat Tiwana 
(Sikandar's successor) vvas asked to side wiüı üıc Lcaguc in 
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contravention of the terms of the agreement. They party did not 
oppose the creation of Pakistan tili after Khizr Hayat's expulsion 
from the League. If ali these Unionist Muslims were selflsh 
stooges of the British why did the League go to humiliating 
extrenıes in cultivating them and enlisting their support in the 
Punjab? 

It was the supreme Unionist leader, Sir Fazl-i-Husain, who 
virtually dictated to the Viceroy the names of Indian Müslim 
delegates to the three sessions of the Round Table Conference, 
and we must remember that these spokesmen of Müslim İndia 
inciuded such names as the Aga Khan, Sir Muhammad Shafı, 
Iqbal and Jinnah. Nobody then or even after that doubted the 
wisdom, political acumen and representative credentials of these 
delegates. Pakistan owcs much more to the Unionist Muslims than 
her textbook writers and historians are aware of. 

Boycott of the Simon Commission 

The Simon Q)mmission was boycotted by both the Indian 
National Congress and the Ali india Müslim League (Punjab, 
class 8; private, Lahore, English, intermediate). 

The Indian Statutory Commission, to give it its proper title, 
was appointed by the British Government on 26 November 1927. 
It toured india twice: first, from 3 February to 31 March 1928, 
and again from 11 .October 1928 to 13 April 1929. 

The Ali india Müslim League was split into two factions on 
the issue of co-operating with the Commission. One group, led by 
Jinnah and populady known as Jinnah League, decided in favour 
of a boycott. The other, led by Sir Muhammad Shafı and known 
as Shafı League, voted in favour of co-operation. The nineteenth 
annual scssion of the Ali india Müslim League was co.nscquenlly 
bifurcated. The Jinnah League held it in Calcutta on 30 December 
1927 - 1 January 1928, with the Maharaja of Mahmudabad in the 
chair. The Shafı League held it in Lahore on 1 January 1928, with 
Shafı himself as president From contemporary nevvspaper reports 
and lists of delegates it is very diffıcult to decide which faction 
better lepresented the Müslim sentiment. Leaving the League 
alone, a very large number of Müslim political, social and 
religious groups and parties met the Commission and submitted 
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memoranda to it; ihcir names, rcprcsentatives interviewed and 
submissions are listed in ihe relevant white papcr. 

İt is, thercfore, not true to say that the Ali İndia Müslim 
Lcaguc boycottcd the Commission. The wrong daim is apparently 
tailored to fit the desired image of the League as an anfi-British 
body. 


Nehru Report 

İt was submitted in 1926 (private, Lahore, English, 
intcrmcdiate). Several other texlbooks refer to the Report in 
passing, without undcrlining its relevance to the emergence pf the 
scntimcnt of political scparatism among the Muslims. 

How could a report written to challcnge the appointment of the 
Simon Commission be published before the Simon Commission 
was namcd? 

The Commission's appointment was announced on 26 
November 1927. İn his speech in the House of Lords on the 
appointment of the Commission, the Secrctary of State for İndia, 
Lord Birkcnhead, explaincd why no İndian had been put on the 
panel and asserted that no unanimous report could be expected 
from a body with İndian representation. TTıis was resented by the 
Congrcss leadcrs, who immediately decidcd to draft a constitution 
to confound the İndia Office. 

İn December 1927, in its annual session held in Madras the 
Congress asked ali other partics to join hands with it in preparing 
a constitution. As a rcsult of this cali an All-Parties Conference 
met in Delhi in February-March 1928, with the Jinnah League 
present and the Shafi league absent. Two committees were 
appointed, but they had nothing to report when the Conference 
met in Bombay on 19 May 1928. I hen the Conference appointed 
a committec to do the work. This was the so-called Nehru 
Commitiee namcd after the chaimıan, Pandit Motilal Nehru. Two 
Muslims werc put on it, Ali İmam and Shoib Qurcshi. Both werc 
unrcprcscntative of their community and had long ago been 
repudiatcd by the great majority of the Muslims. Shortly 
aftcrwards the Sikh member of the Committce was disovvned by 
the Sikh League. The İndian Christian Conference also dissociated 
itself from the principles adopted by the Report on the proteetion 
of minorities. 
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The Commiltce publishcd ils repon in August 1928. It 
rccomıncndcd a fully rcsponsiblc system of govemment in which 
ıhc ınajoriiy (üıc Hindus) would be sovereign. Müslim eleclorates 
wcrc lo be inımcdiately abolished. The Muslims were shocked and 
alnıost ali Müslim pariies protested against it. 

The All-Partics Confcrcnce mel in Lucknow on 28-31 August 
10 consider ıhc report, and decidcd to convenc an All-Parties 
Convcniion in Dcccmbcr in Colculta to elicit public opinion. On 28 
Dcccmbcr ihc Convcniion rejceled every single argument and 
demand pul forth by Jinnah in a forceful spcech. Jinnah was 
clıasicncd by ıhc cxpcricncc and hastened to make pcacc with ihe 
Shall Lcaguc vvhich had kepi aloof from ihc dclibcrations of these 
confcrcnccs and commiltees. 

The signillcancc of Ihc Nehru Report lics in ıhc faci thai it 
United ıhc Muslims as nothing else could havc done at ihat time. 
AH pclitical diffcrcnccs and rivalrics wcre hushed. From this 
moment onvvards iherc was notlıing that could be callcd "Indian 
nationalism". 

Another conscqucncc of the disillusionmcnt with the Nehru 
Repon was Üıe cstablisluncnt of the AH İndia Müslim Confcrcnce. 
Exccpt Jinnah, every prominent and influential Muslini figüre 
aiicnded tlıc opening session of Üıc Confcrcnce, and the resolution 
passed by the session on the righis and demands of Üıe Muslims 
served as the bxsis for ali negoliations wilh Üıe British and Üıc 
Congress al tlıc Round Tablc Confcrcnce and after. 

Muhanımad Ali and the Ali india 
Müslim Conference 

M.''wlana Muhanımad Ali convened üıc All-Partics Müslim 
Confcrcnce in Delhi on 1 January 1929 (Federal Govemment, 
B.A.). 

Tlıc date is wrong. İt met on 31 Dcccmbcr 1928 and 1 January 
1929. İn ıhc official report of Üıe Confcrcnce Muhammad Ali’s 
name docs not appcar as a signatory of üıc persons who initiated 
the idca of convening such a conference and issucd a manifesto 
from Sinıla arguing in favour of Üıe idca on 10 September 1928. 
Nor was Muhanımad Ali an office-bcarcr in the Conference. The 
Aga Khan was Üıc president, Nawab Muhanımad İsmail Khan and 
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Fazi İbrahim Rahimloola sccretaries, Khwaja Ghulam-us-Sibtain 
financial secreiary, and Muhammad Shafi Daudi vvorking 
sccrctary. Muhammad Ali was mcrciy onc of thc ninctecn-mcmter 
NVorking Commiltee. Nor did he ever preside över onc of ils 
annual sessions. 

i anı not awarc of any All-Parties Muslini Confcrcncc callcd ın 
Delhi on 1 January 1929 by Muhammad Ali. 

Round Table Conference 

The Round Table Confcrenccs werc held in 1913 (private, 
Lahorc, English. inlcnncdiale). Thcre arc olher vaguc or 
confusing dates and ycars in somc icxibooks. 

The Round Table Conference mel in London in ihrcc 
sessions. The first was held from 12 November 1930 to 19 
January 1931, Ihc sccond from 7 Scptcmbcrlo 1 Dcccmbcr 1931, 
and ıhc lliird from 17 November to 24 Dcccmbcr 1932. 

Iqbars AMahabad Address 

Iqbal's Allahabad Address: 1930: Datc: This address was 
delivered on 29 Dcccmbcr 1931 (private, Lahorc, English. 
intennediate). 

The ycar 1931 should rcad 1930. 

Every lcxlbook (federal or provincial or private. Urdu or 
English) from class 2 onvvards (congratulations to class 1 on Ihcir 
escape) asscrts ihat in 1930 Iqbal demanded a scparaie State for thc 
Muslims. Before cxposing llıis myth it is insiruciive to look at thc 
variations rung on thc dislortion; it might lıclp to rcad thc mind of 
thc brainwashcrs. Ali stalcmcnis should be rcad as dircet 
quotaiions. 

Iqbal was thc first to preseni ihe conccpl of thc crcalion ol 
Pakistan (private, Karachi, class 2; NWFP, class 5; Sind, class 
5). He was Üıc first Müslim to givc ıhc idca of Pakistan (private, 
Karachi, English, classcs 1-2). He was thc first man to givc the 
idca of Pakistan (private, Lahorc, English, class 3). He demanded 
that üıc Muslim-majority regions of South Asia may be declarcd as 
(an) indepcndcni Müslim State (Sind, English, class 5). He 
proposed thc crealion of an independent and free State made up of 
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ali ihose areas wherc the Muslims wcrc in a majority (NWFP, 
class 5; Sind, class 5). He dcmandcd a separate Islamic State 
(NWFP, class 7). He demanded a separate Müslim State (NWFP, 
class 8). He demanded a separate manılakat for the Muslims of 
İndia (NWFP, classes 9-10). He demanded a State for the 
Muslims (Punjab. classes 9-10). He demanded a Müslim State 
(Sind, classes 9-10). He was the first Müslim to put in vvords the 
idca of Pakistan (private, Lahore. English. class 7). He conceived 
of a separate Müslim State in the north-westcm and north-eastem 
parts of india vvhere they were in a majority (Sind, English, class 
8). He wantcd a separate State for the Muslims of india (Punjab, 
English, classes 9-10). He was the first person to present the idea 
of an independent Müslim State (NWFP, intermediate). He 
strongiy advocatcd the creation of an Islamic State (Federal 
Government, English, intermediate). He discussed at Icngth the 
seheme for the partition of the subeontinent, and a resolution to 
this effect was also passed in that session of the Ali india Müslim 
League (private, Lahore, English, intcmıcdiate). He was the first 
Üiinkcr to offer the idea of a separate Muslini State on positive and 
idcological grounds (Federal Government, B.A.). At the 
beginning of this century he gave the Muslims the lesson of 
freedom and Islamic identity and then suggested the creation of a 
separate mamlakat as a political solution (Federal Government, 
B.A.). He presented the idca of a separate and independent 
homciand for the Muslims of the subeontinent (private, Lahore, 
B.A.). He demanded a separate independent homeland fortlıe first 
time from a political platfomı (private, Lahore, B.A.). He 
presented a seheme for the creation of an independent Islamic 
riasat in india or outside it (private, Peshawar, B.A.). He 
presented the demand for a separate mamlakat (private, Lahore, 
B.A.). He demanded a separate homeland (private, Lahore, 
B.A.). He offcred a seheme for a division of india (private, 
Lahore, B.A.). He suggested the creation of an Islamic mamlakat 
(Allama Iqbal Öperi University, B.A.). He was the first to dream 
of a separate homeland for tlıe Muslims of india (private, Lahore, 
English, B.A.). 

First, a few silly points ought to be disposed of. Iqbal was 
spcaking in English. To attribute to him in the Urdu translation the 
use of the work mamlakat is wrong on two counts. First, he did 
not use it. Secondly, the root of the Urdu term conneets it vvith 
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malukiat, which is monarchy or kingship. 1 am aware of the 
popular phrase Mamlakat-i-Khudadad-i-Pakistan which is in much 
use among "patriotic" Pakistanis and Islampasand Urdu writers of 
doubtful ability or knowledge. Iqbal was talking about a modem 
poliücal State, not about a monarchical institutioa 

Secondly, the textbook vvriters use the adjectives "Müslim" 
and "Islamic" as if they mean the same thing. They do not. A 
Müslim State is one whose population is Müslim by faith; there 
may be no religious minorities in such a State or some or many; 
but a clear majority of the people should be Muslims. An Islamic 
State is quite a different thing, but unfortunately impossible to 
define or describe. Every school and sect, and it seems that even 
every 'alim, has its or his own concept of an Islamic State. Even 
Pakistani army generals have strong views on the point. 

Thirdly, Iqbal's proposal amounted to this: the Punjab, 
NWFP. Sind and Baluchistan should be merged to form one 
province of the proposed Indian federation. Nothing more ıhan 
this was suggested. His own letter published in The Times on 12 
October 1931 confırms this. This is reinforced by his letter in 
Urdu sent to Raghib Ahsan. (Full details and documentation in my 
A History of the Idea of Pakistan, Vanguard, Lahorc, 1987, 
Vol.l, Chapters 4, 5 and 6. pp. 184-327). 

Fourthly, lqbal did not even refer to Bengal. His proposal 
was confıned to the north-west of İndia. There is no warrant at ali 
for saying that in 1930 he wanted a Müslim State embracing ali 
Müslim provinces or Muslim-nıajority arcas. 

Fiflhly, even if it is presumed that he was proposing a 
division of india on religious lines, three false claims have been 
made: (1) he was the first person to do so, (2) he was the First 
person to do so from a political platform, and (3) he was the first 
Müslim to do .so. Answers: (1) exactly 64 such suggestions, 
vague or definite, were made between 24 June 1858 and 31 
December 1929. (See the table in my A History of the Idea of 
Pakistan, Vol.3. pp.671-680). (2) Nawab Zulfiqar Ali Khan 
demanded a separate country for the Muslims in the norlh-west 
and north-east of india in his address as Chairman of the 
Reception Committee delivered at the Ali india Khilafat 
Conference session held in Lahore on 31 December 1929. (3) 
Twenty-eight Muslims had made such proposals before lqbal's 
address (see the table referred to above). 
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Sixihly, thc Ali India Muslini Lcaguc scssion hcld in 
Allahabad at which iqbal gavc ihis addrcss did not pass any 
rcsolution about. on. for or against his proposal. İt ignorcd him 
complctcly. The Muslini Lcaguc ofricial procccdings of thc 
scssion confimı nıy staicıııcnt. 

The Making of the 1935 Reforms 

The Round Tablc Confcrcnccs wcrc hcld in 1913 (private, 
Lalıorc, English, intcmıcdiatc). Scvcral olhcr books givc vaguc or 
confusing dates. Besides, a largc nunıbcr of books dcelare that as 
a rcsult of disagrccmcnt at thc Round Tablc Confcrcnccs thc 
British imposed a nevv systenı on India in thc shapc of thc 
Govcmnıcnt of India Act of 1935. 

The Round Tablc Confcrcncc met in London in three 
sessions. The first was hcld fronı 12 Novcnıbcr 1930 to 19 
January 1931, tlıc sccond fronı 7 Scptcnıbcrto 1 Dcccmbcr 1931, 
and thc third fronı 17 Novcnıbcr to 24 Dcccmbcr 1932. 

The staicıııcnt that thc 1935 rcfonııs vvere cnforccd by thc 
British against the will of thc İndians is a scrious 
niisrcprcscntation of facts. Consider the foliowing dcvclopnıcnts. 

The Sinıon Conıııiission publishcd its report in May 1930. İn 
thc fulncss of its study, tlıc dcpliı of soıııc of its observalions, thc 
lucidiiy of its argunıcnt, tlıc rcalisnı and reasonableness of its 
approach, it is a comnıendable essay in conslilution making. Tlıc 
Report was followcd by thc Round Tablc Confcrcncc. İn thc first 
scssion the Congress was absent bccausc il insisted that thc 
Confcrcncc musl not discuss vvhclhcr India should or should not 
rcccivc rcsponsiblc sclf-govcmmcnt but must shapc a constitution 
on liıe basis of a free India. Ali olhcr panics attended, and niost of 
tlıc work wa.s done llırough thc Federal Strueture Sub-Coınnıittee, 
and gradually tlıc federal plan took shapc and substancc. 

İn tlıc sccond scssion, vvhich was attended by thc Congress, 
thc conımunal issuc was scriously tackIcd. The Aga Khan, 
Jinnalı, Sir Muhammad Shafi and Zafrullalı Khan negotiated with 
Gandhi. But Gandhi, thc sole Congress delegate to tlıc 
Confcrcncc, rcfuscd to consider any compromise until thc 
Muslims acccpicd thc Nehru Report in its totality. Upon this ali 
tlıc minorilics cxccpt tlıc Sikhs drafted a joint dcnıand of claims 
and presented it to thc British Government as thcir irrcducible 
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minimum. Müslim clcmands wcre ba.sed on ihc rcsolutions passed 
by ihc Ali İndia Müslim Confcrcncc al Delhi on 4 and 5 April 
1931. İn summary they wcrc: residual powcrs wiih ihc provinces; 
scparaiion of Sind from Üıe Bombay Presideney; full autonomy 
for Uıc NWFP; refonns in Baluchisian; transfer of power direct lo 
the provinces; scparaie clccloraies; special Mu.slim weightagc in ali 
political bodies; consiilutional sanciion for the cnforcemeni of 
basic righis; safcguards against communal legislalion; adequate 
Müslim representation in public Services; and amendment of the 
constilulion wilh the concurrcnce of the provinces. 

Bul üıe Hindu-Muslim problem remained unsolved, and ıt 
becamc clear üıat the Briiish Government would havc lo assume 
the difficult task of arbilralion. İt was impossible lo make any 
progress in consiitution making vviihout lırst determining the 
proporlion of Hindu and Muslini shares in the proposed 
Icgislalurcs. 

The Congress was again abseni from the ihird session. Some 
morc discussions took place. Most of the vvork wxs done ihrough 
commiitees. Loose üırcads werc lied up. 

The results of the long labours of the ihrec sessions were 
collccied. sifted and summarized in a VVlıile Paper issued in March 

1933. İl failhfully iranslatcd üıe mcasurc of agreement rcaehed al 
Üıe Conference. But Üıe chief Muslini objeetion was Üıat il creaied 
a strong cenire. A Joini Conımittee of btılh Houses of Parlianıent 
was appointed lo consider ihc Whiic Paper. Conslilutionally üıis 
body was exclusively conıposed of members of Parlianıent, but 
lwenly reprcsenlalive'lndians from Briiish İndia and seven from 
the States werc appointed as assessors lo the Conımittee. Tlıe lıve 
Muslini co-optecs werc the Aga Khan, Sir Zafrullah khan, Sir 
Abdur Rallim. Sir Shafaat Alınıad Khan and Sir A.H. Ghuznavvi. 
The Comınillcc was al work from April 1933 to November 1934. 
and nnally rcporied lo Parlianıent on 22 November 1934. The 
report vvas debaled in Üıe House of Commons on 10-12 December 

1934. and the House of Lords on 18 December. The second 
rcading took place in February 1935, and allcr the Uiird reading 
üıe İndia Bili fnıally rcached the slalute book on 24 July 1935. 

Never before had the Briiish Parliament laken so long and 
vvorked so hard on a colonial comstilution. Never before had İndia 
fıgured so proniincnily and so consislenlly \n Hansard. Ucy/cr 
again was Briiish lo lavish so ıııuch carc and ability on india. 
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But the fcdcralion set up by the Act was of the closer rather 
than the looser type. Hindu unitarianism prevailed. particularly in 
the composition of the federal legislature. The Muslims objected to 
it bccause, to them, a strong centre meant an increase of Hindu 
strength. The Müslim League found the federal schcme to be 
"fundamentally bad", "most reactionary, retrograde, injurious and 
fatal", and rejected it. Hovvever, it undertook to work the 
provincial part of the constitution "for what it was worth". The 
Congress tumcd down both the parts of the Act, but decided to 
contest elections and to wreck the constitution from the inside: but 
later, tasüng power for the fırst time, formed provincial ministries. 

The Elections of 1937 

The Indian National Congress won the elections by chance 
(Punjab, classes 9-10). 

The Congress score was as follows: Bengal Legislative 
Assembly, 54 out of a total of 250; Bihar, 91 out of 152; Assam, 
32 out of 108; Bombay, 87 out of 175; Madras, 159 ouî of 215; 
U.P., 134 out of 228; Punjab, 18 out of 175; NWFP, 19 out of 
50; Orissa, 36 out of 60; Sind, 8 out of 60; C.P., 71 out of 112. 
Tota: 762 out of 1,771. The Müslim League won 54 seats out of 
250 in Bengal. 4 out of 108 in Assam, 18 out of 175 in Bombay, 
9 out of 215 in Madras, 26 out of 228 in U.P., 2 out of 175 in 
Punjab. 5 out of 112 in C.P.. and none in Bihar, NWFP, Orissa 
and Sind (source: ofllcial white paper). 

How this result can be attributed to "chance" passes my 
understanding. The Congress was at ihis time a 52-year-old, well- 
established, disciplined, self-sacrifıcing and superbiy led party. In 
fact, it won less seats than public opinion and the party itself 
cxpcctcd. 

Why can’t Pakistani professors take election results as good, 
honest facts? İs it because they live in a country where rigging or 
allegations of rigging are by now de rigueurl Even the Ali İndia 
Müslim League or Jinnah did not utter a word which could be 
interpreted as attributing the Congress victory to gratuity. Ali 
elections were honest under British rule, and the League knew it. 
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Sind Provincial Müslim League 
Conference 

It met in Karachi in October 1936 (Federal Government, 
B.A.). A commiltce of the Karachi Müslim Conference demanded 
a separate Müslim State (private, Lahore, B.A.). 

It met on 8-13 October 1938; and it was not the Karachi 
Müslim Conference but the conference convened by the Sind 
Provincial Müslim League. As for what it demanded, the 
following details should be a part of what the students leam. 

İn his address as Chaimıan of the Reception Committee Sir 
Abdullah Haroon said that unless the communal problem was 
solved to Müslim satisfaction it would be "impossible to save 
India from bcing divided into Hindu İndia and Müslim İndia, both 
placed under separate federations". Jinnah, who was presiding, in 
his speech did not endorse, ratify, confirm or support Haroon's 
idea. Notwithstanding Jinnah's snub, the Sind Müslim League 
İcadership drafted and moved a resolution in the Subjects 
Committee threatening that if the Congress did not behave the 
Muslims "would have no altemative but to fail [back] on the 
Pakistan seheme", and spelling out the concept of a separate 
Müslim federation. The Committee rejected this portion of the 
resolution, omitting ali references to a division of İndia: and the 
redrafted text was passed by the session. The original draft had 
been prepared by Haroon and Ali Muhammad Rashdi in 
collaboration with Shaikh Abdul Majid Sindhi. Not taking kindly 
to Jinnah's rebuke, they released to the press the two texts of the 
resolution: the original and the revised. Further, Abdul Majid 
Sindhi introduccd the original resolution in the next Ali india 
Müslim League session in Patna: it was thrown ouL 

Lahore Resolution: The Date 

Every textbook, irrespeetive of its origin, language and class, 
says that the Lahore Resolution was passed or adoptcd on 23 
March 1940; often repeating the inaccuracy more than önce. 

The simple matter of the date on which the resolution was 
passed has been constructed into a national and historical 
falsehood. AIl contemporary newspapers and compilatiorts of 


I 
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currcnt dcvclopmcnts and facts and Tıgurcs agrcc on the following 
limctablc of llıc Ali Müslim Lcaguc's 27lh annual scssion hcld in 
Lalıorc. 

The procccdings opened on 22 March at 3 P.M. The Nawab 
of Mamdol delivered his address as Chaimian of the Reception 
Committee. Thcn Jinnah gave his long extempore spcech. That 
was the end of the first day. On 23 March the session began at 3 
P.M. Fazlul Haq introduced the Lahore Resolution and made a 
speech on it. Chaudhri Khaliquzzaman seconded it and spoke for 
a vvhile. Then Zafar Ali Khan. Sardar Aurungzeb Khan and 
Abdullah Haroon made short speeches in support of the 
Resolution. The proceedings wcre then adjoumed to the following 
day. On 24 March the scssion began at 11.15 A.M. Spccchcs on 
llıc Resolution wcrc delivered by Nawab Muhammad İsmail Khan 
of the United Provinces, Qazi Muhammad Isa of Baluchistan, and 
Abdul Hamid Khan of Madras. Al Üıis stagc Jinnalı arrived. who 
had been engaged clscıvhcrc iliat moming. and occupicd the 
presidential chair. Spccchcs on the Resolution coniinucd wiih 
İsmail İbrahim Chundrigar of Bombay, Sayyid Abdur Rauf Shalı 
of the Central Provinces, and Dr. Muhammad Alanı of Uıc Punjab 
cxprcssing ıhcircnthusiastic support. Then Jinnalı intervened and 
Icl Abdur Raluııan Siddiqui inlroducc his resolution on Palcstinc. 
Sayyid Raza Ali and Abdul Hamid Badayuni spoke in support of 
il, and il was adopicd by tlıc asscmbly. The scssion adjoumed lo 
nıcct again al 9.00 P.M. The night mccling opened widı the lwo 
remaining spccchcs on üıc Lalıorc Resolution by Sayyid Zakir Ali 
and Begüm Muhammad Ali. Ii was then pul to the vote and 
dcelared to be unanimously carricd. Two nıorc resolulions (on Üıc 
Khaksars and on amcndmcnis to llıc party constitution) wcrc 
quickly movcd and adopted. Finally, Üıe scssion clcclcd officc- 
bcarers for the ensuing ycar. Jinnalı made a short speech vvinding 
up Üıc procccdings. and the scssion conciudcd at 11.30 P.M. 

Thus llıcrc is no room for the slightcst doubt about the fact 
Üiat the Lalıorc Resolution was passed on 24 March. But no nolice 
of Üıc corrcci date has been laken by anyone in Pakistan, inciuding 
tlıc Govemment vvhich nıakes Üıe nation celebrate the "Pakistan 
Day" on tlıc vvrong date. 1 cannot ihink of any plausible 
cxplanation for such massivc repudiaüon of an historical fact. 
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Lahore Resolution: The Occasion 

The resolution was adopted on 23 March 1940 in a big 
meeting of the Müslim League in Lahore (NWFP, class 4). On 23 
March Jinnah hcld a meeting in Lahore and explained to the 
Muslims the idea of having a separate homeland for them (Punjab, 
class 4). 

Don*! the writere feci obligcd to teli the tots in their charge that 
it was not an ordinary meeting called by Jinnah but the annual 
session of the Ali India Müslim League? 

Lahore Resolution: The Meaning 

By far the most imporlant documcnt of the cntire Pakistan 
movement has been4nisquotcd, misconstrued, misintcrpretcd and 
distortcd by ali textbcoks whether ordcrcd by the govcmmcnt or 
writien by teaching professors. The more scrious examples of this 
tampcring must be quoted in order to asscss the depth of the 
confusion instilled into the minds of the students. My quotations 
aredirect: 

It dcmandcd two indepcndent States in the subcontincnt 
(private, Karachi, English, class S). İt demanded a separate 
indepcndent State in South Asia for the Muslims (Sind, class 5). It 
demanded a separate free homeland (Punjab, class 6). It 
demanded a free and indepcndent State which should carry the 
name of Pakistan (Sind. class 6). It demanded a separate 
homeland for the Muslims of India (NWFP, class 7). It demanded 
a separate indepcndent Islamic govemment [hakumat] (Sind, class 
7). It demanded one indepcndent hakumat and one indepcndent 
mamlakat (NWFP, class 8). It demanded a separate indepcndent 
State (Sind, class 8). It demanded an independent and free Muslini 
State (NWFP. classes 9-10). It demanded a homeland for the 
Muslims of the subcontincnt (Punjab. classes 9-10). It demanded 
their [Muslims'] separate homeland (Sind, classes 9-10). It 
annoujKed that the Müslim areas were to form an independent and 
sovereign State (Sind, English, class *6). It demanded an 
independent and sovereign Müslim State (Sind. English. class 8). 
It demanded a separate Müslim state (private, Lahore, English, 
intermediate). It asked for the creation of a separate State for the 
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Muslims (Federal Government, B.A.). It demanded a separate 
homeland (privaie, Lahore, B.A.). It laid claim to a separate 
homcland; it demanded the division of the subeontinent into two 
independent States (private, Lahore, English, B.A.). 

Let us look at the original source before commenting on the 
nonsense quoted above. The operative seetion of the Lahore 
Resolulion, as it was officially published by tlıe AH India Müslim 
League Office, runs as follows; 

"Resolved that it is the considered vievv of ihis session of the 
AH India Müslim League tliat no constitutional plan would be 
workable in this country or acceptable to the Muslims unless it is 
designed on the following basic principles, viz., that 
geographicaUy conliguous uııits arc dcmarcated into regioııs which 
should be so consiituted, vvith such territorial readjusimcnts as 
may be necessary, that the areas in which the Muslims are 
numerically in a majority, as in the North-VVestem and Eastem 
zones of India, should be grouped to constitute 'independent 
States' in which tlıe constituent units shall be autonomous and 
sovercign." (The italics are mine). 

Tlıe text is badly worded, cluııısily drafted and employs fivc 
territorial tcnııs of vastly different shades of meaning without any 
attempt at defining them. İt is ineredible that a country was 
demanded and vvorion the basis of a document of such vaguc, 
nebulous, ambiguous, confused and fuzzy character. The words 
"İndependent States" are put vviılıin quotution marks. Wlıy? Could 
tilere be a State which was not independent? Therc are more 
puzzles. The last ten words announce Üıat the constituent units of 
each of these States "shall be autonomous and sovereign". Tlıe 
world "Shall" makes it a definite and binding dcclaration. How 
can a State be made up of sovercign units? Arc autonomous and 
sovercign synonymous tcnııs? The word "federation" is not uscd 
in tlıe Resolution. Wcrc the nortiı-wcstcm and north-castem States 
to be unitary struetures? Tlıe demand is for States in the plural. No 
figüre is given. Wcrc tlıe tvvo zones to bcconıc two States or more? 

1 havc posed these qucstions bccausc I find no rcfcrcnce to 
tlıcsc points in any tcxtbook. At İcast on tlıe coHcgc Icvcl, it was 
the duty of the vvriters to providc sonıc tcxtual eriticisin of the 
Resolution and discuss tlıe difficulties in tlıe way of understanding 
it. But this assumes that the autlıors had rcad tlıe Resolution. They 
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had done nolhing of ihc şort. This judgcmcnt is madc on ihc hasis 
of vvhai ihcy dcclarc lo be the contcnts of ilıc Rcsolution. 

The text of ihe Resolution is now before my rcaders. Do they, 
orcan ihey wiıh ali the effort at thcir command, fınd in the words 
of liıe Resolution the follovving nine statements made by the 
various textbooks along wilh ihe assertion that they are containcd 
in the body of the Resolution? The Resolution demanded, they 
say: 

(1) two independent States. 

(2) a separate independent State. 

(3) a separate frce homciand. 

(4) a frce and independent State to be callcd Pakistan. 

(5) a separate independent Islaınic hakunıaı, 

(6) one independent hakıumt and onc independent nıanılakat, 

(7) a homciand for üıe Muslims of İndia. 

(8) a separate homciand. 

(9) a division of İndia into two independent States 

Evidcnily the books are not referring to Üıe Lahorc Resolution 
but to somc other unnamcd dcelaration. 

This treatment of the Lahorc Resolution raises a fundamental 
qucstion. If the tcxtbooks can fabricate facts in the course of 
paraphrasing a dcUnite. publishcd. casily available document. 
what atrocities on ihc trulh tlıcy must have pci 7 x:iratcd in the field 
of Pakistan's political developments whcrc there are no original 
sources. whcrc conflicting opinions abound. and vvhere patriotic. 
seetarian and ethnic intcrcsts joslle against cach other and cloud 
the horizon of history? What our children are being told is not 
even half-truths. cxaggcrations. understatements. tcnninological 
incxactitudcs. perversions. disinfomiation. evasions. garbling and 
mulilaiions; tlıcy anc falschoods. whoppcrs. concoclions. pious 
frauds. fablcs. fıbs and fisherman's yams. A moment to ponder. 
dcar rcader. a moment to ponder. and to moum the dcath of what 
wc profess to live by — haqq. the TRUTH which is the first 
tcaching of İslam. 

Lahore Resolution: Ignoramus 

The follovving scntcncc is submiltcd to my rcaders as a rcady- 
madc epitome of ali the errors one can possibly makc. vvith somc 
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cffort: The Pakistan Resolution was passed by the Müslim Lcague 
in a meeting held at Minto Park in Lahore on the 23rd March 
1940; it demanded an independent State (Punjab, English, classes 
9-10). The author has a research degree from the University of 
London; he retired honourably as a full professor at the 
Government CoUege. Lahore; and is at present principal of an elite 
English-medium college in Lahore. 

His feat of having assembled five mistakes of fact yet remains 
unsurpassed in the annals of ignorance. There are no prizes for 
adult readers for spotting the inaccuracies; though if I were an 
examiner I would quote this sentence and then ask the students 
appearing in their M.A examination in history or political Science 
to point out and rectify ali the mistakes in it, and 1 guarantce that a 
majority would not score passing marks. I suspcct that the same 
test given to our coUege and university teachers (forget the poor 
school teachers) would produce similar results. 

Now for the mistakes. (1) It was not the Pakistan Resolution 
but the Lahore Resolution. (2) İt was not a meeting, or even a 
special or extraordinary meeting, but the annual session. (3) It 
was iK>t passed by the Müslim League but by the AH India Müslim 
League, the parent body, the Central organization. Even an above- 
average student of the 9th class (for whom the book has been 
prepared) might notice the words "Lahore" and "Müslim League", 
and live with the impression that the resolution was passed by the 
Punjab Müslim League or even the Lahore Müslim League. (4) It 
was not passed on 23 March, but on 24 March. (S) It did not 
demand an independent State; the word "States" was used in the 
plural. 

The resolution is so clumsily drafted that in the opinion of 
some careful scholars it is debatable whether it demanded 
independent States or suggested some kind of a confederation 
betvveen the Indian State and the Müslim "States". But I will give 
the author the benefıt of the doubt and not press this point. His 
other mistakes are enough to convict him. 

Müslim League Legislators' Convention 

The elected Müslim members of the Central and Provincial 
Asseo^lies held a convention at Etelhi in 1946 (Punjab, English, 
class?s 9-10). The Ali India Müslim League Legislators' 
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Convention was held in Delhi on 9 April 1949 (private, Lahore, 
English. intermcdialc). On 9 April 1946 a meeting of 500 Müslim 
members of thc ccniral and provincial assemblies rcvised the 
Lahore Resolution (private, Lahore, B.A.). The Lahore 
Resolution's "States" in the plural was corrected at a Müslim 
League session held on 9 April 1946 (private, Lahore, B.A.). 

Each of the four statements made above are false. (1) They 
were not eleeted "Muslini members", but Müslim members eleeted 
on the Müslim League ticket. (2) The year was 1946, not 1949. 
The exact dates were 7-9 April, not just one day. (3) The same 
mistake as in number 1. (4) İt was not a Müslim League session, 
but a convention of Müslim League Legislators. 

Statements 3 and 4 also let pass the fact that the Convention 
committed a legal offence in amending the Lahore Resolution. 
According to the consLitution of the AH İndia Müslim League ali 
resolutions and decisions of a session could only be changed or 
rescinded by another session, not by any other body. The 
Convention had no right or title to amend the Lahore Resolution. 
Surprisingiy, the infringement was the deed of an assembly of 
law-makers. 

As the resolution passed by the Convention in supercession of 
the Lahore Resolution is littie known 1 reproduce below the fırst 
paragraph of the preamble and the opening paragraph of the body 
of the text: 

"Whereas the Muslims are convinced that with a view to save 
[s/c.] Muslini İndia from the domination of the Hindus and in 
order to afford them fitli scope to develop themselves according to 
their gcnius, it is necessary to constitute a sovereign independent 
State comprising Bengal and Assam in the North-East zone and 
the Punjab, Norih-West Frontier Province, Sind and Baluchistan 
in the Nonh-West zone." 

"That the zones comprising Bengal and Assam in the North- 
East and the Punjab, North-West Frontier Province, Sind and 
Baluchistan in the North-Wcst of İndia, namely Pakistan zones 
whcre the Muslims are in dominant majority, be constituted into a 
sovereign independent State and that an unequivocal undertaking 
be given to implement the establishment of Pakistan vvithout 
delay." 


I 
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Jawaharlal Nehru's Statement of 1946 

In 1946 Javvaharlal Nchru said ihat aflcr indcpcndcncc Ihcrc 
will be a govcmıııcni of ihc Hindus in India (Wcst Punjab, class 
2 ). 

He never said ihis, in 1946 or any oiher year. Probably the 
texibook is rcferring to his siatements aboui the Cabinct Mission 
plan. Whal Nehru aciually said was Üiis. In vvinding up the 
procecdings of the AU India Congrcss Committee on 6 July 1946 
in Bombay, he dcclarcd that "so far as I can see, it is not a 
question of our accepting any plan, long or short. It is only a 
question of our agrceing to go into the Constituent Assembiy. 
That is ali, and nothing more than that. We will rcmain in Üıe 
Assembiy so long as we think it is good for India, and wc will 
come oul when wc tliink it is injuring our cause and thcn offer our 
battic. We are not bound by a single thing except that we have 
dccidcd for üıe moment to go to Üıe Constituent Assembiy". 

Again, On 10 July, in a press conference he anıpliTıed his 
spccch of 6 July and said Üiat Üıe Congrcss had agrccd to go to Üıe 
Constituent Assembiy and to noüıing else. He added, "What wc 
do there, wc are cntirciy and absolutcly free to dctcmıine". (Both 
siatements rcproduccd in The hıdian Aıınual Register, 1946, Vol. 

II). 

Contemporary ncwspapcrs and other accounts and later 
studics of Üıe period do not contain any statement by hini to Üıe 
cffcct üiat after 1947 Indian will have a govcmnıcnt of the 
Hindus. It must be remembercd Uıat Üıis lic is bcing told to class 
2 . 


The NVVFP Referendum 

Ali the pcople of NWFP voted for Pakistan in 1946 (NWFP, 
class 4). 

The assertion is vague. It is also grossly inaccurate vvhalcvcr 
he mcans by "1946". 

Jf Üıe rcfercnce is to the 1945-46 elections, the facts are as 
follovvs. İn Üıe clcction of one mcnıbcr from the province to the 
Central Icgislaturc Üıe Müslim Lcague abstained on Üıe cxcusc Üiat 
it was hcld under Üıe joint clcctorate System. The Congrcss 
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candidatc. Abdul Ghani Khan. rcccivcd 8,159 votcs; ihc Khaksar 
candidatc, Muhanımad Akbar Qurcslâ, policd 5,386 votcs. Many 
Muslini Lcagucrs must have votcd for ihc Khaksar candidatc, 
bccausc his scorc was out of ali proportions to the aciual 
following of his party in ihc provincc. İn ihc provincial clcctions, 
out of a total of 50 scats Üıc Congrcss won 30, thc Müslim Lcaguc 
17, and thc Jamiat-ul-Ulcnıa-i-Hind 2. The total Muslini scats 
vvere 38; thc Congrcss won 19, and Üıc Muslini Lcaguc 17. The 
total votcs cast in tlıc 38 Müslim conslitucncics wcrc 355,246; out 
of ihcsc thc Muslini Lcaguc rcccivcd 147,940 (41.65%) and thc 
Congrcss 136,201 (38.34%). 41.65% is not 100%. So much for 
"ali Üıc pcoplc" of Uıe tcxtbook. 

If thc rcfcrcncc is to thc referendum hcld on 6-16 July 1947, 
üıc aciual fıgurcs arc like Üiis. It is important to rcmember üiat Üıc 
Congrcss and üıc Red Slıiris boycoticd üıc poll. The total nunıbcr 
of votcs cast vvere 292,118; üiosc for Pakistan wcrc 289,244. But 
üıc total clcctoratc on thc rolls was 572,798. Thus thc tum-out 
was only 51.00%. If Üıc votcs cast for Pakistan arc computed as 
thc pcrccntagc of üıc total Muslini clcctoratc in thc provincc it 
conıcs to 58.28. Tlıis again is not "ali Üıc pcoplc" of Üıc tcxlbook. 

To teli lics is bad; to teli Üıcnı to 4ıh class studcnts is vvorse; to 
teli Üıcnı in a lcxlbook is unfoıgivable. 

Date of the Creation of Pakistan 

Pakistan was crcatcd on 14 August 1947 (Wcst Punjab, class 
2). Tlıc dccision to dividc Üıc subeontinent into two parts was 
taken on 14 August 1947 (NWFP, class 8). Pakistan vvas foundcd 
on 14 August 1947 (private, Lahorc, Eııglish class 1). Pakistan 
vvas foundcd by Quaid-i-Azanı Muhanımad Ali Jinnah on 14 
August 1947 (private, Karachi, Englislı, cla.sscs 1-2). Pakistan 
State took its birth on 27 Junc 1947; Üıc lwo free Doniinions of 
lııdia and Pakistan wcrc bom on 19 July 1947 (private, Lalıore, 
Englislı, inlcnııcdiatc). 

The dates 27 Junc and 19 July arc obviously Üıc rcsults of an 
attack of anıncsia, and üıcir aulhor, tlıough a professor of a 
prestigious colicgc, should be piticd. 

The general impression, confimıcd and rcinforccd by the 
offıcial celebration of indcpcndcncc, that Pakistan bccanıc free on 
14 August is not correet. The Indian indcpcndcncc Bili, vvhich 
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was introduced in the British Parliament on 4 July and which 
became law on 15 July. laid down that the two new Dominions of 
İndia and Pakistan shall become free at the midnight of 14-15 
August. The power had to be personally transferred to the new 
countries by the Viceroy who was the British King's sole 
representative in india. Lord Mountbatten could not be present in 
person in Karachi and New Delhi at the same moment Nor could 
he transfer power to india on the moming of 15 August and then 
nısh to Karachi, because by that time he wouId have become the 
Govemor General of the new Indian Dominion. So the only 
practicable thing was for him to transfer power to Pakistan on 14 
August when he was stili the Viceroy of india. But that does not 
mean that Pakistan gained its independence on 14 August. The 
Indian independence Act did not provide for it. 

Pakistan Constituent Assembly 

The overwhelming majority of the Constituent Assembly 
vvanted to make Pakistan a ladini [irrcligious] State; unfortunately, 
after the establishment of Pakistan the country was full of 
elements and forces vvhich did not want to see Pakistan as an 
İslam ic society. The greatest misfortunate was that these elements 
succeeded in entering the fırst Constituent Assembly of the 
country, where they tried their best to achieve their despicable 
objeetives (private, Lahore, B.A.). 

The fırst Constituent Assembly lasted from 1947 to 1954. It 
had 76 members: 62 from the Müslim League, 10 from the 
Pakistan National Congress, 3 from the Azad Pakistan Party, and 
One independent. The 62 Leaguers inciuded M. A. Jinnah, Liaquat 
Ali Khan, Abdur Rab Nishtar, I.I. Chundrigar, Raja Ghazanfar 
Ali Khan, Khvvaja Shahabuddin, Dr. A.M. Malik, Khwaja 
Nazimuddin, Dr. Mahmud Husain, Dr. I.H. Qureshi, Shoib 
Qureshi, A.K. Brohi, Chaudhri Muhammad Ali, and Khan Abdul 
Qayyum Khan. Most of these werc old companions of the Quaid- 
i-Azam and leaders of the Pakistan movement. In March 1949 the 
Assembly passed the Objeetives Resolution. In December 1952 it 
published the Basic Principles Committee Report. The 1956 
constimtion, though made by the second Constituent Assembly, 
was largely based on these two documents, and even the Jamaat-i- 
Islami vvelcomed it and called it an Islamic constitution. 
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Whai the texlbook h<ıs done is to paint in the blackest colours 
ali the founding falhers of Pakistan, called them enemies of İslam, 
ascribed "despicable objectives" to them. and characterized their 
presence in the Constituent Asscmbly as "the greatest misfortunc" 
for Pakistan — ali this to truckIe to a nıling General. Ziaul Huq. 
And this libel is bcing fed to the B.A. classes. 

The 1956 Constitution 

It had stili not become operative when it was abrogated 
(NWFP, class 5). İt never came into operation and General A^b 
Khan took över the govemment (Sind. class 5). It had just 
become operative when differences arose among the political 
parties of the country. At this juneture, in October 1958, Ayub 
imposed martial law and saved the administration from disorder 
(Federal Govemment. B.A.). Because of the resignation of 
Chaudhri Muhammad Ali as prime minister the 1956 constitution 
never bccame operative (private, Karachi, B.A.). 

The Draft Bili of the 1956 constitution was presented to the 
Constituent Assembly on 9 January. The final debate took place 
on 29 February. The Constitution came into force on 23 March. 
Chaudhri Muhammad Ali resigned on 12 September 1956. and 
was succeeded by H.S. Suhrawardy (12 September 1956-11 
October 1957), l.I. Chundrigar (18 October-11 December 1957), 
(18 October-11 December 1957), and Sir Firoz Khan Noon (16 
December 1957-7 October 1958). General Muhammad Ayub 
Khan forced President Iskander Mirza to abrogate the Constitution 
on 7 October 1958. Two weeks later Ayub Khan ousted Mirza 
and made himself the supreme reler of the country. Thus the 1956 
Constitution, far from never having come into operation. was the 
fundamental law of the land for Just över lwu and a lıalf ycars. 
from 23 March 1956 to 7 October 1958. 

General Ayub Khan's Coup 

He took över power to save the administration from disorder 
(Federal Govemment. B.A.). Because of the wrong policies and 
irresponsibilities of the self-styled political leadcrs the country 
stood at the brink of a disaster, and the need of a strong 
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govcmnıent was grcatly fcit. In ihcse circunıstanccs, General 
Muhaıntnad Ayub Khan nıarhum imposed martial law (private, 
Lahore. B.A.). 

This is a spccial piece of pleading on behalf of General Ayub 
Khan. and by iınplication a defence of ali mililary coups. There 
was sonre disorder, democralic nomıs were not being followed lo 
Uıe full, ıhe Muslini League, under Khan Qayyum Khan, was 
vociferous and insislent on denıanding eleetions. There was 
unruly bchaviour in the assemblies. People in power were not 
behaving with responsibility. Political waters were ruffIed. (Ali 
tlıis has been a conınıon feature of Pakistan! political culture). But 
ilıe country ccrtainly did not stand at the brink of a disaster. 
Ncither Iskandcr Miraa nor Ayub has any rcasonablc plca to enter 
in his defence. Ayub has hinısclf told us in writing that he had 
been conicmplating a ınilitary takc-over since 1954. 

General Ayub's Rule 

The people of Pakistan wcrc very plcascd with President 
Ayub. Thcy gavc him a highcr anny rank (private. Lahore, 
English. class 3). 

The poor people wcrc never given an opportunity to show 
Üıcir plcasurc or di.splcasurc. Ayub distrusted ûıcm so much that 
he abolished dircctly clcctcd assemblies and substitutcd them with 
"basic dcmocracics" — a rccession to tlıc good old British days of 
Lord Ripon. Ayub was promoted froın Gcncralship to the rank of 
Ficld Marshal by his ovvn Cabinet which was not only appointcd 
by himself bul coniaincd sonıc Gcncrals. 

The 1962 Constitution 

İl had scvcral elauses which wcrc opposcd to the sacred 
sİKiriat, c.g., polygamy, divorce, K/ıt4İa, and inhcritancc by the 
grandson (private. Karachi, B.A.). 

My copy of İliç 1962 Conslilulion. an ofncial publicalion, 
docs not contain any ıııcntion of ihcsc clcıııcnls of "sacred 
shariat". Tlıcsc nıallcrs wcrc dcalt vviıh in tlıc Family Laws 
Ordinance issucd by Ayub Khan and later given protcclion by tlıc 
National Asscmbiy. Had thcy been a paıl of tlıc 1962 Constitution 
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thcy would have lapscd wiıh it; but ihcy arc stili a law of thc land 
in spitc of thc 1973 Constitution and what came latcr. 

The 1965 War 

India. frightcncd of thc Pakistan anııy and thc pcoplc of 
Pakistan, sucd for pcacc (Punjab. class 4). Wlıcn India was on thc 
point of bcing dcfcatcd shc rcqucstcd thc United Nations to 
arrangc a ccasc-firc (Punjab, class 5). 

Thcre is no cvidcncc vvhatsocvcr that India was on tlıe point of 
bcing bcaten by Pakistan or that it bcggcd for pcacc or that it asked 
thc United Nations to arrangc a ccase-fırc. The war ended whcn 
üıc Big Povvcrs intervened. 

Ayub's Transfer of Po\ver to Yahya 

İn 1969 different political groups wcrc making different 
demands. This silsilah of demands assumcd tlıe proportions of 
disorder. As a rcsult thc President asked thc Commander-in- 
Chicf. Yahya Khan. to look after thc administrativc conditions 
llitcrai translation of ıncaninglcss Urdu) (Allama lqbal Öpen 
University. B.A., Vol.I). 

The prolonged. widcsprcad. spontancous, genuine and in latcr 
stages uncontrollablc anti-Ayub campaign cannot be dismissed by 
such vaguc cxplanations. The vvcaknesses ol his rulc have to be 
cnlistcd and analyscd. Ayub Khan broke thc Constitution by 
handing över powcr to thc anny chicf instead of to thc Spcaker of 
tlıe National Asscmbiy. Tlıis fact finds no mention. Wc don’t 
know what happened in üıc lası Ayub-Yalıya nıccting; üıc general 
iıııprcssion is Üiat thc General pul a pislol to tlıe hcad of üıc Ficld 
Marshal. 


The "Yahya Constitution" 

In March 1969 General Yahya Khan proiııulgatcd anolher 
constitution in Üıc couniry (private, Lalıorc, B.A.). 

No such constitution vvas proiııulgatcd. He got a constitution 
drafted (1 undcrsland cx-Chicf Juslicc Conıclius vvas associatcd 
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with the work): it was even printed by the Government press; but 
it was never made public, issued or enforced. 

The Break-up of Pakistan in 1971 

A Standard, repetitive, false, spurious and monotonous 
description of the break-up of Pakistan appear in every textbook 
from class 5 to B.A. Long quotations are not required here. The 
composite picture that emerges bears the follovving essential 
features: it vvas imprudent and mischievous of the people of East 
Pakistan to oppose Urdu as the national language; the Hindu 
population of East Pakistan was disloyal; there were intemal 
enemies who conspired against the country; India engineered riots 
in East Pakistan through her agents; when conditions were ripe, 
India invadcd East Pakistan from ali four sides, and the Pakistan 
army had to surrender. East Pakistan became Bangladesh. 

This telegraphically brief list of charges against the Bengalis 
and the excuses in favour of West Pakistan is a cruel travesty of 
facts. The tale is too long to be told in a short commentary or even 
in one or tvvo chaptcrs. But in any balanced account of the break- 
up the follovving factors ought to be mentioned (the list is not 
exhaustive): 

(1) The 1947 decision to have one State covering both vvings 
vvas shortsighted. It made a mockcry of federalism, and vvith a 
hostile India lying in betvveen it made East Pakistan indefensible. 
Geographical forces are pennanent. Historical necessity is 
transitory. And there vvas no histoıical necessity. 

(2) The dcep cuKural differences betvveen the tvvo vvings 
militated against tlıe making of a nation. 

(3) The imposition of Urdu (a small minority language even in 
VVesi Pakistan) on a country vvhere the majoriiy spoke Bengali 
vvas unvvise. doubly so in the light of the Bengali peoples’ 
passionate attaclıment to their ovvn language — a perfectly natural 
sentiment (look at the Arabs, the French, and nearer home the 
Uıdu-speaking muhajirs). 

(4) Right from August 1947 onvvards the Bengalis vvere 
deprived of political povver. In ministry-fomting, in constitutional 
arithmetic and in decision-making they vvere ignored. 
Centralization aggravated it. Supreme povver aliemated betvveen 
the Govemor Gcncral/President and the Prime Minister according 
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to the ethnic affiliation of the person, not by the authority inherent 
in the Office (yide Ghulatn Muhanunad and Khwaja Nazimuddin). 

(5) East Pakistan was not given adequate funds. Far from 
enough was spent on its devclopment. Even its jüte eamings werc 
mostly expended on West Pakistaa 

(6) The federal Capital was located in West Pakistan. with ali 
the benefits and privileges flowing from the decision. This 
advantage was multiplied several times when a new Capital was 
built in Islamabad. 

(7) Bengalis were given a grossly inadequate share in the civil 
adminisiration of the country. Their number in the superior 
Services was unfairly small. A Bengali in the inner circles of the 
federal secrctariat was a curiosity. Nearly ali important decisions 
which affected East Pakistan as much as ihey affected West 
Pakistan werc taken vvithout any Bengali participation. 

(8) The Bengalis had virtually no share in the army. They had 
some representation in the navy and the air force; but it is the army 
which overihrovvs govemments and rules the people. The 
Bengalis knew iu with Ayub's ascension to power they rued iL 

(9) Geography and Bengali exclusion from the army made it 
clear that for their security against foreign invasion the East 
Pakistanis were totally dependent on the pleasure and attention of 
West Pakistan (as the 1965 war proved). Are we really 
independent and free? They were bound to ask themselves. The 
question came up for an immediate and imperative answer in 1971 
when their "own army" tried to conquer them. They gave the 
ansvver by claiming separate nationhood. Secession was the reply 
forced out of them by West Pakistan's ineptitude. 

(10) The West Pakistan! businessmen and civil servants 
domiciled or posted in East Pakistan behaved with arrogance, 
boorishness, impertinence and shameless audacity. They ensured 
that the Bengalis were made aware of their colonial status. They 
forgot that one day öld biliş would arrive to be paid — with blood 
(again of the poor Bengali) instead of interesL 

(11) In nearly twenty-five years of her existence Pakistan had 
failed to create a party syslem which crossed över to the other 
wing. The Müslim League was weakening fast and died in East 
Pakistan in 1954, After that every party was either East or West 
Pakistani in origin, membership and local loyalty. To rule a 
federation divided by a thousand miles without the instrumentality 
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of onc or more natioruü partics would have bccn bcyond thc wit of 
an Aristolic. Uıough not bcyond Üıc machinalions of a Machiavcili. 
Tlıcrc was no shoriage of Machiavcilis in Wcst Pakistan. 

(12) Yahya Khan mishandicd thc situation gricvously, but hc 
was undcr trcmcndous prcssurc from thc amıy. His action in East 
Pakistan kilicd Pakistan. 

(13) The Pakistan amıy was in no shapc to fight a war. Now 
ihal thc Hanıood-ur-Raluııan Report has bccn publishcd in thc 
United States and a sunıniary of its findings and rcconınıcndations 
has appcarcd in Pakistani ncvvspapcrs. there should be no 
cnıbamıssmcnt or fcar in tclling ihc truth. 

(14) İndian intervention should not be madc much of. 
Evcrybody cxpcctcd it. İndia herself gavc fairnoticc. Even if İndia 
had not madc a movc. could thc Pakistan amıy dcfcat thc 
Bcngalis, capturc thc provincc. and maintain its hold in a State of 
siege? And. for how long? 

(15) İn spite of thc voting in thc General Asscmbly of thc 
United Nations. vvorld public opinion was against Pakistan. Let 
Europe and tlıc Amcricas alonc; not onc singlc Müslim country 
rccallcd ils ambassador from Ncw Delhi. It vvas a complctc brctık- 
down of forcign policy. 

(16) East Pakistan's scccssion vvas incvitablc. Besides, or 
bccau.se of. thc abovc factors. VVest Pakistanis had crcatcd such 
rcscntnıcııt and liatrcd anıong thc Bcngalis that no ollıcr solution 
vvas in sight. 


General Ziaul Huq’s Coup 

The lcxlbook account of hovv and vvhy General Zia thrcvv out 
an clcctcd govcmnıcnt is as simplistic. partial and misicading as 
thc dc.scription of thc 1971 events. Six propositions arc dmmmcd 
into thc cars of thc students of ali ages: (1) there vvas no 
govcmnıcnt-opposition agrccnıcnt; (2) tlıis Icd to political disorder 
in thc country; (3) lavv and order situation vvas bcconiing 
impossiblc; (4) anyvvay. Z.A. Blıutto vvas a dictator and his 
govcmnıcnt had done noüıing to satisfy public aspirations; (5) thc 
Nizam-i-Mustafa movcnıcnt vvas a nıass movcıııcnt; and (6) Üıc 
anti-govcmnıcnt agitation rcllcctcd thc dctcmıination of thc 
Pakistani nation to have thc İslamic order implcmcntcd in thc 
country. In these circumstanccs. thc amıcd forces had no options 
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opcn to thcm; üıc coup was unavoidablc and ihc right solulion of 
üic problem. 

Each of ihc slatements made abovc begs ihc qucstion. Let me 
dcal wilh ihcm serialim. 

(1) Scvcral polilicians who wcrc actors in these ncgotiation.s 
havc publishcd üıcir versions. The majority says that an agrcement 
vvas rcached. it was repudiated by Asghar Khan. fresh 
negotiations wcre planned, everybody was gelling rcady for talks 
— and Üıen suddenly ihe anny siruck in ihe person of General 
Ziaul Huq. There is considerable circumstanliail evidence Ihat the 
anii-govemment agiiaiion vvas eiilıer engineercd by Zia or at least 
surreptitiously supported by him. His own statements, given after 
üıe coup in public, rcpcatedly and in strong accents, arc on rccord 
in vvhich he praised the motives, ideas and sacrifıces of the so- 
called Nizam-i-Mustafa movement. Later he invitcd ali the 
component groups of tlıe Pakistan National Alliance lo bccome his 
ministers; most of thcm acccptcd the offer. After Bhutlo's 
cxccution he asked thcm to get out of Üıc govemment; ali obeyed. 
This docs not İcavc any doubt who vvas the master and vvho vvere 
the vvilling servants. Had they been demoeraLs protesting against 
allcgcdiy liggcd clcctions they vvould not havc tolcratcd a military 
dictator, not to spcak of bccoming happy tools of an anny junta — 
and Üıis in spite of Zia's rcpcatcd postponement of clcctions. 

(2) Political disprder vvas not Üıc rcsult of the failurc of Üıc 
govcmmcnt-opposition negotiations. Disorder and agitation arc 
synonymous tcnııs in Street politics. Disorder had appcarcd the 
moment the PNA startcd its movement. 

(3) The lavv and order situation never bccamc impossiblc. 
Martial Lavv vvas imposed at a fevv places. Processions vvere 
bccoming unruly. Life vvas disturbed. Similar things had 
happened in üıc anü-Alımadiyya agitation of 1953; bul no General 
had över ihrovvn üıc govcrnıııcnt. Zia's asscrlion ıhat üıc couniry 
vvas al the brink of a civil vvar ıııust be laken as his cxcusc 
invcntcd to juslify his coup. 

(4) It is very difficult to substantiate or corroborate Üıe chargcs 
Üiat Bhuiio vvas a dictator and ıhat his govenımcni had done 
noüıing for Üıe pcopic. He vvas Üıc clcclcd İcadcr of Üıe majority 
party in Üıc couniry and üıc parliament. He vvas the most popular 
and the only charismatic figüre since Jinnah. He had nıany 
vvcaknesses. He vvas an autocral. intolerant of criticism, 
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suspicious of ihe word "credibility", över confıdent, at times 
arrogant, and unwilling to makc friends with his rivals. Some of 
his policies vverc eithcr wrongly conceived or badly implcmented. 
He did much for his countrymen, though not as much as they 
expected. Yet, he had the biggest popular following in the 
country, and those loyal to him did not vvaver when he fell and 
died. But even if he was not a perfect prime minister and his 
policies were not good, is that a sufficient ground for the army 
chief to overihrow his govemment? 

(5) The Nizam-i-Mustafa movement represented a minority of 
the minority of the people. Many urban areas stayed quiet. The 
countryside stood silent and unaffected. Had it been a mass 
movement it would have forced Zia to hold elections instead of 
selling itself to him in exchange for a few temporary seats in the 
Cabinet. 

(6) The agitation was a move against allegedly rigged elections 
and nothing more. The dcmand for an Islamic order was an after- 
thought and was aimed at winning the support of the uneducated 
masses who did not comprehend the fincr points of the electoral 
machinery but were susceptible to any slogan shouted in the name 
of İslam. The agitation was not the voice of the nation. It used the 
nation's religious sentiment for its own purpose. 

General Zia as Ruler of Pakistan 

Textboolcs aimed at students fmm class 9 to B.A. give their 
vendict on General Zia's military nıle in fıve glowing testimonials: 
(1) his repeated postponement of elections was the right decision 
taken for unavoidable rcasons; (2) he honestly tried to enforce the 
Islamic System of govemment as had been promised by the Quaid- 
i-Azam to the nation: (3) his Islamic ordinances at last achieved the 
real objective of the creation of Pakistan: (4) he was chosen by 
destiny to be the person who achieved the distinction of 
implementing Islamic law; and (S) naturally, he deserves our 
thanks and congratulations. 

Since 21ia's death in 1988 much has been written on his dark 
years in Pakistani newspapers and general books, most of it 
castigating him for what he did to the country. I will limit my 
comments to the fıve gushing compliments listed above. 
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(1) He promised elections again and again and broke his 
promise cach time. Heads of State who make false promises are 
rejected by the people; but he knew that he was irremovable 
because his hand was always on his power base (the gun), not on 
the pulse of the nation (public opinion). The Quran enjoins on 
every Müslim to keep his woıxl. but the mard-i-momin preferred 
political expediency to the cali of faith. The only "unavoidable 
reason" for not holding elections was the fear that he would lose 
power and probably his head to boot. Usurpers quail before 
accountability. 

(2) [al For him the heart of the Islamic System consisted of its 
penal laws, which he enforced with unremitting rigour. Dozens of 
other Quranic injunctions which make for a civilized society, a 
humane polity, an exploitation-free economy, and a just 
community did not form a part of his vision of İslam. Thıs was 
hardly an honest effort to make Pakistan an Islamic State. 

[b] The Quaid-i-Azam had never given his promise to the 
nation that the country would be run by the armed forces, that the 
people vvould live in fear by day and in dread by night, that 
citizens vvould be sent to prison for criticising the ruler and 
vvhipped for shouting a slogan, that women would be beaten up 
by the poliçe, that the press would be terrorised, that books would 
be banned, that public opinion would be denied expression, ete., 
ete. Jinnah was a democratic liberal. Even if the textbook writer 
insists on buming incense to the General in power he should at 
least spare the Father of the Nation such noisome slander. 

(3) The real objeetive of the creation of Pakistan was not to 
take the people of the arca back to medieval notions of govemance 
and distorted and unvvarranted practices of faith. 1 have covered 
the point in the above paragraph. 

(4) If destiny cho.se 71& for the unique distinetion of bringing 
Islamic laws to Pakistan it must have been in a playftıl mood when 
it made the choice, and inebriate enough to mix up joke with 
disaster. 

(5) Zia deserves and receives the congratulations and thanks 
of the textbook vvriter. Gosh! I am lost in wonder. 
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Jamaluddin "Afghani" 

He bclongcd to Afghanislan (NWFP, class 5; Sind, class 5). 
He was bom in Afghanislan (Sind, class 7). Scvcral books 
conncct him with thc idea of Pakistan, cali hini a great pan- 
Islanıist, enıphasize his intercst in and sympalhy for thc Indian 
Muslims, and portray him as a radical critic of impcrialisnı in 
general and thc British Enıpire in particular. 

Modem rescarch done in Iran and thc West has exploded the 
mylh wovcn by Jamaluddin around himsclf about his origin. Now 
wc know that he was an Iranian Shia, not an Afghan Sünni, and 
was bom in Asadabad in İran. (Sce Iraj Afshar and Asghar 
Mahdavi (cds.), Documents inedit concernant Sayyed Jamal-al- 
Din Afghani, Tehran, 1963; H. Pakdaman, Djamal-Ed-Din Assad 
Abadi dit Afghani, Paris, 1969; and Nikki R. Kcddie's two 
books: An Islamic Response to Imperialism, Bcrkclcy and Los 
Angeles, 1968, and SayyidJamal al-Din "Al Afghani": A Political 
Biography, Bcrkclcy and Los Angeles, 1972). 

If the texlbooks havc to mention Jamaluddin they should, if 
they aim at truih, tcU the following facts to thc studcnis. 

First. Jamaluddin's vicws on India and Indian Muslims. He 
was in India bctwccn 1854 and 1857, again in 1869, and önce 
again in 1880-8l.'During thcsc visits he delivered scvcral 
spcechcs and wrotc some articles; somc of thcse wcrc collcctcd 
and publishcd as Maqalat-i-Jamaliyyeh from Calculta in 1884. 
This is the only original and dcfinitc record of his views on India. 
In it thcrc is no mention of pan-lslam or of any scheme to ünite thc 
Muslims bchind onc İcadcr, or in onc State or grouping or 
commonwcalth or what you will. Even tlıe dcfcncc of İslam 
usually comcs in only as a part of an attack on Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan. The tlırcc main üıcıncs of thcsc wrilings arc: advocacy of 
nationalism of a linguistic or territorial varicty, mcaning a unity 
bctvvccn Muslims and Hindus of India (who in Jamaluddin's 
knowlcdgc spoke onc languagc), and wilh nolhing on thc unity of 
thc Indian Muslims wiih forcign Muslims; emphasis on thc 
incstimablc benents of philosophy and modem scicncc; and 
attacks, strong-wordcd and virulent. on Sayyid Ahmad Khan as a 
hateful tool of thc British. 

Far from spcaking of Indian Muslini unity or community of 
intercst, at onc placc he says, "Thcrc is no doubt that Üıc unity of 
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languagc is morc durablc for survival and pcmıancnce in this 
world ıhan unily of rcligion, since it docs not change in a short 
time in contrast to the latter." Novvhcre docs he addrcss himsclf lo 
Müslim affairs. İn fact, he is unablc to distinguish bctwccn 
Muslims and non-Muslims in India. İn a Iccturc at Calcutta on 8 
Novcmbcr 1882, he said, "Ccrtainly 1 must be happy to scc such 
offspring of India, since Üıcy arc the offshoots of the India that 
was the cradle of lıumanity. Human values sprcad out from India 
to the whole world. .. . Thcsc youths are also Ihc sons of a land 
vvhich was the sourcc of ali the lavvs and rulcs of the vvorid. If onc 
obscrvcs closcly, onc will sce Üiat tlıc ’Code Romain', the molhcr 
of ali VVcstcm codcs, was takcn from tlıc four vcdas and the 
Shastras.” 

İn his Paris joumal, al-Ufwa al-wuthqa, he wrolc, "A 
rcligious bond docs not cxcludc national links with pcoplc of 
various faiüis. İn countrics likc Egypt and India Muslims should 
co-opcrate with the non-Muslims and thcre ought to be good 
rclations and hannony in affairs of national intcrest bctvvccn ıhc 
Muslims and ihcir co-patriols and ncighbours of diffcrcnt 
rcligions." His bclicf in Hindu-Muslim unity, not in scparatc 
Müslim aciion or idcntily, is cicarly cxprcsscd in onc of his 
articics publishcd in L'lntransigeant of Paris ("Letlre sur 
l'Hindoustan", 24 April 1883). 

Hc madc a mcan and intcmpcrate attack on Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan's idcas and pcrson in his cssay "Refutation of the 
Materialists". Hc did not eriticise Sayyid Ahmad for his 
cducaiional or social or rcligious vicws, but for his pro-British 
and pro-imperialism atiiiudc. Hc callcd Sayyid Ahmad a dog and 
namcd him Nasatuda-i-Marg Khan (onc rcjcctcd or ungloriTıcd 
even by dcath). (Tlıc cssay was publishcd in two instalmenis in 
llıc Muallam-i-Shafiq of liydcrabad Dcccaıı in September and 
Oelober 1881). 

What hc prcachcd in India was in tunç wilh his general idcas 
about rcligion and naiionalism. Hc was a grcai bclicver in the 
cementing powcr of languagc. Even a rcligious community could 
bc stronger if it had a common languagc. Naiionalism took 
priorily over rcligion. (Muhammad al-Makhzumi, Khatirat Jamal 
al-Diıt, Bcirut, 1931; Mehdi Hendessi, "Pages pcu connucs dc 
Djamal al Din al-Afghani", Orieııt, no. 6 (1958); Sati al-Husri, Ma 
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hiya al-qawmiyya? Beirut, 1959; and Rashid Rida, Tarikh al-ustad 
al-imam al-shaikh Muhammad Abduh, Cairo, Vol. I, 1931). 

His views on imperialism are riddlecfvvith contradictions. In { 
1878 he penned a bitter attack on ihe British, which fırst appeared 
in the Misr of Alexandria, containing stinging words and sparing 
nothing. In 1885, in an interview with the editör of La 
Correspondance Parisienne, he employed terms like "perfıdy", ^ 
"cruelty" and "barbarism" for British rule. But in the same year he | 
suggesied to Randolph ChurchiU, the Secretary of State for India, ^ 
a bold scheme for an alliance between the British, the Afghans, j 
the Persians, the Tuıks, the Egyptians and the Arabs, to drive the ; 

Russians out of Merv (W.S. Blunt, Gordon in Khartoum). Ten j 

years later he was vvriting to the British Government from , 
Constantinople, seeking British protection against the Ottçman i 
Sultan. (British archives). | 

The myth that Jamaluddin foresaw some kind of a Pakistan in | 
the north-west of India has been upheld by l.H. Qureshi, Sharif al 
Mujahid and Syed Sharifuddin Pirzada, and repeated by sevcral 
popular writers. There is absolutely no original evidence in favour 
of this oft-repcated tale. Unless new documents come to our hand, 
Jamaluddin can be called the originator of the idea of Pakistan 
only by the vvildest strength of imagination which is obsessed ' 
with seeking the origin of Pakistan in the most unlikely places. | 

Abdul Halim Sharar 

İn 1890 he demanded that India be divided into Hindu 
provinces and Müslim provinces (Federal Govermnent, B.A.). 

This demand was made in the editorial of his Urdu weckly 
magazine Muhazzib dated 23 August 1890. He used the vvord azla 
(singular. zila), districts, not subah. Dr. A.S. Khurshid was the 
first to discover this statement by Sharar, but committed the 
mistake of translating azla as provinces; yet insisting that in those 
days a zila meaıu a province, a contention that fınds no sanction in 
the Urdu dictionaries of that age. The error should be corrected. 
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Sir Theodore Morison 

His book (vvhich is quotcd but no identifıed) was published in 
1818; he is ihroughout called Martin (Allama Iqbal Öpen 
University, B.A.). 

Sir Theodore Morison (1863-1936) was PriiKipal of the MAO 
CoUege. Aligarh. 1899-1905; Member, Viceroy's Legislative 
Council, 1903-04; Member, Council of India, 1906-16; ete. ete. 

The book vvhich is being quoted is Imperial Rule in India: 
Being an Examination of the Principles proper to the Government 
of Dependencies, vvhich was published by Archibald Constable 
from London in 1899, not 1818. It contains 147 pages. 

E. S. Montagu 

He is spelt as Montague, with an "e" added (private, Lahore, 
English, intermediate). He is repeatedly mentioned as "Lord 
Montague" (private, Lahore, English, B.A.). 

Montagu and Montague are two different names in English, 
like Brovvn and Brovvne, Austin and Austine, Savil and Savile, 
ete. Both the authors have never read an English book (though 
one vvrites in it); hence the misspelling. 

Montagu (1879-1924) was never raised to the peerage; to cali 
him a Lord is to cxercise an authority vvhich is only vested in the 
British monareh. 


Sir Muhammad Iqbal 

He took his doctorate in philosophy in England (NWFP, 
classes 5 and 7), He reccivcd his higher education at the 
Cambridge and London Univcrsitics (private, Lahore, English, 
class 3). He took a degree in Banistery in England (NWFP, class 
5; Sind, class 5; NWFP, class 7). He took his degree in law in 
Englficd (private. Lahore, B.A.). 

İn the order in vvhich vvrong informatian is impaıted: 

(1) He took his doctorate in philosophy firom the University of 
Munich in Geımany. 
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(2) The Univcrsily of Cambridgc gave him a Ceriifıcate of 
Research, which is not a degree. He never studied at the 
University of London. 

(3) To be called to the bar at an inn of court is not to cam a 
degree. A barrister is ncither a graduate nor the holder of any other 
degree. 

(4) He did not takc any degree in law in any country. He was 
called to the bar at Lincoln's İnn in 1908, and that was that. 

Chaudhri Rahmat Ali 

He gave tlıc name of Pakistan to the State proposed by Iqbal in 
1930 (Punjab, class 8). He proposed the name Pakistan for the 
State to be cstablishcd by the Lahorc Resolution (Federal 
Government. English, inicmıcdiatc). His Pakistan National 
Movement vvas started under Iqbal's advice (Federal Government, 
B.A.). He vvas basically a man of Icttcrs and a joumalist (Federal 
Government. B.A.). İn his Now or Never he demanded the 
separation of the Muslim-majorily arcas of India (private, Lahorc, 
B.A.). His seheme vvas rcjcctcd by the dcicgates to the Round 
Tablc Confcrcncc (private. Lahorc. B.A.). He Icft for England for 
his studics in 1927 (private, Lahorc, B.A.). He "look his Bar-ai- 
Lavv" from the Dublin University (private, Lahore, B.A.). He 
publishcd his articlc cntilicd Now or Never in January 1933 
(private. Lalıorc, B.A.). He dicd in Europe on 12 Fcbruary 1951 
(private. Lahorc, B.A.). He is buricd in Woking (private, Lahorc. 
B.A.). 

Thcrc is absolutcly no cvidcnce that he ehristened Iqbars 
1930 proposal as Pakistan or gave this name to vvhat the Lahore 
Resolution demanded (he invcntcd the name in 1933, the 
Resolution vvas passed in 1940). He started his movement 
indcpcndcntly, not under Iqbars advice. He vvas ncither a man of 
Icttcrs nor a joumalist, but a political thinker and pamplılctccr. His 
1933 proposal covcrcd the north-vvest, not ali Muslim-majorily 
arcas of India. His plan vvas rcjcctcd by the Müslim co-optees on 
and vviincsscs before the Joint Sclcct Committce on Indian 
Consiitulional Refonn, not by the dcicgatcs to the Round Tablc 
Confcrcncc. He Icft for England on 30 or 31 October 1930, not in 
1927. He took his LL.B. degree from the University of Dublin, 
not his "Bar-at-Lavv". Now or Never vvas a pamphlet, not an 
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anide. He did not die in Europe but in Canıbridge, England, and 
on 3 February at 1 PM, not 12 February. He is not buried in 
Woking bul in üıe New Market Road Cemetery in Cambridge. 

For ihe evidence and sources of correct information see my 
Rahmai Ati: A Biography, Vanguard, Lahore, 1987. 

Muhammad Ali Jinnah 

He eamed a degree in law in England (Wesl Punjab, class 2; 
NWFP. class 7; private, Lahore. English, B.A.). He eamed a 
superior and high degree in law in England (NWFP, class 4; 
Sind, class 4). He reccivcd his higher education in England 
(private, Karachi, class 2). İn August 1947 a grateful nation made 
hini the Govemor General of Pakistan (private, Lahore. English, 
class 7). 

Corrcciions: 

(1) He did not take any degree in law, in England or 
elsevvherc. 

(2) The "superior and high degree in law" is a figment of the 
textbook's iniaginalion. 

(3) He did not receive his "higher education” in England. He 
was nıercly called to tlıe bar at the Lincoln' Inn in 1896. Why 
can'ı Pakistan! professors understand that to bccome a barrister is 
not to cam a degree? 

(4) The grateful nation did not make him the Govemor 
General cither tlırough nomination or by elcetion. He seleeted 
himsclf for üıc Office, and he was appointcd by the British King. 

Liaquat Ali Khan 

He was given Üıc tiUc of Quaid-i-Miilat by the Pakistani nation 
(private, Karachi. class 1). He was given the titles of Quaid-i- 
Millat and Shaliid-i-Millat by Üıc nation (private, Karachi, class 
2 )- 

Boüı statcnıcnts^ arc incorreet. The nation did not bcstow any 
titlc or honour upon hini. Sonic ncvvspapcrs and a fcw Müslim 
Lcagucrs (nıainly fronı the United Provinces) started calling him 
by these honorifics. 
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Lord Mountbatten 

He came to India as Govemor General in 1946 (NWFP, class 

8 ). 

Mountbatten's appointment was announced by the British 
prime minister in his by-now famous statement of 20 February 
1947. The new Viceroy reached India on 22 March 1947. 

C. R. Attiee 

In 1947 the British prime minister was Lord Attiee (Punjab, 
classes 9-10). In 1945 the Labour Party came to power in England 
under Lord Attiee (NWFP, intennediate). 

Gement Richard Attiee became the prime minister on 26 July 
1945 and was succeeded by Winston Churchili on 6 March 1950. 
Throughout these years he was plain Mr. Attiee. He was created 
an Earl several years later, as most former prime ministers are. 

"A Punjabi" 

The confederacy scheme of 1939 is the work of the Nawab of 
Mamdot (private, Lahore, B.A.). 

Mian Kafayet Ali wrote the book Corrfederacy of India and 
Nawab Sir Shahnawaz Khan of Mamdot paid the expenses of its 
publication. Kafayet Ali used a pseudonym because he was then 
employed in the secretariat of the Punjab Legislative Assembly 
and as such was a govemment servant who was not allowed by 
service rules to publish what he vvrote. The Nawab of Mamdot did 
not vvrite the book. 

There are no Muslims in India 

Bharat is the country of non-Muslims (private, Lahore, 
English, class 3). 

1 dont have exact figurcs available to me as I vvrite this, but I 
am sure the number of Muslims in India is larger than the total 
population of Pakistan; which makes India a bigger "Müslim 
country” than Pakistan. I dont understand the logic or necessity 
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of making this statement. except to convince class 3 students that 
India is an enemy State. 

The NVVFP Misnamed 

The North-West Fronüer Province is called the North Westem 
Province (private. Lahore, English. intermediate). 

The two provinces were entirely different units and are now 
located in two different countries. As this mistake is not 
uncommon in Pakistani historical scholarship let me spell out the 
development of the Noı 1 h-Westem Provinces. 

Soon after the British conquest of north India, the 
adminisiraüve unit of North-Westem Provinces was crcated on 1 
June 1836 and put under a Lieutenant-Govemor. Oudh was joined 
to it on 15 February 1877. The province was re-named North- 
Westem Provinces of Agra and Oudh on 22 March 1902. It was 
again le-named the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh (popularly 
just the United Provinces or U.P.) on 3 January 1921, and put in 
charge of a fuU Govemor. This arrangement lasted tili 1947. 

The historian should remember to note that in NWFP there is 
"West". but in the old U.P. there is "Westem". and that in NWFP 
the "Province" is in the singular while in the old North-Westem 
"Provinces" it is in the plural. 

Deoband aod the Pakistan Movement 

The Services of the Dar-ul-Uluın of Deoband in the cause of 
the Pakiıtan movement are unforgettable (private, Peshawar, 
B.A.). 

The staff, students, associates and ulema of the Deoband 
school believed in, taugln, propagalcd and uphcld a niost illibcral 
interpretation of İslam. They fought a running batüe with the 
Aligarh School, university and movement. They were critıcal of 
the Bengali modeınistic trends of thought as these were expressed 
by the Calcutta Muhammadan Literary Society, Nawab Abdul 
Laüf Khan and Sayyid Ameer Ali. They cncouraged sec^amsm 
of the worst variety, so much so that the Deobandi-trained 
Muslims refused to pray behind a Barelawi imam-, the Barelawis 
paid back the complimenL Deoband was the first home of 
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rcligious particularism and clannishncss in Indian İslam. Whcn 
oüicr schools and sccls cmcrgcd Üıcy peıpctualcd llıis schismatical 
tcndcncy. The rcsult was Üıc snarling scctarianism which is with 
us tili loday, icaching cxclusivcncss, cncouraging iniolcrancc. 
suppressing dissent, ridiculing non-confomıity, and using 
cxcommunicalion as an instrument of cocrcion. 

In polilics, ihc Deobandis bclicvcd in a composite Indian 
nationalisnı, sidcd wiıh tlıe Congress as against ihc Muslini 
Lcaguc. opposcd scparaic clcctoratcs for Muslims, foundcd thc 
Jamial-uI-Ulcnıa-i-Hind which was loyal lo thc Congress, and in 
later years pul up a siiff rcsistance to Üıe Pakistan movement. (For 
delaiis see Ziya-uI-Hasan Faruqi, The Deoband School and the 
Demandfor Pakistan, London and Bombay. 1963, vvhich is a 
fully documenied justificalion of Deoband's anti-MusIim League 
stand). 

In general, Deoband injceled a conservalism of the decpest 
dye inio Indian Islamic thinking, in vvhich tradition took 
prccedence of rcason, the letter vanquished the spiril, preseription 
oullavvcd pcrsonal or colleciive exertion (ijtihad), Uıeocracy took 
üıe place of a modem democracy, narrovv approach strangled 
liberalisin, the gloss overvvhelmcd Üıe Book, classical codes of 
law vvere avvarded penııanent and immutable validity, ritual was 
allovved to stand suprcme in ali practices of Üıe faiüı — and farawa 
werc issued generously and impcriously to enforce Üıis brand of 
doctrinal parti pris. When üıe stalvvarts of the school migrated to 
Pakistan Üıcy brought vviüı thcnı ali thcir prc-conceivcd nolions 
and Üıcologian biticmcss. and muddicd Üıc political vvaters of üıc 
couniry. 

The tcxlbook says that Deoband’s Services to thc Pakistan 
Movement arc unforgcllable. Unforgcltablc indccd! 

Founders of the Ideology of Pakistan 

Among thc founders of thc ideology of Pakistan vvere 
Mavviana Malunud-ul-Hasan and Mavviana Maududi (Federal 
Govenunent. B.A.). 

Malunud-ul-Hasan (1851-1920) is sard to havc been üıc First 
sludcnt to join üıc Dar-ul-Ulunı of Deoband in 1867, from vvlıcre 
he gradualcd in 1873. Thcn he joincd ils icaching siaff, and vvas 
Üıc Principal (succccding Rashid Alunad Gangohi) from 1905 till 


I 
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1915. İn 1920 hc askcd thc Muslinıs lo join the Congrcss civil 
disobcdicnce ınovcmcnt; and in üıe sanıc ycar prcsidcd ovcr ihe 
sccond annual general session of ihe Jaıniai-ul-Ulenıa-i-Hind held 
in Delhi, and also presided över Üıe inaugural funelion of the 
Jaınia Millia Islanıia. He was a typical produet of Deoband wilh 
which I have dealt in nıy last noie. 

Abul Ala Maududi (1903-80) Icft his school educalion 
incomplete, worked for a while on the staff of Medina, a 
"nalionalisi" and religious joumal of Bijnore. Üıcn edited Ihc Taj 
of Jubbiepur, üıen served on Üıe staff of al-Jamiat of Delhi (Üıe 
offıcial organ of Üıe Jaıııiat-ul-Ulenıa-i-Hind). and in 1928 went to 
Hyderabad Dcccan to own and edit Tarjuntan-ul-Quran. He taught 
theology at the Islaıııia Collegc, Lahorc, in 1938-39, and then 
nıoved to Dar-ul-lslanı in district Gurdaspur where he established 
his party. the Janıniat-i-lslaıııi. in 1941. He flcd lo Pakistan in 
1947 wherc he lived üll his deaüı. 

İn Hyderabad he won the goodvviU of the Nizanı by asserting 
the right of Üıe sıııall Muslini niinorily to rule ovcr Üıe 
ovcrwhclıııingly Hindu State. Hc was impressed by ıhc risc of ıhc 
Nazis and Fascists in Europe and borrowcd froiıı thcir wriiings in 
coııııııcnling upon İndian polilics (c.g. Tarjumaıı-ul-Quran, 
Dcccnıbcr 1934). Hc was not inlcrcsicd in Üıe proposiiion that 
whcrc thc Muslinıs were in a ıııajority they should have thc right 
to fonu thcir own govcmnıcnt. II Pakistan was going lo be a State 
wherc Wcslcm dcnıocracy prevailed, it "will be as fillhy (na- 
Pakistan) as ıhc olhcr part" of Üıe subeontinent. "Muslini 
nalionalisnı is as accurscd in thc eyes of God as indian 
nationalisnı." He accuscd Jinnah of not knowing üıe rudinıcnis of 
İslam and condcnıncd hini for niisguiding Üıe İndian Muslinıs. 
Nationalisnı was inconıpatiblc with İslam, {Process of Islaniic 
Revolution). İslam forbadc thc praclicc of imitation. and the 
adaptalion of Wcstcm nationalisnı was nothing but imitation. 
"'Muslini nationalist' is as coniradictory a temi as 'chasic 
proslitute’." (Nationalisnı and India). Accordingiy. hc not only 
kept away froiıı Üıe Pakistan nıovcnıcnt but niisscd no opporiunity 
to givc his judgcnıcnt against it. Hc callcd thc Muslini Lcaguc 
Icadcrs "nıorally dcad"; they had no right lo cali thcir nıovcnıcnt 
"Islaniic" (Musalnıan aur Maujuda Siasi Kashnıaksh, Vol.lll). 
This was before 1947. 
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His views and convictions about Islamic order and the State of 
Pakistan stand thus in summary; Oath of allegiance to Pakistan by 
her civil servants is not permissible until the system of 
govemment bccomes "fully Islamic" {Nawa-i-Waqt, 12 
Septcmber 1948). The war in Kashmir is not a jihad (May 1948; 
quotcd in M. Sarwar, Mawlana Maududi ki Tahrik-i-Islami, 
Lahore, 1956, pp.331-332). İslam does not put any limit to the 
arca of land to be ovvned by an individual (Mas’ala-i-Milkiat-i- 
Zamin)', thus no land reforms. The idea of nationalizing the means 
of productions "fundamentally opposed to the Islamic point of 
view" (ibid.). Liaquat Ali Khan’s and Mümtaz Daultana's 
programme of agrarian reforms is un-Islamic (Dawn, 1 June, 25, 
28, 29 and 30 July, and 9 August 1950). Neither the executive, 
nor the legislature, nor the judiciary can issue orders or enact laws 
or give judgements contrary to the sunnah. Politics and 
administration are no concem of the vvomcn. Mingllng of men and 
women and co-education are evils. Islamic consütution has four 
sources; the Quran, sunnah, conventions of the four righteous 
caliphs, and the rulings of the great jurists. Party system is not 
alIowed. The hcad of State must be a Müslim. Only Muslims can 
be full citizens. No women can be elected to the assembiy. 
(Islamic Law and Consütution; First Principles of the Islamic 
State). "No doubt the Islamic State is a totalitarian State" (Political 
Theory of İslam). It is prohibited in İslam to be a member of 
assemblies and parliaments which are to be a member of 
assemblies and paıüaments which are based on the democratic 
principle of the modem age. It is also prohibited to vote in 
elections to such bodies (Rasail-o-Masail, Vol.I). 

Only men of "erudition and leaming" can interpret the Quran. 
If a Müslim vvants to become non-Muslim he must leave the 
Islamic State: if he stays, he is to be tried for high treason 
(intervievv to Freeland K. Abbot, Müslim World, Vol. XLVIII, 
No.l). Polygamy is sanctioned by the Quran as along as a 
husband does "justice" to ali the four wives; and justice means 
"justice in treatment of rights", not "equal attachment" (ibid.). 

If anyone believes that these opinions make up an ideology of 
Pakistan which would have been shared or approved by Jinnah 
and other makers of Pakistan he ought to get his head examined. 
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Pakistan's National Dress 

The national dress is shalwar, gamız, or kurla, shinvani and 
Jinnah cap (NWFP, classes 9-10; Sind. classes 9-10; NWFP. 
intermediate). Women generally v/eaı shahvar, gamiz and dupatta 
(Sind, classes 9-10; NWFP, intermediate). 

If by national dress is meant a very special dress wom on very 
formal and official functions and ceremonial occasions, then the 
fırst part about men will pass muster. If the everyday attire is 
meant. it is very misleading. Anyone who has passed through the 
couniryside of Sind, the Punjab and the Punjabi-speaking Hazara 
arca of NWFP knows that the great majority of men wear tahmind 
(or tahmil) or dhoti around the lower body and a kurla on the 
upper body. Ever the zamiudar or the wadera uses this dress; he 
wears shalwar and gamiz vvhen he visits the city or attends a 
function. Shirwani is rarely wom, and that only in the cold 
season. The Jinnah cap is mentioned. but not the much more 
ubiquitous pagg or pagree or turban. 

The rural vvomen generally wear a Ihanga or lacha or tahmind, 
not shalwar, wilh a kurla, not gamiz. İn Karachi and in some 
towns sari is in use. 

In any case, the discussion of a national dress in a textbook 
looks like an attempt at regimentatioa 

The Urdu Language 

Those textbooks which choose to touch the subject make 
amusing reading. Wild and impossible claims are entered on 
behalf of the language. Thrce categories sum up the case: 

(1) W ide use. Urdu was the spoken language of the entire 
South Asia (NWFP. class 6). Before 1947 il was the language of 
the masses in the northem parts of South Asia, and it stili is 
(NWFP. classes 9-10). İt was the spoken language of the 
common people of the subcontinent (private, Lahore, English, 
class 3). It is the only language which, with minör variations, is 
spoken and understood in the subcontinent right from Peshawar 
(Pakistan) to Ras Kumari (Bharat) even today (Punjab, English, 
classes 9-10). İt is. understood and spoken in ali parts of the 
country (Federal Government, English, intermediate). It was the 
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languagc of the subconiincnt (private, Lahorc, English. 
intcmıcdialc). 

AIl these slatcnıcnts are dognıatic, ignorant and rash. They 
don't providc facls but impctuous and rcckIcss assumptions. 
Official palriotic fcrvour inspircs Üıc assertions. Each daim bcars 
wiincss to Üıc vacuily of niind of Üıc wriicr(s). The sludcnts nıay 
be crcdulous and gulliblc, but to cxploit Üıis natural ıvcakness and 
pile lic upon lic do not bcfıt a tcachcr. 

Urdu was not üıc spoken languagc of the entire Souüı Asia at 
any time. Nor was it ever Üıe languagc of Üıc nıasscs of north 
İndia; nor is it so at present. The conımon pcople of the 
subconiincnt vvho are rcporicd to havc had Urdu as ihcir spoken 
longuc inciudcd Madrasis, Bengalis, Maharashlrians, Sindhis, 
Paüıans, Baluchis and Malabaris. Even in Pakistan it is not 
spoken as a rulc anywhcrc cxccpt in placcs (wlıich are fcw) vvhere 
üıc Urdu-spcaking migrants havc sctllcd. 

(2) Absorhing power. Urdu is such a languagc Üiat it contains 
words froııı every languagc (of Üıc worldl. And it is a fcaturc of 
Üıis languagc tlut whcn il accepts a word froııı any oüicr languagc 
it makes il its ovvn (Sind. classcs 9-10). Its proniincnt 
charactcristic is that it absorbs cfficicnily wiihin itself words of 
various (otlıcr] languagcs (Punjab, classcs 9-10). Us syntax is 
such üiat the words of oüicr languagcs inciudcd in it do not appcar 
alicn, insicad tlıcy look as if they originally bclongcd to it (Punjab. 
English, classcs 9-10). 

(1) I havc not sccn any Svvedish. Svvahili, Thai or Filipino 
vvords in Urdu. 

(2) Urdu's ability to make borrovvcd vocabulary "its own" is 
not only an inanç statcmcni but also an absürd one. Every 
languagc of the world can do it and docs it. In English alone there 
are wurds from Arabic, Persian, Hindi and olhcr oricntal 
languagcs vvhich it has nıadc its ovvn, c.g., alcohol, divan, garbic, 
chintz, tulip, svvaslika. 

(3) Hovv syntax (scntcncc construetion) makes forcign vvords 
look nalivc is beyond nıy comprehension. Whatcver the 
grammatical arrangement of vvords (syntax), do the follovving 
vvords vvcar the local dress in Urdu: engineer, digest, refrigerator, 
crickct, colicgc, colony, tovvnship, flat, coat, board, committee. 
council, asscmbly, budgct, boot, nib, cake (ali in conımon 
everyday usc). 
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(3) Foundation stone of nationalist struggle. The Hindus 
wantcd ihc Urdu languagc to disappcar froın thc subeontinent. But 
thc climination of Urdu was tantamount lo thc climination of thc 
entire (Muslini) nation, and Üıc Indian Muslims realized this very 
wcll. Thcrcforc. onc of Üıcir primary objcclivcs was thc proteetion 
of Urdu; in tlıis way. thc crcation of Pakistan emerged as thcir 
demand. (private. Lahorc, B.A.). 

The Muslims of India fcit to be vuincrablc in scvcral walks of 
life. In politics. they desircd safcguards, nıorc and rçscrvcd scats 
in ali clcctcd bodics, separate clcctoratcs. greater representation in 
ihc public Services, biggcr quota in ali dccision-nıaking centres, 
ete. İn religion, they wantcd frccdoın of practicc and prcaching, 
no music before mosqucs. rcligious studics in sehools. Islaniic 
history in univcrsity syllabi, ete. İn culturc, they demanded 
proteetion for thcir social customs, daily life, cqual citizcnship, 
and Urdu as a Muslini languagc. 

Apart from thc distorting cxaggcration in cquating thc 
climination of Urdu with thc disappcarance of thc Müslim nation, 
thc auüıor’s attempt to makc thc proteetion of Urdu tlıe foundation 
of tlıe Pakistan demand nıakcs nonsense of both history and logie. 
The Bengalis and thc Sindhis and thc Pathans would not havc 
carcd for Urdu. Tlıe Punjabis alonc stood with thc U.P.- walas in 
dcfcncc of Urdu. Urdu was one of scvcral items on Uıc agenda of 
Muslinı-British and Muslinı-Hindu negotiations and it figured 
fairly down thc list. The Muslini Lcaguc passed scvcral 
resolutions dcnıanding safcguards for Urdu, but it refrained from 
adopting onc in favour of nıaking it thc national languagc of 
Pakistan. 


Origins of Pakistani Languagcs 

Apart from thc general trend of singing thc praises of Urdu, 
lwo tcxtbooks for Uıc intcnııcdiatc elass writtcn in English givc us 
Uıc bcncfıt of thcir rcscarch on Uıc history and cvolution of ali thc 
Pakistani languagcs. The Federal Govcnımcnt announccs ex 
cathedra ihat Uıc origin of Pakistani languagcs "can be traced to 
rcligious topics" (Federal Government, English, intcmıcdiatc); 
wlıilc a professor of Arabie wants us to bclicvc that Punjabi, 
Pashto, Sindhi and Baluchi are thc produets of thc sanıe cultural 
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factors and idcologies which brought Urdu into existence (private, 
Lahore, English, intermediate). 

The Federal Government, as it speaks in this book, knows 
neither English nor any of the Pakistani languages. "Traced to 
religious topics" is a meaıüngless jumble of words. 

The professor of Arabic does not explain how Urdu took its 
birth from an ideology. Urdu was bom out of an unavoidable 
interaction betvveen the languages (Turkish and Persian) of the 
Müslim conquerors and the various tongues in use in north India. 
Punjabi, to take one of his examples, is a much older language 
and there is much controversy among historians and linguists 
about its exact origins. But there is no doubt that İslam had 
nothing to do with its genesis, nor with the rise of Balochi and 
Pashto. Can he explain to which ideology does Arabic owe its 
fırst appearance? Languages originate and evolve slowly and 
painfully under the pressure of several factors: history, 
geography, migrations. meeting of two or more peoples, popular 
need, antecedents. cultural requirements, ete. 

Our textbook writers have ideology on their brain. 




CHAPTER 3 

THE ROAD TO RUIN 


Thus far thc cxcrcisc of scrutinizing İlk- history tcxlbooks has 
bccn undcrtakcn on two Icvels: poinling out Ihcir crrors, and 
corrccting thc mistakcs; what may bc callcd thc spccifıc and 
distinct task. But a broadcr and morc general underlakJng calls for 
attention. The tcxtbooks must now bc vicwcd in a largcr 
pcrspcctivc. 

If wc step back and look al thc cast and grain. tlıc propcrtics 
and poicnlialitics. of these books, as wc survey a vallcy froın ıhc 
highcr slopes of a mountain, somc qucstions of approach. 
historiography, child psychology. general acccptancc and widc 
inıpact tease thc mind. These misgivings may bc phrascd in thc 
folİovving inlcrrogativc tcmıs: 

1. Wtıy is so lilllc attention paid to thc get-up of tlıc book. anıl 
how docs tlıis affcct thc mind of tlıc student? 

2. Why is thc book vvrillcn so alrociously, bc il in Urdu or in 
English? 

3. What signals and vvamings do thc conlcnis of thc book 
send to thc nation? 

4. Wlıat arc thc Icssons to bc İcamt froın whal thc book omils 
or passes by with a cavalicr glance? 

5. On whom docs tlıc burden of rcsponsibilily fail for ali these 
faults and failings? 

6. Why has no onc carcd to protest againsi tlıc pouring oul ol 
these vials of poison into our cducalional sysicm? 

7. How docs thc usc of thc book endanger Ihc moral and 
inlcllcclual intcgrily of tlx; student? 

8. In what diverse ways docs thc knovvlcdgc disscminalcd by 
thc book act as a İcavcn on tlıc pcoplc at largc? 

I havc tricd to scek ansvvcrs to these cight qucslions in tlıis 
and thc followipg ehapters. 
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Get-up 

The failurc of the makers of thc textbooks to understand child 
psychology results in two dcfecls in the reading material: gel-up 
and style. 

From the minister of education lo thc supervisor in the 
Textbook Board no onc realizes that the inıprcssible mind of thc 
child is an empty vessel, made up of fcclings and sensitivities 
even more dclicate than thc finest crystal, into which first 
information and then knowledge arc to be poured in graduated 
quantitics. This process demands that right from the beginning thc 
child is made tö fail in love with books. Love is inspircd by 
beauty, vvhether the object is a woman or a painting or a flovver or 
a book. If thc first book in the child's life is made up of a shcaf of 
off-white shcets stapled together with the sharp ends of thc pins 
jutting out to serateh his fingers. or glucd so badly that after onc 
reading the binding disintegrates. he is going to hate books ali his 
life and look at them as ephcmcral things of passing use. But if it 
is a finciy-produccd. attractivc. wcll-bound primernicely printed 
on thick vvhilc paper and cmbcllishcd wilh colourful pietures, he 
will take to it with cnthusiasm. kcep it company, pour över it, 
treasure it and save it. He might bccome a book lovcr for thc rest 
of his life. That is how much the finish of the book matters in the 
world of school education. But such a simplc thought cludcs thc 
mind of the minister of education and of everyone bclow him in 
thc long order of preccdcncc, though ali of them must have 
children who go to school. 

The paper and printing of our tcxtbooks arc of such poor 
quality that thc chcapcst ncwspaper of a civilized country vvould 
blush to appcar in this shapc. The paper is either "nevvsprint" in 
use among the Urdu nevvspapcrs and therefore has the .same 
lasting quality, or a better white paper which looks nice but folds 
easlly and then crunıblcs. Wc forget that the child uses (with 
emphasis on every dimension of the verb) the book everyday. He 
carries it. opens and shuts it, throvvs it about, Icts it drop to thc 
floor, folds it back to the limit of the holding power of the spinc, 
rolls the comers of the pages, writes his name and many other 
things on every available space on it, even tears it up whcn he 
throws a tantrum. To give to this young animal in human form a 
Pakistani textbook is to reduce its life to one weck. 1 have in my 
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posscssion four textbooks on social studies in Urdu produccd by 
ihc Wcst Pakistan Textbook Board in ihc 1960s which fell apart 
during my fırst reading of ihcm. 1 wonder if evcry parcnt had it 
bound at cxtra expcnsc to his pocket, or bought ten copies to last 
thc acadcmic ycar, or bcat up thc child at regular intervals to tcach 
him how to prcscrve thc unprcscrvable. 

But that is only onc part of thc checrlcss talc. Maybc thc 
parcnt could afford rcpcated purchascs or new bindings, or got 
used to thc painful but unavoidable task of belabouring thc loved 
onc, or madc thc child study separate pages rather than thc book in 
onc piecc, or just did not çare. What is more important. and is big 
with gravcr consequcnces, is thc thinking of thc child about thc 
book. İnstcad of looking at it as a rcpository of knovvledge, a new 
world of information to be explored vvith widc-eyed excitement. a 
supcrior kind of toy to bc playcd vvith. and a sourcc of pleasure. 
hc givcs it as much importance as his parcnts do to thc daily 
nevvspapcr. He givcs it neithcr re.spect nor love. Habits and 
attitudcs formcd in childhood oftcn bccomc lifclong. 

Bricfly, this disappointrncnt of thc child vvith thc textbook 
İcads to thc follovving rcsults. First, as thcre is no love of books 
there is no love of reading. He may pass his examinations vvithout 
difficulty and then enter a profession or bccomc a civil scrvant, 
' but he vvili never read a book for thc sake of pleasure. He vvili die 
as an uncducatcd man. 

Secondiy. as he is not used to reading. he vvili be a bad 
parcnt. Hovv can hc instil in his child a love to vvhich he himself is 
a stranger? Thus onc ignorant gcncration vvili succeed another 
ignorant gcncration. and in 20 years thc men and vvomen vvith 
dcgrees vviU not be the cducatcd part of thc nation. 

Thirdiy. in his ovvn profession he vvili alvvays remain 
blinkcrcd. not cvcn reading what his dutics and rcquircmcnts 
demand. If a civil servant. hc vvili knovv nothing of the problems 
of the country beyond vvhat his offıce fileş and administrative 
reports contain. If a lavvyer. he vvili bc a narrovv-minded legal 
expcrt vvith no knovvledge of the outside vvorld; elevated to the 
beneh. he vvili carry his light luggage vvith him. If a college or 
university teacher. he vvili read the minimum number of books 
vvithout vvhich he cannot lecture on his subject. but remain 
unavvare of any other discipline. hovvever closely rclated to his 
ovvn. 
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Fourülly, as hc is not fond of rcading hc docs not nccd a 
library; hcncc thc abscncc of public librarics in Üıc country. (The 
colicgc and university student who dcfaccs library books and tears 
out thc pages and ehapters hc nccds for cxanıination purposes is 
thc developed spccics of thc small clıild who uscd a book which 
fcll apart during its First rcading). 

İn its final incarnation thc badly got-up tcxtbook appcars as an 
unculturcd nation whose studcnts are terrorists; whosc tcachcrs 
arc pillars of ignorance; whosc colicgcs and universitics are moral 
vvildemesses; whose cducatcd classcs prefer tclevision to poctry, 
crickct to prose. and fircworks to thcatrc, and whosc ignorance is 
therefore like thc twilight ihat ncither rises nor sets, ncilher fades 
nor disappcars. but sticks to them like thc tar of infamy; vvhosc 
dite wcars a coat of nıany colours and has an athlctic ability to 
İcap aboard any passing band-wagon; whosc men of Icttcrs arc not 
too proud to mouth basc panegyrics to every tyrant who wcars Üıc 
raiment of authority, and whosc highcst ambitions are to bccomc 
members of thc official academy of Icttcrs or cdit official joumals 
or hcad official institutions of rcscarch and culturc; whosc 
intelleetuals arc bribed according to üıcir mcasurc of cmincncc and 
degree of grccd, bccausc they bclicvc with Mcphistophalcs that 
"Dcar fricnd, ali theory is grey/And green thc golden tree of life" 
(Gocthc); vvhosc doctors of religion subseribe to thc dictum cuius 
regio eiııs religio (vvhocvcr runs thc country dccidcs which church 
you go to); vvhosc Üiinkcrs are so intolerant Üiat Üıey look at every 
diffcrcncc of opinion as a barricadc vvhich has to be pulicd dovvn, 
and for vvhom conscquenccs are more important than ıhe truth; 
and vvhosc rich classcs have not acquircd a fortunc. thc fortunc 
has acquircd üıcm. 


Stylc 

If thc outer look of thc tcxlbook annoys thc child, its inner 
constiluents rcpcl him. Of course. thc junior .studcnts arc no judgc 
of Üıc quality of prose they rcad. But Üıey have Üıcir ovvn unerring 
yard.stick of vvhat is good and vvhat is baıl: ıhe quality of clarity. If 
üıey can quickly understand vvhat thc book says. they rctax and 
vvant to rcad on. If Üıey cannot nıakc out vvhat is bcing said. they 
arc tense and refuse to go further. The senior studcnts demand 
more bccausc they dcal vvith idcas and concepts. If Üiings arc not 
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cxplaincd to ıhcm in cicar terms thcy falıcr and fumblc and at thc 
cnd of thc ycar fail for no fault of thcirs. Even in a straight 
narration whcrc an cvcnt is dcscribcd or an historical figüre 
portrayed, thcy want thc deseription to be cvocative so that thcy 
can scc things happening on thcir mind's serçen, and thc portrayal 
to be chiscllcd in nıarblc so that thc man stands forth before them 
in noonday light. 

These arc rcquircmcnis of comprehension. But there is a 
further dimension of stylc vvhich makes tJıc printed pagc a picce of 
literatüre. Of ali tlıc disciplines history alonc can bccomc literatüre, 
parüy bccausc of its deseriptive content and partly bccausc of its 
appcal to thc hcart. 

The best book on cconomics or geography can never attain thc 
sublimity of literatüre, bccausc tJic.se subjccts touch tlıc ııiind not 
thc hcart. History' is closcr to our life and to what wc hold dcar. It 
telis of our origins, our past, thc strangc tvvists and tums vvhich 
havc brought us to vvhere wc stand today, thc quirks of fortune, 
thc pranks of chancc, thc play of accident, thc fortuity of destiny, 
thc aile of hcrocs in thc story of nıankind, thc mistakes somc of 
our forefalhers nıadc and thc good luck vvhich saved thc others 
froiıı falling into tlıc pit of disaster, and so ıııany other things. 
Man has a natural interest in his joumcy through time. History 
takes İlim by tlıc hand and shovvs him Uıc landmarks of his past. 
Hovv good a guidc history is in unfolding thc mystcrics of his 
cxistcncc depends on thc historian. 

In all civili/.cd countrics history is thc niost vvidcIy rcad 
subjccl, ncxt to literatüre. Even pcoplc of ordinary cducation vvho 
havc no prctcncc to İcaming rcad general historics, ancient and 
modem, nalional and forcign. Historical biography attracts them 
like a magnet bccausc it sums up thc history of an cpoch in thc 
iııdividual life of oııc jicrsüiı. Il lıas grcal pcrsonal appcal for Ihc 
reader: man calling to man, thc living knovving thc dcad, thc 
prc.scnt sccing tlıc past. 

One of thc Principal rcasons for thc largc audicncc history 
books comnıand in thc Wcst is thcir rcadability. On thc vvholc, 
historical vvorks arc vvritten vvith an cicgancc rarc in other ficids, 
as if thc subjcct it.sclf brings out thc besi in Üıc vvriter. And that is 
hovv it should be. 

A good historian vvili remember that thc vvorld is his oysicr 
and that syllablcs gövem thc vvorld. He vviU be rcad if he can carry 
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ihe pcople along vviıh him. If he has a perfcct command of ihe 
languagc hc can make thc long svveep of evenis into a vivid, 
moving. pulsating piecc of prose. Words should comc like watcr 
bubbling fronı a silver jar. And each word shall lake its propcr 
placc in thc scqucnce and ordcr of thc narration, to dravv a sccne, 
or dcscribc thc tumult of a rcvolution or thc commotion of a not, 
or cmphasizc thc inncr significancc of an cvent, or paint thc 
charactcr of a pcrsonage. The vocabulary is large, felicitous and 
varicd; and thc vvords, particularly thc adjcctives and thc adverbs, 
stand at attention waiting to bc summoned to duty. The sinews of 
thc prose are strong and supplc. The story spins itself out vvith 
unimpcdcd easc and lulling lluency. The fertility of phrasc is such 
that veil by veil thc mystcry of events unwinds itself. Long 
scntcnccs run vvith a natural effortlessness, vvith one clause 
follovving another in magnificent succession. The sifted purity of 
Ihe prose idiom merges vvith thc lyrical surge of argunıcnt. 
Evcrything is cicar, unambiguous, stark, mcaningful. The reach is 
long. thc deseriptive povver unruffIed by the change of scene, the 
portrayal rcvcaling, Üıc analysis of motives penetrating and 
balanccd, thc inıpact shattering. İn sum, a quick, glinting style like 
a strcanı over roeks, limpid, rapid, rcvcaling, flashing, sparkling, 
hiding nothing, distorting nothing, making dulcet music out of 
history. 

1 vvish 1 could say that there are just a fevv, very fevv, books 
on history vvritten by Pakistanis vvhich are a pleasure to rcad and 
are of rcspcctablc seholarship. To mention European and 
American vvorks along vvith our ovvn is a vvaste of breath. 
Historical seholarship as such does not exist in Pakistan, and has 
never cxistcd. İt does not, cannot, exist because the present 
generation of historians is a produet of the textbooks 1 have 
cxanıincd in ıhis volüme. It has not cxistcd in thc past, bccausc 
some of these books vvere vvritten by our senior historians. and 
this fact alone sufficcs to uphold my contention. 

1 am tulking about style, and that is vvhere the textbooks 
providc an unchallcngcable proof of abjcct failure. If a historian 
vvrilcs badly, vvcil. no one vvili rcad him. and his book vviU rest on 
library shorfves gathering dust and inviting vermin — a deserving 
end to an ignominious act. But if the same historian. or another 
one of thc same ilk. vvrites a textbook vvhich is painful to rcad. he 
inflicts a pcmıancnt and dcep injury on the mind and soul of a 
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wholc gcncralion. and through it of ali thc succeeding oncs. The 
student is not only forccd to rcad thc book (thc adult rcader has no 
compulsion to persist with a badly vvritten work), but to do so 
cvery day, and further to memorize it in order to be promoted to 
thc ncxt class. But succcss in exanıination gives him no respite. In 
thc ncxt highcr class he has to strugglc with another book of 
cxaclly thc samc degree of denseness in stylc. And so it goes on. 
year after ycar, ünite thc child of yesteryears is a young lecturer 
eager to write thc kind of book he has been reading ali his 
academic life. The model is copied faithfuliy. History (in both 
senses) rcpcats itsclf. Evil is vouchsafed a ncw lease of life. The 
art of writing disgustingiy is perpetuated. 

In thc fırst ehapter I gavc some examplcs of the low quality of 
English uscd by those writers who chose this language as their 
medium of conımunication. I wish I were writing in Urdu so that I 
could quote in the original the scntences and passages from 
tcxtbooks Nvritten in Urdu to show how often the language has 
been smirchcd and defiled. Translation cannot teli what ncw 
hcights of imbccility have been scalcd. 

Bricfly, grammar and syntax disappcar in thc flood of 
excitcment and passion. Rules of composition are floutcd. Tlıe 
choice of words is ancxercise in apathy and bad taste. Thcre is no 
conneetion bctvvcen the phrasc uscd and what the writer wants to 
say. The language is an opaque forest of jargon substantives. 
Scntences vanish disconcertin^y in a mist of subordinate elauses, 
verbs oscillatc from singular to plural vvithout waming, and 
paragraphs end in syntactical chaos. The subject is separated from 
thc object by two fuû lines (as in German) of confusing verbosity. 
One has to shoulder one's way through this flood of vvords. 
Arguments sink and swoon under the wcight of verbiage. The 
mcuııing hus tu bc rcscucd by paraphrasing thc tcxt. Sense can 
only be discovcred by rcconstructing the passage. 

Why are thc tcxtbooks so badly writlcn? Bccause they have to 
be vvritten in some language (vvords are the only means of 
conımunication, except for the deaf and dumb), and the country 
has not yet found or cvolved a language of its ovvn on the national 
level. Any discussion of language as medium of instruetion loses 
itself in several blind allcys or circular arguments. Why write in 
Urdu if you don't know it wcll enough to exprcss yourself in it? 
Bccause it is the "national" language, and becausc the govemment 
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lus dccidcd to mokc it thc principal mcdiunı of tcaching. If it is thc 
"national languagc" and the principal mcdium of instruction, why 
arc profcssors unablc to handie it propcrly? Thcrc is no 
satisfactory answcr to this. Blind allcy nunıbcr onc. 

Scvcral ycars ago thc govcmmcnt dccidcd to givc up English 
as thc mcdium of instnıction for two rcasons: it was not right for 
an indcpcndcnt country to tcach its childrcn in a forcign languagc, 
cspccially thc languagc of thc hatcd impcrial mastcrs of ycstcrday; 
and tlıc country had a national languagc in Urdu which ought to bc 
uscd for thc purposc. 

The first rcason was sound and honourablc, but cicarly 
hypocritical and illogical. Hypocritical, bccausc thc govcmmcnt 
vvhich took this dccision not only did its own business in English 
but cncouragcd or at İcast pennitted thc amıy, thc commcrcial 
classcs, thc highcr judiciary, thc univcrsitics of Science, medicine, 
tcclmology and agriculturc, and somc other scetors of the nation to 
do thc samc. İn addition, thc very pcople who ordered Urdu into 
SCİ100İS and colicgcs livcd a life which cold only be callcd a black 
or brown version of thc good old colonial days. They dressed in 
Europcan clothcs, spoke English with fricnds and colicagucs and 
childrcn, saw English fılms, visited Britain and the United States 
on holidays (not thc ncxt-door Müslim neighbours), and their 
wivcs vvorc their hair bobbcd, tricd to converse in English of 
somc şort, and wcre proud to entertain forcign English-spcaking 
visitors or gucsts. Ali of them loved the ways of the hatcd 
Englishman vvho had göne away. These two scntcnccs can bc rcad 
in both thc past and thc present tenses. 

It was also illogical, in thcory as wcll as in practice. A 
languagc should not bc judgcd by your rclationship with thc 
pcople to vvhom it bclongs. English is bad bccausc thc 
Englislunun spoke il und thc Englistunun rulcd över us. Persian is 
good bccausc thc Mughal spoke it and thc Mughal also rulcd över 
us. Whcrc is üıc logic? English is bad whcn studcnis arc taught in 
it at sehool. English is good vvhen amıy officcrs spcuk it in their 
messes. Is Ihut logical? Nationalism and patriotism demand ihat 
wc hale thc English languagc; but thc national intercst demands 
that wc beg for Brilish and American military supplics arJ the 
national nccd demands Üıal wc beg for American whcat. Strange 
logic! So much for thc ihcorctical vvcakncss of thc argum'.nt. 
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In practice, too, nıatcrial ambition clashcs wiih patriotism and 
wins Ihc day. Two rcalitics of Pakistani life illustratc ihis. Ali ihc 
afflucnt Urdu-spcaking familics of Karachi, ihc kccpcrs of thc 
linguistic and cultural conscicnce of thc nation. thc clamorous 
supportcrs of Urdu as thc nalional languagc, thc vcry pcoplc who 
proicstcd violcnüy whcn Bcngali was madc ihc second languagc 
of ıhc country — ali of ihcm scnd ihcir childrcn lo Enghsh- 
mcdium schools and. whcn qucslioncd on ihis bchaviour, arguc 
shamelcssly that thcy want thcir childrcn to do wcll in thc world 
and thcy won’i do wcll if thcy go to Urdu-mcdium schools. 
Bciwccn conviclion and moncy tlıcy havc nıadc a choicc. and arc 
not cmbarrasscd by what thcy havc choscn. The non-Urdu- 
spcaking dile of ali thc provinces follows ihis praclicc. Further, 
siudcnts of Islaın and of Arabic and Persian languagcs wlıo wanl a 
forcign degree to cnhancc thcir carcer go to Brilish and American 
univcrsitics. not to Tehran. Baghdad. Cairo or İstanbul. (Of 
course. thcy arc right. Let us not talk of Ihc Pakistani univcrsitics 
of loday. Not in anoilıcr hundred ycars will any univcrsily be ablc 
to givc a degree comparablc to that from an obscurc Wc.stcm 

univcrsily). . 

An intcrcsiing ihought enters thc mind here. Tlıc polıiıcıans 
and polilical aelivists of ihc Lcfl in Pakistan thiıdc highly of thcir 
old maslcrs. During Ayub Khan’s and General Ziaul Huqs 
regimes whcn thcy found thcir life at risk or thcir frccdoın m 
jeopardy thcy lcfl tlıc country and wcnt abroad as cxilcs, rcfugccs 
orasylum scekers. Whcrc did thcy go? Not to Üıc Sovici Union or 
any country of thc Easicm Block of ihosc days. not to any other 
Socialist or Communist country. not even to an African or Arab 
saicilitc of Moscow. Thcir Socialist convietions did not run that 
far. Thcy wcnl and livcd in ıhc United States. Wcsl Gcnııany and 
Brİlain. Even Faiz Ahmad Faiz. Ihc grcalcst Communist 
intcllcctual and poct of Üıc country and a Lcnin Pcacc Prize 
vvinner. preferred London and Bcirut to Moscow for his voluntary 
cxilc. Blind allcy number lwo. 

No. The casc against English on thc basis of ıis ımpcrıal 
parentage and associalion cannot be won. Wc lovc thc haicd 
colonial master and his ways as no other pcoplc do in Üıc fomıcr 
British Empirc. Tlıc only parallcl lo Üıis cultural loyally that 1 can 
Üiink of is Freneh North Africa. Sonic ycars aflcr indcpcndcncc 
Üıc Algerian forcign niinisicr allcndcd an Arab sumnıit confcrcncc 
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accompanicd by an Arab-speaking intcıprctcr! The things have not 
ehanged since then. In the photographs carried by nevvspapers of 
anti-govemmcnl rallies in Algiers in July 1992 we see vvomen and 
giriş wiıh placards vvrilten in Frcnch. 

The second leg on which the argument in favour of Urdu 
stands (or rather is propped up). namely, that it is the national 
lan^age of the country, is also lanie. Novvhere in the world is the 
national language of a country the mother tongue of and in 
everyday use by a mene 7.60 per çent of the nation (1881 census 
figüre). And this percentage was about 2 when Urdu was declarcd 
Uıe only national language in 1948. 

This oddity is a child of our history. In British India the Ali 
India Muslini League was doniinated throughout its life by a 
handful of leaders from the United Provinces, and its decision- 
nıaking machinery was ovenvhelnıed by this small group. The 
provincial branehes of the League in Baluchistan. Sind. NWFP 
and the Punjab either did not exist tili just before independence or 
were weak and ümid. The Lucknovv Pact of 1916, vvhich put an 
irretrievable end to the prospects for Müslim self-rule in the 
Punjab and Bengal, is one proof of the League's subservience to 
the Urdu-speaking U.P.-wala. In the years imnıediately foUovving 
the creation of Pakistan about half a million people from U.P. 
migrated to Karachi. an equal number to the interior of Sind. and a 
slighıly smaller group to the Punjab. (As this migration continued 
in diminishing numbers tili the 1980s, with the great bulk of it 
going to Sind, the indigenous Sindhi is novv in danger of 
becoming a minority in his ovvn province). These migrants 
brought in their luggage two attitudes of mirid: the right to decide 
tliings in and about Pakistan because it had been created by the 
Muslini League vvhich had been their party, and the title to inıpose 
their ovvn culture and langu.ıgc on the pcoplc of Pakistan bccause 
these vvere superior to anything the natives of the country could 
offer. Tvvo developments hclped them on their vvay to realizing 
these ambitions: the first prime niinister vvas an Urdu speaker vvho 
believed in promoting the interests of his community (his only 
constitueney in Pakistan) vvith vigour and vvithout seruples; and 
the generality of tlıe Punjabi politicians sided vvith the migrants in 
order to achieve the tvvin objeetives of suppressing the sınailer 
provinces of West Pakistan and denying equal (or anv) decision- 
making povver to Easi Pakistan. 
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In ihis way, Ihc polilical sccne of Pakistan camc to bc rulcd by 
pcople who cithcr spokc Urdu (thc migrants) or wcrc vvilling to 
cmbrace Urdu for rcasons which are stili uncicar (thc Punjabis). 

That is how hislorical imbalanccd, cultural anıbiguities. cthnic 
ambitions, inferioriiy complcxes, misdircctcd patriotism. official 
dictation and thoughtless planning combincd to make Urdu thc 
languagc of Ihcsc tcxtbooks. But practicc has failcd to improvc thc 
Nvriting of thcm. The change-over from English to Urdu as thc 
main mcdium of insiruction has rK)t madc thc profcssors proficicnt 
in Urdu. They write likc ill-educated pcople who arc struggling 
wiıh a foreign tongue (which in reality il is). If thc teachcrs show 
such poor knowlcdge of thc languagc in which they wrile and 
icach, they lose thcir reputation. But that is a vain thought. When 
everyone writcs badly, with what will you conıparc thcir work? 
Pcmicious unifomıity kiUs discemnıcnt and judgcmcnt. 

But what effect do these books havc on thc studcnis? The 
young susceptible niind. awakc. alive and alert, is faccd with 
studying and grasping a new subjcct in a languagc which is 
uncicar, confused and rcpctilivc. The wriuen word is obscurc and 
offers no aid to understanding. The spoken word of thc icachcr is 
a rcplica of thc printed page, bccause ihe tcachcrmorc often than 
not knows nothing outside thc tcxtbook. Even an ordinary 
statement or an clcmcntary idca exprcsscd and cxplaincd in bad 
languagc brings thc student to a standstill. Sonıcliıncs hc fccls that 
he is not called upon to understand, only to rcciic and repeat and 
memorize. To give this impression to thc sensilive, 
impressionable child is to make a joke of cducation. Curiosity is 
snuffcd out. Desire to leam is extinguished. Role takes ıhc placc 
of knowledge. 

General insensitivity to Ihis State of affairs, even thc 
unawürcncss of it, nıay be related to another practicc rampan! in 
thc society. Almost cvery child, boy or girl, begins to leam hovv 
to rcad thc Quran at thc age of 5 to 6. Tlıe skill is imparted by a 
private lulor who visils thc home of thc child for half an hour or 
by a nuiH İm'i in thc mosque of thc locality whcrc thc child gocs in 
thc aftcmoon. Rccently thc govemment has ordercd that this art 
should bc taughi in ali sehools. 

Now thc important point aboul this coaching is that it is 
strictly confined to leaming how to rcad thc original Arabic tcxt 
without understanding a word of what is bcing rcad. This is called 
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nazıra, rcading wilh ihc cyc («arar-sight), not wilh ihc mind. 
Whcn onc comcs to think about it, it is a strange procccding. 
Arabic is a forcign languagc. To rcad it nıcans to Icam how ccrtain 
Icttcrs ünite vvith othcr Icttcrs to nıakc a word and thcsc vvords 
conıbinc vvith oüıcr vvords to fomı a scntcncc. It is far from casy 
to Icam cvcn for an adult. But thc child is madc to Icam it bccausc 
thc ritual of thc faith dcmands it. Not only that. The child 
gradually advanccs to ayats or verses, that is. a combination of 
scntcnccs. After tliat he is asked to memorize a fevv short sıtrats or 
ehapters vvhich comc at thc end of thc Quran; again vvithout 
knovving thcir mcaning. There vvould be no hamı in tclling thc 
child vvhat Uıc vvords mcan. Not much labour is involvcd in it. But 
this is not done. 

The ritual continucs in adult life in thc fomı of tvvo rcligious 
dutics pcrfomıcd cvcıy day. In carly moming or sometimes in late 
aftcmoon niost Pakistani Muslinıs rcad or rccilc thc Quran. 
vvithout knovving thc mcaning of vvhat they arc nıouthing and 
vvithout looking at thc intcrlincar tran.slation vvhich every copy of 
thc Quran carrics. Then. fivc linıcs a day they say thcir prayers 
vvith rcgulariiy and devotion, but again vvithout understanding 
vvhat they arc uttering. The tvvo fundanıcntal dutics cnjoincd by 
tlıcir religion arc pcrfomıcd in a State of impcrccplivcncss. A tragic 
commcnlary on thc old maxim liıat "faith is blind"! 

Even those vvho don’t pray or rcad thc Quran nıakc it a point 
to aitcnd thc Friday congrcgational gathering in thc mo.squc. The 
khutha delivered by thc imam is in Arabic, as of course is thc 
prayer it.sclf. Fevv understand any of thc tvvo. The samc is truc of 
Uıc funcral prayer, üıc vvedding ccrcmony (Uıc rcligious part of il), 
thc verses pronounccd on Uıc occasions of thc rites of dcalh {qul 
and chehinm) and on dcath annivcrsarics, thc Arabic rccitcd at thc 
various khatms hcld lo plca.se God and supplicalc for His merey 
and blcssings. 

Thcsc ihings havc been going on since İslam camc to thc 
subconiincni. Pcoplc havc not Icaml Arabic, not cvcn as much of 
it a vvould sullicc to understand vvhat they arc rcading, rcciting, 
uttering or hcaring. Nor havc they laken thc radical step of using 
translalions of üıc passages uscd in Uıc prayers and othcr riluals 
(cvcn Uıc ihought of Uıis is a heresy to Uıc pious; Uıus knovvlcdgc 
bccomcs heresy). 
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No w Ict us conıc back to thc Urdu tcxtbook and ils young 
rcadcr. The studcnt's difficullics wiıh Urdu and his parcnis' 
ignorance of Uk Arabic lcxl arc nol cxact parallcls; ihc child 
knovvs nıorc Urdu ıhan ihc elders know Arabic. But ihc 
undcrlying principlc is thc samc. VVhether it is religion or 
cducation, thc cxtcmal trappings arc nıorc iınponant tlıan thc inner 
understanding. Ccrcmonialism and routinc nıust be observed. The 
csscncc and thc spirit and thc substance arc Icss important. 

Wc havc rcachcd this stage of aeting vvithout understanding 
our lines (there is no prompter in this play) foronc sinıplc rcason. 
Wc havc forgotten tiıc basic cducational truth tliat a child must be 
cducatcd (at İcast in his carlicr ycars, prcfcrably ihroughout his 
acadcnıic life) in his mother tonguc. But prospccts for tlıis appcar 
to be bicak, and thc childrcn of Pakistan arc condemned lo rcccivc 
thcir sehooling in bad Urdu, and to grovv up without a languagc 
which tlıcy know tolcrably wcll. and witlıout knovvlcdgc which is 
acccpiablc to others, and without thc abilily to cxprcss what Ihcy 
know in a languagc which is rcadablc. Exprcssion, knovvlcdgc 
and communication — thc three fundanıcntals of cducation — 
havc been abrogated by thc law of nalional ncccssity vvhich 
commands that wc nıust havc a national languagc. The law of 
univcrsal ncccssity vvhich demands that vvc havc a good 
cducational system has been rcpcalcd in tlıc "nalional interest". 

Whal erimes do vvc commit in tJıe nanıc of patriotism! 

Contents 

The tvvo nıain channcis through vvhich thc planners and 
authors of thc tcxtbooks destroy tlıc cducational system arc natural 
ignorance and contrivcd strategy. The firsl is thc rcsult of 
inlcllcctual lelhargy, lack of knovvlcdgc, rcfusal to .seareh for 
facls, failurc lo distinguish bcivvccn right and vvrong. and an 
impcncirablc sclf-conıplaccncy tlıal vvhat tlıcy knovv is thc irutlı. If 
tlıis vvere püre ignorance, a kind of pcrvcıtcd innoccncc. it could 
be rcnıovcd by conıpclling ihcnı to lake a curc and improvc thcir 
rcading. (That a nccd stıould arisc of sending thc professors of a 
country to school for basic knovvlcdgc appcars to be a jest; but 
sonıc iruths do strain our eredulity). But there is sonıclhing nıorc 
ıhan sinıplc, arllcss, stark, dull ignorance vvhich is at vvork here. 
Had it been Jusl that, thc govcmnıcnt nıight havc found other 
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professors to do the job or books by privatc authors would have 
supplantcd ihc prcscribcd texts. Nciihcr of this has come about. 

İl has not comc about bccause ignorance has bccn specially 
sought after and thcn dclibcratcly hamcsscd to plough, sced and 
watcr the young mind with a planned objcctive in vicw. The goal, 
il seems. is to produce a generation with the follovving traits: 
docility. inability to ask guestions, capacily to indulge in 
pleasurable illusions, pride in vvearing blinkers, willingness to 
accept guidance from above. alacrity to like and dislike things by 
order. tendeney to ignore gaps in one's knovvledge, enjoyment of 
make-believe, failh in the high value of pretences. 

I anı awaıe of the gravity of the accusation I am making. I wil] 
now substantiate the charge, not by exploring the motives and 
compulsions which drive the authors of ihcse books (a task which 
can by very inicrcsiing, but may Icnd itself to subjeclive treatment: 
and ihat vvould wakcn my casc), but by offering to the reader a list 
of items vvhich the books contain or attitudes which they adopt 
and disseminate and also a list of items vvhich the books don't 
mcnlion vviıh a malicious intent. 

İn this scetion 1 will consider vvhai the books contain and 
preach: thcir posiüvc contribution (in the derogatory sense). İn the 
follovving scetion 1 vvili survey what Ihcy onıit and fail to mention: 
their negalive contribution. 

The tcxtbooks send the follovving messages to the studcnts, 
and ıhrough ihem to the nation: 

1. Follovv the Government in Office 

The stuffing of the tcxtbook is closely associatcd vvith the 
regimc in povvcr under vvhich it is produccd and publi.shcd. TThis 
intimate conneetion vvith the piUars of the State (burcaucracy and 
polilical or mililary rulers) is incviiablc vvlıcn Ihc book is planned 
by ıhc funciionaries of the govemment, vvritten and edited by 
tcachcrs vvho arc govemment employces, approvcd by a 
commiitce in the federal ministry of education, and issued by a 
board vvhich is an official institulion. Thus it is easy to understand 
the natun; of the preseribed book. 

But vvhat about privatc books brought out by cömmercial 
publishcrs. They, too, follovv the general pattem. Why? There are 
four good reasons: 
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1. The authors of these books are collegc or university 
tcachcrs, and as such thcy are undcr govemmcnt control and not 
free 10 writc against the offıcial line. 

2. Il is ihe govemmcnt which preparcs the curriculum for 
classcs 1-12 and the univcrsilics for classes 13-14 (B.A.). These 
curricula go bcyond defining the topics or fields of study; Ihey 
mark out the exact boundaries of ihc trcatment and destine the 
methods of presentation. İdeology dictates this. If a private author 
writes a book in accordance wiih the curriculum. his work is not 
different from the offıcial texts. If he produccs an independcnt 
book disregarding the prescribed instructions and telling the truth, 
no school or colicge would allow its use. (1 have alrcady quotcd 
chairmcn of tcxtbook boards who have wamcd ali concemcd 
against buying any book not issucd by the board of that provincc). 

3. If by a miraclc a school wcre to prescribc a private book the 
entire class would fail the examination for writing in its scripts 
somcthing not found in the govemmcnt curriculum and the offıcial 
book. (This is what a school icachcr told me when 1 pointcd out to 
her the errors in the class 8 book which my nicce vvas studying. If 
the girl said in the cxamination script that the Aga Khan Icd the 
Simla Dcputation, not Nawab Muhsin-ul-Mulk, the examincr 
would fail her, bccause the Punjab Tcxtbook Board said it vvas 
Muhsin-ul-Mulk. The mattcr could not be dcbatcd). That shovvs 
the extent to vvhich the govemment's education policy proscribcs 
tme history. 

4. No onc vvritcs an indepıcndcnt book simply bccause (a) he 
is afraid of the govemmcnt. When the rulers confuse the 
govemmcnt with the State thcy considcr disscnt as an act of 
treachery or at the lest of subversion of vvhich they makc the lavv 
take notice. Fcar makcs covvards of us ali. History can go and 
hang it.self: (b) he vvili not get a publisher for a book vvhich vvould 
not seli a hundred copies. Nobody reads history in the country 
except the studcnts. 

This offıcial attitudc produccs such amusing odditics as the 
omission of the name of Zulfıkar Ali Bhutto from ali books 
publishcd during General Ziaul Huq's rule. That means that the 
miUions of students vvho vvent to school during the eleven ycars of 
his dictatorship did not knovv vvhat happcned in the country 
betvveen East Pakistan's secession in 1971 and Zia' coup in 1977. 
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What arc üıc rcsulls of ihis tcxibook-govcmmcnt licup? The 
following is an incompicic list: 

1. The slucicnts arc misled by the distorted history ihcy are 
nıade lo rcad. 

2. The tcxtbooks ehanged when ihe rcgime ehanges, entailing 
considerable loss to the national exchequcr and much confusion to 
the students. But it also provides the textbook boards an 
opportunity to find new authors, with ali the corruption involvcd 
in the process. 

3. The govemnıent comes to look at Uıe tcxtbooks as an 
official propaganda machinery rather than a means of education. 

4. The academic coınmunity which supplies the authors for 
the book is corrupted financially and intellectually, as it makes 
easy nioncy and leams to write witlıout a conscicnce. 

5. The students are brainvvashed to accept one particular ruler, 
whom the book extols. as a hero: when they arc stili in school and 
a new govemment comes into power, they arc given another hero 
vvhose praises must be sung. Confusion is a feeble word to 
deseribe tlıcir State of mind. 

6. Tlıc professors vvho write these successivc paeans to the 
lords of Islamabad develop the mindlessness and speed of an 
autoniation. tum hack vvriters of expanded prcss notes from being 
historians. and end up as morons. 

7. Tlıe world laughs at us; in particular the American "cxpcrts" 
on whom we depend for the fomıulation of our education policy 
and World Bank advisers and the wholc lot of donors and Icndcrs 
of money who arc invited by the govemment to come to Pakistan 
and study our cducational system. Being well avvarc that Mrs. 
Thatcher is not mentioned in Brilish school books even after her 
retirement and Prcsidcnt Mitterand's name does not occur in any 
Frcnch tcxtbook even whcn he is stili in Office, and so on. they 
quickly fonn an opinion about the govemment and people of 
Pakistan which tlıey do not exprcss when they arc in our country. 

2. Support Military Rule 

Tlıc tcxlbook-govcmmcnt ncxus does not stop at merc inter- 
dcpcndcncc. Its implications go furlhcr. For 26 ycars in its 45- 
ycar history Pakistan has had govcmmcnts which werc run by the 
military or put into Office and sustaincd by the army. İt is not a 
matter o surprisc, therefore, that the govcrnmcnt-textbook 
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conncctioıı has developed into an armed forces-textbook bond. 
Whatcver I have said above about "Follow the Government in 
Office" applies in equal measure lo the military. But there are 
further implications which must be considered. 

It becomes the duty of the textbook writer to bring its need of 
tribute to the General in power. The result is not pleasant to read 
in any kind of book. In texts meant for young students it is 
distressing. When submissive and pliant professors phrase the 
flattery in abject terms it becomes despicable. Under Ayub Khan's 
reign the students were told that the General was known for his 
piety and virtuous deeds, and that people loved him for this and 
promoted him to the rank of Field Marshal and re-elected him as 
President to mark their happiness and gratitude. Under Ziaul 
Huq's rule botli school and coUege students were taught to believe 
that the General was a pious, God-fearing, kindly man who 
brought İslam to the country for the fırst time, thus fulfılling the 
pnomise made by Jinnah during the Pakistan Movement years, and 
made Pakistan the fortress of İslam, and that God Himself had 
chosen him for the task; the last daim puts him firmly in a 
category only a littie lower than that of the prophets. 

Several lessons for the students are implicit in this approach of 
the textbooks: 

1. National leadership is incompetent, maladroit, inept, 
undependable and bad in every way. It is unqualirıed to rule the 
country. 

2. People who elected or supported the failed politicians are 
unfıt or democracy. 

3. The modem democratic system itself is a Westem 
importation vvhich finds no sanction in İslam (but no altemative 
model is suggested or offered. and the student is left breathless 
with frustration). 

4. The armed forces have a supra-constitutional right to 
overthroNv a civilian govemment whenever they think it is not 
performing its task satisfactorily, i.e., to the satisfaction o the 
armed forces. (And each time the superior judiciary justifıes the 
seizure in the name of a vague, undeFıned, indefînable and 
borrowed from abroad "law of necessity" which it is impossible 
for the students to understand. Try to propound and explain 
Kelsen's theory to a schoolboy or an undergraduate and you will 
see where the supreme court decisions have landed us). 
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5. The military has a right to nıle the country for many ycars 
bccausc the retum of the had old politician would harm the land. 
(Önce again. the superior judiciary ratifies the military decision in 
the name of the good of the country, and the students are left in 
the lurch asking questions which nobody answers). 

In the process, the students are also leaming a different set of 
lessons: 

1. İt is a good habit to obey the authority vvithout challenging 
its locus standi. The courage to question a given situaiion is not an 
admirable feature of charactcr. 

2. Dictatorship is a form of govemment which suits Pakistan 
bctter and makes it stable and prosperous. 

3. The citizens should not object to losing their rights and 
surrcndering their wills to the pleasure of one man who has ali the 
power which he hascapturcd by force and is dctermined to keep 
by force. 

In brief, the textbooks provide no education in democracy, do 
not train the students for self-rule, fail to mould them inio prudent 
voters. do not teli them how to bccome good citizens, and ensure 
that no civilian-political leadership vvould emerge from this 
generation of students. The educational system is geared to the 
production of millions of "educatcd" slaves instead of responsible 
citizens. It put blind obcdiencern the place of civic virtue. 

3. Glorify VVars 

This factor flows from the two listed above. When the 
tcxtbook is the mouthpiece of the govemment and the govemment 
is often one of soldiers, it is inevitable that war should win a 
prominent place in it. The praetorian State cannot be by its nature 
an advocate of intemational peace. Here, too, the authors are not 
coıucnt vviüı providing a brief rcfcrcncc to Ihc wars fought by the 
country. Thcy spend scveral pages and sometimes even a chapter 
or two in a short book on deseribing the details of fighting on 
certain fronts. Apparently they think that these full accounts of 
vvarfare are more relevant to the needs of the student and more 
important generally than the country's economic and social 
conditions and system of administration. Moreover, the trcatment 
is seleetive. The 1948 war on Kashmir is hardly mentioned, 
because it was fought when a civilian govemment was in power. 
The 1965 war wiih İndia receives special and long mention 
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bccausc it came whcn General Ayub was the ruler. On the whole. 
from several of the books the students leam more about Ihe wars 
with India Ihan about the country's constitution, politics and 
economy. 

What are the implications of this marked emphasis on and 
special attention to the topic of war? Consider the foilovving: 

1. A tribute Is paid to the armed forces, thus reinforcing the 
message of factor 2 ("Applaud Military Rule"). 

2. Civilian form of govemment is played down, because the 
1965 war was fought when a General was in power and the 1971 
conflict occumcd during General Yahya Khan's intemegnum. 

3. The emphasis on wars diverts the interest of the students 
from polîtical problems and prospects to International security. 

4. The underiying but never clearly pronounced point is 
rammed home that it is only the armed forces which can be 
saviours of the people, impiying that civilian govemments and 
politicians are of no use in moments of national danger. 

This strategy leaves dceper marks on the minds of the students 
than the textbook vvriters realize. First, the students begin to 
believe in violence as the sole instrument of solving International 
problems. The book contains littie about diplomacy, negotiations 
and pcace-making. This glorifıcation of wars can help in attracting 
recruits to the armed forces but in litlle else. Secondly, the 1965 
and 1971 wars are presented as victories for Pakistan, which they 
were not. This crcates self-complaceney and false self-confıdence, 
which can be dangerous in minds vvhich are stili growing. 

4. Hate India 

Eiiher to rationalize the glorifıcation of wars or for some other 
reasons(s). the textbooks set out to create among the students a 
holrcd for India and the Ilindus. both in the historical context and 
as a part of current politics. 

The most common methods adopted to achieve this end are: 

1. To offer slanted deseriptions of Hindu religion and culture, 
calling them "unclean" and "inferior". 

2. To praise Müslim rule över the Hindus for having put an 
end to ali "bad" Hindu religious belief and practices and thus 
climinated classical Hinduism from India (both claims being 
false). 
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3. To show that the Indian National Congress was a purely 
Hindu body, ihal it was founded by an Englishman, and that it 
enjoyed the patronage of the British Government. From this it is 
conciudcd that Indian nationalism was an artifıcial British-created 
sentiment. This is done with a view to contrasting the alleged false 
colours and loyalty of the Congress with the purity and 
nationalistic spirit of the AU India Müslim League (of this morc 
later). 

4. To assert that the communal riots accompanying and 
following the partition of 1947 were initiated exclusively by the 
Hindus and Sikhs. and that the Muslims were at no place and time 
aggressors but merely helpless victims. 

5. To allot generous and undue space to a study of the wars 
with India. 

Much can be said to demonstrate the unwisdom and 
wastefulness of this attempt. I will mention only four principal 
]X)ints: 

1. If an enemy has to be identified, why pick on India alone? 
Why not the Soviet Union, which has always bcen hostile to 
Pakistan, sided with India on ali International issues involving 
Pakistan, and played a cnıcial part in breaking up Pakistan in 1971 
by entering into a mutual defence treaty with India just before the 
crisis? Why not Afghanistan, which alone among the States of the 
worid voted against Pakistan's entry into the United Nations in 
1947, and which tili the Soviet invasion of 1979 hated Pakistan 
and wanted to annex a part of its territory? Why not the United 
Sutes, which holds up ali miliury supplies when Pakistan is 
fıghting for its life and has always treated Pakistan as a vassal? 
Why not Egypt, which in the 1971 war sent military supplies to 
India? 

2. If India is an enemy country, why does the Pakistan 
govcmment encourage and aIlow Pakistani sports tcams and 
troupes of artist(e)s to tour India and pcrmit and welcome retum 
visits? Why werc Indian (Hindu) film stars received as honoured 
guests of General Ziaul Huq and lodged at the Prcsident’s palace? 
Such friendly gestures are never exchanged between enemy 
countries. British and South Africa werc not enemy countries, and 
yet for several years Britain banned her cricket team from playing 
against South Africa on her territory or elsewhere. 
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3. India has a vcry largc Müslim community as a part of its 
population; today it exccc(ls ihe lotal population of Pakistaa This 
group shares its faith, its culture and its history with the Muslims 
of Pakistan. Can a country wiıh such a large Müslim population 
which is closcly connected with us ever be presented as an enemy 
country? 

4. From 1947 tili very reccntly a stream of Indian Muslims 
has bcen coming to Pakistan to live here pcrmanentiy. Önce the 
partition riots were över there was no danger to their lives in 
India, and yet the migration continued. Some of the arrivals might 
have bcen spics. (Rcpeated offtcial statements that ali troubles and 
disorders in Pakistan, even the seetarian riots, are enginecred by a 
"foreign hand" and by "Indian agents" give credence to such 
suspicions). In normal times, the Urdu-spcaking migrants now 
setüed in Pakistan are free to visit their relatives living in India. 
There are a few million families divided by the intemational 
frontier. A country docs not allow citizens of an enemy country to 
vvalk över the frontier and adopt its citizenship. 

Önce again, the students are flabbergasted when they rcad one 
thing in the books and see and experience another in life. In the 
classroom they leam that India is our greatest enemy. Outsidc, 
they see Pakistanis going mad över buying tickets for a cricket 
mateh between Pakistan and the visiting Indian cricket team, they 
know their parents' addietion to Indian fılms which they watch 
every evening on their VCR, they hear of Pakistani film aetresses 
vvorking in Indian fılms in Bombay, and every otherday they read 
of Mehdi Haşan, Nur Jahan, Reshman and others going to India 
to sing songs. 

Sceing ali this, the students are bound to grow up with a love- 
hate sentiment for India, vvith a contempt for their elders who 
daim onc thing and do another, and with the seeds of hypocrlsy 
sown decp in their character. They should be told also of the 
necessity and desirability of pcaccfd ncighbourly relations, of the 
means of achieving them, and of the obstacles standing in the 
way. A sane educational system does not train students in hate. 
Whatever the justification for it or the compulsions of patriotism, 
hau-ed corrupts the mind, more so if it is stili tender, and retards 
its healthy growth. 
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5. Fabricate an Anti-colonial Past 

With motives which will bccomc transparcnt after we havc 
lookcd at the scene, ihe textbooks give to modem Indian history 
and the Müslim nationalist stnıggle a complcxion vvhich even thc 
most cunning make-up will rtot enable to stand a whiff of 
historical reality. This fantasy is ereated through scveral measurcs 
of commission and omission: 

1. The revolt of 1857 is said to have been a "war of 
independence". Some books add the frill that it was a jihad 
undertaken by the Muslims alone, and later some non-Muslims 
joined in. 

2. The end of Müslim mle in India is fıxed at 1857, without 
realizing that Müslim sovereignty över the subeontineni had 
ceased soon after Aurungzeb's death a hundred and fifty years 
ago. 

3. The information is withheld that from the time of Shah 
Abdul Aziz onwards the great majority of the ulema did not issue a 
fatwa against British rule, and that most of the poets and 
intelleetuals from the middle of the eighteenth century tili 
independence supported and admired British authority and culture. 

4. The students are not told of the debt owed by Müslim 
rcnaissance to the efforts on its behalf by the British govemment. 
The Calcutta Madrasa, the Calcutta Muhammadan Literary 
Society, the AH India Muhammadan Educational Conference, ali 
societies and associations formed by Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan, the 
Aligarh College, the Anjuman-i-Hamayat-i-Islam, the Nadwat-ul- 
Ulema and many other institutions were obliged to British 
initialive, encouragement, support, funding, or aid and help. 

5. No mention is made of the fact that the foundation 
manifesto of thc AIl India Maslim Lcaguc declarcd, a.s its aim and 
objcct, Müslim loyalty to the British govemment. 

6. TThe long history of Müslim loyalty to the British in public 
life is omittcd from ali tcxtbooks. 

7. Complctc silence is observed on the large number of 
Muslims who joined the British Indian Army, even during World 
War I whcn they wcnt abroad and fought against the Turks. 

8. There is no ncfcrence to the fact that every concession or 
safeguard reccived by the Muslims was granted by the British, not 
by the Congress. 
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9. It is conccaled from the sludcnts ihat a large numbcr of 
cmincnt Muslims wcre not in the Müslim League and did not 
participate in the Pakistan movement. IntcUectually thesc non- 
participants wcrc far superior to the League leaders. 

10. It is kept secret from the students that the Ali India Müslim 
League courted the Punjab Unionist Party effusively and 
earnestly, and entered into a pact with it on its (Unionist) terms. 

11. It is vvrongiy asserted by every textbook that the AU India 
Müslim League boycotted the Simon Commission, forgetting that 
one part of it (probably the better part) co-operated with the 
(üommission. 

12. It is declared that the Muslims of India made 
"tremendous" sacrifices to win their freedom. The fact is that, 
apart from the brief years of 1858-60 and 1920-22, Muslims 
suffered litlle hardship between 1857 and 1947. İt is forgotten by 
everyone that Müslim League's search for proteetion and 
safeguards (in the early years) and its stnıggle for an independent 
country (in the later years) were strictly constitutional efforts, 
peaceful campaigns and political fights, condueted through 
petitions, memoranda, requests, discussions, eleetions, 
parliamentary debates and negotiations. The batües were fought 
and ultimately won on the hustings. No Müslim League leaders 
languished in prisons. No Müslim masses faced British bullets. 
The many people who died or suffered horribly in 1947 were 
running away from their homes because their life was in danger, 
not because they were Tıghting for the creation of Pakistan. They 
were casualties of communal riots, not of anti-British warfare. 

The Principal motive of this large-scale falsification of modem 
history now emerges. As the Congress has the popular and 
rightful image of an anti-British, fiercely nationalistic, self- 
sacrificing ınovcmcnl, Ihc Muslini League too ought to be 
bedizened in a similar garb. The Müslim nationalist struggle must 
be presented as an equally fervent, flaming, heroic, self-denying 
plıenomenon. The League must be put on display as a rabidly anti- 
British body. Alas! History is not on our side in this pnctence. The 
entirc nationalist struggle in the subeontinent, Hindu and Müslim, 
was a constitutional fıght in which propaganda and processions 
and eleetions and debates were the chief weapons and negotiations 
the ultimate arbiter. During the course of this struggle the 
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Congress challengcd the British on a number of occasions and 
suffered for doing so, the Müslim Leaguc never. 

6. Give the entire Credit to Aligarh 

and the United Provinces 

One infınnity ftom which every textbook suffers is its attempt 
to irace back to the Aligarh movement every political, social, 
intellectual, religious and educational development that took place 
in Müslim India. Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan is called the "gneatest 
thinker of Pakistan". The Aligarh movement is said to have made 
the Indian Muslims affluent. Every textbook from class I to class 
14 has a few or several pages on Aligarh. Some have a short or 
long chapter on it. This daim is not confined to the Urdu-speaking 
writers living in Karachi. The Punjabis and the Pathans vvriting 
for their own provirKes show equal zeal in the matter. 

It is impossible to deny the significant role played by Aligarh 
in our history. Every historian is awarc of and acknovvledges its 
contribution to the Müslim renaissance. But thene is no warrant to 
allot Aligarh the monopoly of everything benefıcial and 
Progressive which happened in Müslim India. Those who hold an 
all-encompassing brief for Aligarh as the centre of Müslim revival 
and the fulcrum of the freedom movement should ansvver the 
following'questions: 

1. Did Sir Sayyid Ahmad or did he not support the British in 
the 1857 uprising? If he sided with the foreign masters and the 
hated colonialists in this "war of independence", is it logical to cali 
him the father of Müslim nationalism or a hero of Pakistan? 

2. Was the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College of Aligarh 
or was it not established with the blessings and support of the 
British? Was it not run for a long time by British principals, most 
of vvirom werc appointed on offidal recommendations? 

3. Was the Aligarh movement or was it not inspired and 
headed and administered by a group of titled aristocrats who had 
rcapcd their laurels in the service of the British or at the court of 
the Nizam of Hyderabad? Was it not an irKorrigibly loyalist band? 

4. Did Sir Sayyid Ahmad or did he not ask the Muslims to 
keep aloof from politics at a time when the Indian National 
Congress had been established, the Indian political age had begun, 
and the constitutional struggle for a place in the sun had 
commenced? Was the advice prudent when Müslim parties had 
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alrcady been formed in Bengal, and men like Nawab Abdul Latif 
Khan and Sayyid Amecr Ali had entercd the political arena? 

5. Could Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s radical interpretation of İslam 
have been acceptable or even tolerable to the great majority of 
Pakistan! men of religion who welcomed General Ziaul Huq's 
retrogressive Islamization as a message from heaven? If Sayyid 
Ahmad was the Tırst" or "greatest" thinker of Pakistan. why has 
his version of İslam found no place in our books? 

6. Did not the domination of the U.P. leaders över the Ali 
India Müslim League produce the follONving results? (a) It 
inhibitcd the League from grovving its roots and gaining popularity 
in the rest of India, even in the Muslim-majority provinces. 
Leaders of other provinces did not like to be ordered about by the 
U.P. mastcrs of the party. (b) It did not allow the League to opcn 
its branches and maintain them in good shape in Bengal, Punjab, 
NWFP and other provinces. for the same reason as above. (c) İt 
focussed ali political attention on the intcrests and prospects and 
problems of the Muslims of the minority provinces, leaving the 
others to fend for ihcmselves by forming their own political 
parties. (d) İt produced the disastrous Lucknovv concordat of 1916 
which was the ruin of the Punjabi and Bcngali Müslim for ali time 
to come. 

7. Is it true or is it not that this emphasis on the role of the 
United Provinces evolved into the daim that it was the ody or 
chief source of Müslim culture in India and later of Pakistan! 
culture? (This point is elaborated in the following feature, 
number 7). 

8. Is it a fact or is it not that most of the schismatical 
tendencies and religious particularist movements in Indian İslam 
originated in the United Provinces? From where else did the 
Dcobandis, the Barclawis, the Ahl-i-Hadith. the Ahl-i-Quran and 
other morc minör sects emerge? 

9. Docsn't the argument in favour of making the United 
Provinces the only centre of revival and political awakening keep 
the students in the dark about the great deal that was happening in 
other parts of India? Especially, didn’t this extremely biased 
attitude lead to the disenehantment of our East Pakistan! co- 
religionists and fellovv-citizens and ultimately to the emergence of 
Bengladesh? Didn't this ramming of a false doctrine down the 
throats of Pakistanis break Pakistan? (I pursue the matter further 
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in the next scction on "Non-Contcnts"). And more rcccnüy, isn't 
this attitude alicnating the Sindhis and crcating anothcr crisis like 
thatof 1971? 

7. Impose a New CuUure on Pakistan 

Mosi of the tcxlbooks. on both school and collegc levels, 
pcrsist in preaching ıhat the United Provinces was the home of 
Pakistani culture. The clear message is that Pakistanis should 
accept this culture: but nobody explains what it is, beyond the 
Urdu language. In practice this culture is being imposed upon us 
through the very effcctive means of the textbook. 

This rpises many problems and some issues of substantial 
inıportancc? 

1. The fact is that the United Provinces was the home of a 
decadent, brittie, pale, nostalgic refleetion of the Mughal culture 
that had passed away, not a developing, strong, healthy, 
indigenous culture. It was owncd only by the upper cnıst of the 
society; the home-grown, common-man, bhayya, way of life was 
looked at contcmptuously by the "cultured" elâsses. The cnıst was 
hard, and did not contain much vvithin it. This superficially 
aristocratic culture was not shared by any class in the rest of 
Müslim İndia, nor vvould it have been acceptable to Pakistanis 
unless it vvere imposed upon them through State machinery. 

2. The influence of the MAO College and the Aligarh 
University has been grossly exaggerated. Only a handful of 
studenis from oiher provinces attended them. There vvere several 
other educational institutions situated nearer home and producing 
more graduates. 

3. İn religious terms, this culture vvas characterized by 
sectarianism and (excepting Sayyid Ahmad Khan) a conservative 
intcrprctaiion of İslam, vvhich made it divisive vertically and 
horizontally. 

4. This culture had a very strong element of loyalty to the 
British and, by extension, to any master of liege lord. In this 
respcct, but in no other, it shared the value system of the Punjabi 
culture. But other cultures in india and later in Pakistan vvere less 
inclincd to cali thcir political masters their mai bap (mother and 
fatlıer). 

5. The political culture of the United Provinces vvas littered 
vvith anti-Muslim Lcague and anti-Pakistan movement spokesmen 
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and organizalions, and ihis did not endcar it to Pakistanis. It had 
produced the pro-Congress Dcoband school, the "nationalıst 
Müslim clique, the Jamiat-ul-Ulcma-i-Hind and the Jamia Millia. 

It is true that NWFP had ils Red Shirts and the Punjab its Ahrars. 
both of whom opposed the creation of Pakistan. But the triumph 
of the Müslim League in 1947 weakened the former and virtually 
eliminated the latter. Born)wing the U.P. political culture would 
have inttoduced into Pakistan several elements which had no place 

in her public and historical ethos. 

6 The Principal, Central and vitalizing force in the U.P. 
culture was its langûage. Urdu. The unifying advantage of Urdu 
in Pakistan has been offset by four serious developments: 
strangling the Punjabi langûage, and accelerating its disappearance 
(details in the next seetion); obstructing the development of 
Baluchi as a wriuen langûage; creating grcat resentment in Smd; 
and driving east Pakistanis out of Pakistan. Has the price paıd 
been commensurate with the convenience of having a so-called 
"national" langûage? 

Three further quesüons trouble the mind: 

1. Why did the leaders of the United Provinces run away to 
Pakistan in 1947, leaving their follONvers unprotected and 
extremely vulnerable at an hour when their need for guidance and 
proteetion was greater than ever before in history? Was tlris a part 
of U.P. culture? 

2. Why did so many pcople fronı the United Provınccs 
migrate to Pakistan? They fomıed by far the largcst group of ncw 
entrants to ihe country. They were not refugces, like pcople from 
East Punjab whosc province had been divided. They wcre not 
tumcd out of their homes, lootcd and hounded out like the 
Punjabis. Why did they choose, without any political compulsion 
or hazard to Uıeir life, to iravci tu a ncw country and sctılc ıhcre? 
They stili continue to come whcn the opportunity arises. 

3. Most importantly, why did these U.P. migrants look wilh 
unconccalcd and vitriolic contempt at the culture or cultures of the 
country which had wclcomed them, given ihem jobs, allotled them 
lands and property, and offered them valuablc opportunitics in 
trade and conuncıce? 

Thcre is a double contradietion in this altitude. If the culture ot 
the areas forming Pakistan was, as it was claimed, a child of the 
U.P. culture, then these migrants had no right to feci so supenor. 
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or tö refuse to İcam the local languages, or to talk incessantly of 
thcir own glorious past, or to look at thcir countrymen as an 
uncouth, iU-brcd and uncultivated rabbIe.On the other hand, if the 
U.P. culture was so refined and supcrior that they felt it 
uncomfortable to live among the boorish Sindhis and Pathans and 
Punjabis, then this low culture of their adopted country could not 
have becn a child of the U.P, culture. In both cases, why did they 
forsakc their homes and their high culture for the sake of living 
among the riff-raff of Pakistan? No, the explanation has nothing 
to do with culture. They came in search of fresh fıelds and 
pastures anew, to make money, and to live in grcater comfort than 
was possible back home. The recent revelations about the way the 
Muhajir Qaumi Movement conducted its affairs does not spcak 
well of thcir superior culture. Few Pakistanis vvould like to bc- 
scen to share it or to admit that it is the progenitor or begetter of 
thcir own culture. 

8. Teli Lies 

Throughout thcse pages I have quoted with chaptcr and verse 
several hundrcd examples of fabrication of history with which our 
textbooks are replete. Easily verifiable dates are given 
inaccurately. Distortion of facts, which are or should be known to 
every educated person, litters the pages. Inteıpretations which 
offcnd common sense abound. Ali these things can be explained, 
but certainly not excuscd, by the iTiter’s ignorance or prejudice. 

But there are certain statemcnts which fail in the category of 
plain lies, and in no other category. Several professors of long 
teaching experience and high formal qualifications say that 
Pakistan is not only an Islamic State but the "fortress of İslam", 
and shut thcir eyes tight to where ihcy live. Another professor telis 
the studcnis that vvorld languages like French and English are 
letreating before the popular appcal of Urdu, and feels proud of 
the sight. A professor with an M.A. degree from London and a 
doctorate from Indiana (not India) asserts that before 1947 India 
was a part of Pakistan, and his pleasurc knows no bounds at this 
demolition of both history and geography in one magisterial 
sentcnce. 

These are not distortions or slants or misconstruetions or 
exaggcrations, or other venial faults. They are uninıths, invented 
delibcratcly to deceive, eheat and misguide the students who 
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attcnd school to increase their knowledge and build their character. 
When they hear and memorize these lies, and later discover that 
ihey were lies, vvhat do thcy feci? They reaci in the follovving 
manncr. 

1. They leam to teli lies themselves when they find that the 
habit of lying is a part of their education. Teaching from these 
tcxtbooks is an excellcnt mode of producing littie devils with 
twisted minds. By the times these children have grown up to be 
"rcsponsible" citizens they are well trained in the art. 

2. They begin to look at their teachers and the authors of the 
books as hars. They lose ali trust in the textbook, and in later adult 
life are liable to suspect that every book is a colleetion of lies. 
İnsicad of creating in them a love of books we have ingrained in 
them a revulsion from them. As these lies are taught and explained 
and elaborated by the teachers, the students lose ali respect for 
them. Instcad of a guide, an oracle, a fount of truth, the teacher 
bccomcs for them a purveyor of lies. But the school discipline and 
the necessity of passing the examination force them to hide their 
true opinion of the teacher. For the time being he must be obeyed 
out of fear, This experience makes them hypocrites. In adult life 
they continue to apply the lesson leamt at school: to bow before 
the boss or the party leader or the bureaucrat as an unavoidable 
formality, while sticking to the belief that he is a liar. 

İn 45 ycars the educational System has madc every Pakistani a 
hypocrite and a liar. The habit of not telling the truth has entered 
the mind of the student, the psyehe of the individual, and the 
character of the nation. The textbook has done its duty well. The 
education of the people is complete. 

Why do the textbooks lie? The ansvver to this takes us to a 
consideration of some permanent traits of Pakistan character and 
culture. 

The common Pakistani is a crcature of emotlons. and llves by 
them. Sentiment and a compulsive exprcssion of it at ali times 
mark his private and public existence. Look at his daily life. He 
quaiTCİs at home, he laughs uproariously and talks at the top of his 
voice among friends, he is hilarious and loud-mouthed at partics 
and plcasure gatherings, he bcllovvs at his Office colleagues, he 
moums and wails with abartdon at deaths and funerals, and so on. 
His political life is a mimor-refleetion of his social life. L(wk at the 
noisy processions, the shouts that rend the skies, the 
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sloganccring, ihe Street bravvls, the political debate ending in 
fulmination and an exchange of hot words and scurrilous abuses, 
the fury of words cascading from the lips of the leader when he is 
addressing a meeting, the inter-party riots, sectarian killings, 
political terrorism, unseemly pandemonium in tlıe assemblies, 
hurling of charges of treachery and treason and subversion and 
unpatriotism at the membcrs and leaders of the other party. 

Look at our rcligious life. The mutla in the mosque delivers 
his sermon as if he is roaring, though his words are being 
magnified by six loudspcakers fıxed on the roof. The leader of the 
religious party addresses his gathering as if he vvere fighting the 
devil himself; the veins of his neck bulge out. the face reddens, 
the beard oscillates, the eyes sparkle, the nıouth foams; the 
audience applauds, shares the blaze of the outburst, shouts 
slogans, goes wild. Look at the collegcs and the universitics. 
Teachers are self-opinionatcd and bad tempered, studcnts are rudc 
and carry guns. lecturcs are interrupted. seminars dcteriorate into 
slanging matches, examination halis are centres of iniquity. 
barefaced chcating and öpen comıption backcd with violence. 

Look at our men of letters. They quarrcl and use the languagc 
of the gutter, they vvrite abusive literary criticism as if the author 
under rcview is a personal enemy, they issue leamcd joumals to 
lambast those who don’t share their opinions, they split old and 
respectable literary associations (like the Halqa-i-Arbab-i-Zauq) 
into factions to satisfy their overgrovvn egos. And thus life goes 
on at a fast space, volatile, unbalanced. unmoored, furious, ili 
tempered, capricious, unsafe. 

Another national characteristic, which is relevant to this 
discussion, is self-praise. The ordinary Pakistani thinks a great 
deal of himself and takes too many airs. He holds himself in high 
esteem. But he does not extend the right of this indulgence to 
anyone else. He is a vvhole man; ali others are incomplete, 
imperfect, taintcd. I have never met a humble Pakistani. 

The natural rcsult is intolerance. Views other than one's own 
are unwelcome, unpalatable, not vvorth a consideration. Argument 
or logic plays no part in his life. Self-righteousness conqucrs ali. 
Even when he is f^ound out cheating, there is no embarrassment. 
He has not leamt to blush. Insist that you are right and go on 
insisting, and ali will be well. 
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This description of our way of life is not mere rhctoric. It 
cstablishcs a dircct conncclion bclwccn our daily existcnce and our 
tcxibooks. The circumstancc works both ways. and ends in a 
vicious circle. The national characteristics poıtrayed above are a 
result of ihc tcxtbooks on vvhich pcople have been brought up. 
The tcxibooks are vvriiicn by pcople who want them to süit the 
temper of the nation. One produces the other. The non-textbooks 
do not. cannot, show a different quality or Standard. The samc 
attitude of mind determines the contents and style and thnıst of the 
school books. colicge books. and ali popular and scholarly 
historical works. As cvery educationalist knows, the school is the 
nurecry of the nation. Pakistani textbooks will produce Pakistanıs. 
not Frcnchmcn. As ye sow so shall ye reap. The storics thou 
tcllcst to thinc offspring shalt one day bccome thinc history. 

Barihold Brccht önce said that the past had to be barcd to settie 
ali accounts. so that Ihen one could proceed further. He was right. 
To know our past is the First step towards understanding our 
present and planning our futurc. But Pakistanis secm to bclicvc in 
covering thcir past with fumes of falschood and make-bclicve 
vvhich no wind of reality can blow away. Thcir vicw of history is 
made up of principlcd forgctfulncss, vvilicd oblivion and 
purposcful silence. When they choose to recall thcir past ^cy 
vvrite as they live; declaiming, emphasizing, canvassing, 
affirming, trumpeting. preaching. haranguing. Their work 
rescmbles the spccch by Lord Çare on vvhich Grattan passed thıs 
famous judgcnıent: "Great generosity of assertion, great thrift of 
arguıncnt — fury in the temper and fantine in the phrasc. 

Non-Contents 

What the textbooks say and the vvay they say it. the theme of 
the last scetion. constitute the ingrcdients of the Information tlıcy 
vvant to pass on to the students. This is thcir pos/r/vc contribuüon 
to the sociology of ignorance: the kind of knovvlcdgc they are 
imparting. But they add to the unenlightenment by vvithholding 
vvhat should be told to the students. This is thcir negatıve 
contribution. There is much in our history vvhich is not to be 
found in our textbooks. I am not talking of fabrication or 
distortion, but of omission. There are scveral matters of grave 
import pertaining both to the past and to contemporary times 
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which fail to find mention in the books. In ihis section I will 
indicate only thrce majör gaps, though the thoughtfiıl reader can 
add some morc to the lisL 

1. CuUure and Inferiority Complex 

The double daim that the people of the United Provinces were 
in the forefront of the struggle for the creation of Pakistan and that 
their culture is the source or foster-mother of Pakistani culture has 
produced problems of identity for the indigenous population of 
Pakistan. Space does not pennit a full treatment of its impact on 
the various provinces taken separately. I will concentrate on the 
Punjab as a case-study because I am more familiar with it. 

The mind of the largest province of the country has been put 
to total confusion by the foUovving factors bom of the daim; 

1. An inferiority complex of the severest kind has struck the 
Punjabi. He is told that his own role in the freedom movement 
was marginal and inappreciable. For many years he had supported 
the Unionist Party, which was an enemy of the Müslim League 
and an obstacle in the path leading to independence. He voted for 
the partition only in 1946. Thereforc he was a latecomer to the 
ranks of the patriots. He was a laggard, and he should be made 
avvare of it. His own culture is also inferior, and the better parts of 
it are borrowed from Delhi and the United Provinces. He sided 
with the Urdas' in rejecting Bengali as a national language; when 
the concession was made with great reluctance, he moumed it 
loudiy in company with them. In doing so, he made bitler enemies 
of the people of East Pakistan, but he did not çare. 

2. By accepting Urdu in his schools, literatüre, Joumalism and 
everyday life he let his own tongue be thrown on the dunghili of 
history. By supporting the cause of Urdu in Sind he alienated the 
Sindhis who then bracketed him with the Urda usurpers of their 
province. 

3. By failing to challenge the Urda daim of the superiority of 
the U.P. culture he made a confession that he had no culture of his 
own, thus disovvning his own past and its contribution to this life. 

4. In politics he was very happy to make common cause with 
the Urda-dominated federal govemment in (a) creating the One 
Unit of West Pakistan, thus angering Sind, Baluchistan and 
NWFP, (b) allowing the identity of his own province to be lost, 
and (c) lending support to the rest of West Pakistan in opposition 
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lo East Pakistan (ihc raison d'etre of the One Unit scheme). By 
thus playing into Urda hands, he made two grievous mistakes: he 
nıade the Bcngalis look at him as their chief enemy, and. as the 
largest component of the West Pakistan province, dominated the 
smallcr partners and alienated their sympathies. In sum, he made 
himsclf thoroughly unpopular with every other group in the 
country to please the tiny 3 per çent (1950s’ figüre) Urda 
populalion.' 

5. By continuing to concentrate on producing Urdu literatüre, 
he denied the Punjabi language a chance to revive itself, thus 
sending a message lo the Urdas that he was at one with them in 
rejecting Punjabi as a respectable language and considering 
Punjabi literatüre a someihing unvvorthy and low. 

This sclf-abnegation is probably unique in the history of the 
nations anywhere. But was it self-abnegation? 1 can see no 
element of dcnial or self-sacrifice in it. The Punjabi did what he 
did wiih pleasure, confidence, pride, almost glee. He wcnt furthcr 
than'any other Pakistani group in adopting Urdu as his everyday 
spokcn tongue, evcn within his home. Thcrc was no compulsion 
for the change. The Pathan student studicd through Urdu medium 
but spokc Pashto at home. The Sindhi went to Urdu-mcdium 
schools bul stuck to his own language in his domestic and social 
life. The argümanı that Urdu-medium schooling results in Urdu- 
speaking home life is a false one. The Punjabi had göne tc Urdu- 
medium schools since 1855 but had not made himself Urdu- 
speaking. The trend started in the 1960s under political pressure 
from Karachi and Islamabad and because of the anti-Bengali 
fceling in which the Punjabi decidcd to support the Urdas. Yet, 
his decision was made of his own free will and without demur. 

He chose Urdu bccause he was convinced that his own culturc 
was cither inferior or non-existent. The propaganda which had its 
beginnings wilh Muhammad Husain Azad and Altaf Husain Hali 
and oihcrs brought to the Punjab by the British to found the 
province's school system now bore fruit. A çentury of insidious 
effort had not göne waste. But by thus flattering the Urdas the 
Punjabi intelligentsia ensured the demişe of their native tongue 
which their fathers and forefathers had spoken for över a thousand 
years. 

The Punjabi was happy at the thought that, by owning Urdu 
as his language, he added one more weapon to his armoury of 
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doniination ovcr thc rest of Pakistan. He already enjoyed an 
unalterable majority in the population of the country, an 
overtx;aring majority in the national amıy, and an unchallengable 
majority in the civil service. With the Urdu languagc in his pocket 
his victory was complete (though, in fact, he had put himself in 
thc pocket of Üıc Urdas; but preferred to shut his eyes to this 
rcality). Now he also bccamc thc dominant linguistic and cultural 
group in thc land. Did he rcalizc that his victory was enginccrcd 
by pcoplc who lookcd at him with overt and dcep contempt and, 
in private convcrsaüon, callcd his a Punjabi dhagha (ox; a Symbol 
of stupidity)? It did not matter. He had at last been acccptcd as a 
civilizcd person spcaking the "national" languagc. It did not occur 
to him that he had achicvcd rcspcctability by alicnating himself 
from his own history and culturc. I suggcst that he rcekons the 
pricc he has paid, even if thc account is made up in Urdu. 

2. Exclusion of Bengal from 

National Consciousness 

If I wcrc asked to pick out from ali the weaknesscs of thc 
tcxtbooks thc onc most damaging and complctcly unforgivcablc, I 
would unhcsitatingiy name thc Virtual abscncc of Müslim Bengal. 
Whcthcr these books wcre written before 1971 or after, they are 
unanimous in giving Bengal no placc at ali in the history of 
modem Muslini India; in a very fcw causes it is mentioned but put 
squarcly on the outer periphery of thc narration, almost at the edge 
of nothingness. 

I must first offer to thc reader a bird's-eye vicw of thc 
dcvclopmcnts in Bengal in the nineteenth and twcnticth ccnturics 
to makc him avvarc of thc role of thc Bengali Müslim in our rcccnt 
history. Only then will he be ablc to rccognizc thc monstrosity of 
thc injuslicc done by Üıc tcxtbook writcıs. 

Tlıc rcligious rcfomıcrs of Bengal of Üıc ninctccnüı century 
wcrc activcly engaged in anti-British activity on thc onc hand and 
in trying to cstablish an Islaniic State on thc other, thc only 
cxccption bcing Mawlawi Karaniat Ali who was a püre reformist. 
They nıight havc been inspircd by Üıc Wahabi Üiinking of Arabia 
or by thc so-callcd Mujahidin nıovcment of Sayyid Ahnıad 
Barciavvi, but they had no dircet political conneetion vvith cither. 
They emerged from local rots and local conditions. In contrast to 
Üıc ncar-unanimous practicc of Üıc ulema of northem India, they 
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dcclarcd Bcngal undcr British nılc lo bc a dar-ul-harb (the housc 
of war. a State in which the Islaniic community is bcing rulcd and 
oppresscd by a non-Muslim govemıncni, and in which it is the 
preseribed duty of every Müslim to fight for his faith and 
frcedom). 

Haji Sharialullah (1781-1840) united the Muslini peasaniry in 
his Faraidi or Faraizi movement (the word is derived from the 
Arabic/ö/f/ or Persian farz, meaning duty enjoined by religion). 
Dcelaring Brilish-govemed Bengal as a dar-ul-harb, he said that 
Friday and İd congregalional prayers could not bc hcld in the arca. 
He callcd upon his follovvcrs to launch a holy 'fj^rorjihad against 
both the British rulers and the Hindu landlords who werc 
opprcssing ıhcnı. The sccds of polilical regeneration wcre thus 
sown by him for the First time. Undcr his instruciions. the 
Muslims boycolicd British courts and govcmnıcnt sehools. 

Shariatullah's niission was developed and taken to its logical 
culmination by his son and succcssor. Muinuddin Ahmad alias 
Dudu Mian (1819-1862). He organizcd his followcrs into a 
compact. vvcil-knit, disciplincd and hicrarchical system knovvn as 
the khilafat. East Bengal was dividcd into a number of circics, 
cach hcadcd by an agent who held the nıcmbcrs together, 
sircngthcncd the organizalion. collcctcd contributions and 
pronıotcd the work of proselytization. He opposcd the Icvying of 
illegal taxcs. By Üıcsc and olhcr steps he ainıcd at crcating a State 
wiihin a State. İn 1841 and 1842 he led lwo campaigns against the 
Hindu landlords, both succcsful. Latcr in 1847 he was arrcstcd 
along with 63 of his followcrs, Iricd and scntcnccd, but acquittcd 
on appcal by Üıc Nizaniat Adalal of Calculta. He was again 
arrcstcd in 1857 but rcicascd in 1859; on his rcicasc he was 
detained in Faridpur. 

The Faridis wcrc morc revplutionary than the mujahidin of 
Sayyid Ahmad Beralavvi in so far as they did not bide thcir aims 
and scnlimcnts behind the vcil of vaguc pronounccmcnts. They 
fought opcniy against the British on the British territory, not 
against another non-Muslim community (the Sikhs) from bases in 
British territory. 

The last of ihis Bengali band of fightcrs was Mir Nisar Ali 
alias Titu Mir, who strugglcd on behalf of the pcasant and the 
lovvcr middic classcs, and died on 19 November 1831 in a batUc 
against the British. The principal goals of ali Ihesc İcaders wcre to 
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cffcct reform in the Müslim community, lo improve thcir 
cconomic posilion by relcasing them from thc slavery of ihc 
Hindu landlords, to eradicate un-Islamic practiccs from thc 
Muslims of ali classes, and to drive the British out of thc territory 
so that Muslims could livc in freedom in an independent State of 
thcir own. They failçd lo achievc thcir majör aims, but Icft a decp 
mark on thc life and thinking of thc lower classes of Bengali 
Muslims. Thcir gifts to them wcre a spiril of revolt, readiness to 
suffer for a cause, rcalization of the value of social and rcligious 
reforms, radicalism, and thc ability to challenge the establishcd 
aulhority. The character mouldcd by ihesc influences was to 
influcncc Bengali Müslim politics through ali succccding ycars. 

Nawab Abdul Latif (1828-1893) founded the Muhammadan 
Literary Socicty of Calcutta in 1863, which did a great dcal of 
work in improving education among thc Muslims and persuading 
the British to givc greater attention to Müslim education and 
provide morc facililics and opportunities to the community. 

Simultancously, Mawlawi Karamat Ali (1800-1873) of 
Jaunpur was conccnirating on rcligious reform and uplift. He 
spent 50 ycars of his life as a public rcligious prcachcr, touring 
thc province, espccially ils easicm disiricts, combaling Hindu 
customs and practiccs which had corruplcd Müslim rcligious and 
social life, renevving thc cali of pristine İslam, and arguing for 
orthodoxy in üıe iniercst of unily. He enjoyed great respect and 
vvicided üx:mcndous influence among thc Muslims. Aflcr his death 
his work was carricd on by his son, Mavviana Hafız Ahmad, who 
died in Dacca in 1899, and after Hafız Ahmad by a nephcw of 
Karamat Ali, Abdul Awwal. 

Sayyid Amcer Ali (1849-1928) was a pupil of Mawlawi 
Karamat Ali, and was educated in Calcutta. Callcd to thc bar in 
London in 1873, he was thc fırst Müslim barrister to praetise law 
at thc Calcutta High Court and to tcach law at the Presideney 
(üollege, Calcutta. He was a member of thc Bengal Lcgislativc 
Council in 1878-79 and 1881-83 and of the Impcrial Lcgislativc 
(Touncil in 1884-85, thc fırst Müslim Judgc of the Calcutta High 
Court from 1890 to 1904, and thc fırst İndian to be appointed 
member of the Judicial Committce of the Privy Council in 1909. 
For the political training of indian Muslims he founded thc 
National Muhammadan Association in 1877, and was its sccrctary 
for över 25 years. He presided över the AH India Muhammadan 
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Educational Confcrcnce's first scssion to bc hcld in Bcngal in 
Dcccmbcr 1899. İn 1908 hc foundcd thc London Müslim Leaguc 
and ran it singlc-handcdiy during thc cmcial years of thc making 
of thc Minto-Moricy rcforms. Hc was clcctcd prcsidcnt ofthe AH 
İndia Muslini Lcaguc's Delhi scssion hcld in January 1910, 
Üıought hc could not comc to İndia and his address had to bc read 
out by somconc else. 

Hc was not only a great Indian Müslim but also a prominent 
aetivist and thinkerof thc world of İslam. An ardent pan-Islamist, 
he was dccply concemcd with thc fate of thc khilafat, of thc 
Ottoman Empirc and of Turkey. During thc Balkan Wars he 
organizcd thc Red Crcsccnt Socicty, and in olher ways and at 
other times also arranged for thc aid and succour of thc suffering 
Muslims in scvcral lands. 

Wiıh such a busy profcssional and public life he yet found 
time to writc three books on law bctwcen 1880 and 1904, which 
survivc to this day as univcrsity tcxtbooks and references, two 
books on İslam which thc passagc of a century has failcd to 
outdatc or rcndcr irrelcvant, and scvcral articics in British İcamcd 
Joumals which are of pcmıancnt value. Hc was thc first Müslim in 
thc history of İslam to present to thc NVestem world in its own 
language an explanation and exposition of İslam, not as an 
apologia of a religion but as a challcngc to thc Christian-Judaic 
civilization. He did what hc could do to remove many Westcm 
prcjudiccs and assumptions about Islamic teacliings on womcn, 
slavery, humanism and rationalism, and to in-form thc Christian 
pcopics of Islam's contribution to philosophy, literatüre and thc 
fine arts. A distinguishcd intcıpretcr of his faith to his own co- 
religionists and to others, hc argucd his eredo from a firm base of 
positive assurance, liberal principles and a radical impulse. Hc 
vvicldcd a persuasive pcıı and wrülc flucnüy in Uıc ninclccnlh 
century stylc of long, smooth-running scntcnccs which was then 
in vogue. 

Bcngal's role in Indian Muslini politics from 1906 omvards is 
better known to thc cognoscenti and nccds no repetition here, 
exccpt to dravv spccfal attention to thc follovving developments: it 
was mainly on thc initiativc of thc Bengali leaders that thc Ali 
İndia Müslim Leaguc (AlML) was cstablishcd in Dacca in 
Dcccmbcr 1906; bctwccn 1905 and 1911 thc Bengali Muslims 
faccd thc Hindu and Congress agitation and anger bccausc of thc 
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partition of Bcngal without much polilical or moral support from 
the rcst of Muslini India; on ihc annulmcnt of this partition in 
1911. thcy facc thc music in lonely suffering vvithout any 
synıpathy, vcrbal or practical, from othcr Muslims; in 1916 thc 
Lucknovv Pact vvrcnchcd away from thcm thcir natural right to a 
majority of scats in thc provincial Icgislaturc, and thcir protcsts 
wcnt unhcard; in thc 1937 clcctions thcy wcre thc only Müslim 
group to show a rcspcctablc rcsult in favour of thc Müslim 
Lcague, whcn thc Lcaguc had not put up any candidatc in Sind 
and NWFP and had won only two scats in thc Punjab (one of 
ihcsc two was lost to thc Unionists immcdiatcly aftcrwards); in thc 
1945-46 clcctions thcy again stood with thc Müslim Lcaguc morc 
stcadfastly and in grcatcr numbcrs than any othcr Müslim 
provincc; and bctvvccn 1945 and 1947 Bcngal was thc only 
Muslini provincc to have a stablc Muslini Lcaguc ministry. 

Nor was Müslim Bcngal bchind thc othcr arcas in compctcnt 
İcadcrship. İts long roll of hcroes contains such cmincnt namcs as 
Nawab Abdul Ghani Mian (d. 1889 or 1896), Mawlawi Abdul 
Karim (1863-1943), Sir Abdul Rahim (1867-1947). Mawlawi 
Abul Kasem (d. 1936). Sayyid Nawab Ali Chaudhri (1863- 
1929). A.K. Fazlul Haq (1873-1962). Sir A.K. Ghuznavvi (1872- 
1939), Sir A.H. Ghuznawi (1876-1953), Nurul Amin (1897- 
1974), Nawab Sir Sayyid Shamsul Huda (1862-1922), Mavviavvi 
Tamizuddin Khan (1889-1963), thc cxtcndcd linç of thc Navvabs 
of Dacca, and thc brilliant Suhravvardis. 

The Aligarh movement of the United Provinces and thc 
political-cum-intcilectual milieu of Delhi, reinforced by the 
uncritical support of thc Punjab. succcedcd in presenting thc 
Muslini rcnaissance of thc second half of the nineteenth and carly 
ycars of thc twcnticth centurics as a monopoly of north India and 
offering Urdu as the languagc of Muslini India. İt is true ihat Urdu 
was rcad and undcrstood (and upheld as a Muslini languagc 
during the Urdu-Hindi controversy) in northem parts of the 
subeontinent. But by idcntifying Urdu literatüre vvith Ihdian 
Muslini literatüre these north Indian stalvvarts had thc facc to 
contradict honest iruth. And by singing this canticlc to Urdu as thc 
only Muslini languagc of India thcy banished from political and 
literary history thc tonguc of the majority of Indian Muslims. 

The spcll vvhich Aligarh and Delhi cast on thc minds of the 
Muslims of northem India blindcd thcm to thc cxistcncc of a 
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Muslini lilcralurc in Bcngal and in south İndia. Evcn the educatcd 
classes. nay cven thc inlcllcctuals and men of Icttcrs, of thc norih 
wcrc unawarc of ihe Islamic and Müslim wriiings which had been 
produccd and wcre bcing produccd in Üıc Bengali languagc. A 
general impression ran current ihat Bengali was a purely Hindu 
language, rooted in Hindu culture and vvritten in a "non-Islamic 
seript. That was enough to eject Bengali literatüre from the 
consciousness of the northem Muslini mind. This deliberately 
nurturcd illusion not only belied the reality but led, in time, to 
disastrous consequences for Islamic unity, Muslini nationalisnı 
and Pakistan’s integrity. But of this nıore later. First let us cast a 
passing glance at Bengali Muslini literatüre. 

In the second half of the nineteenth century the two 
oulstanding figures of Munshi Mihrullah and Munshi Zamiruddin 
instilled the spirit of İslam into Bengali Muslini literatüre and 
influenced nıany ıvriters to evolve a Muslini Bengali language and 
to produce a literatüre which was imspired and nıoulded by iheir 
faiUı. They set the bclls a ringing, but lacked the time to establish a 
movement to promote and popularize their ideas or organize iheir 
folloıvers into a group. This task was taken up by tiıeir friends 
and sympalhisers at the end of the century. 

İn 1889 this band of liltcrateurs began to publish a vveekIy 
called Sudhakar (Moon). In 1892 Shaiklı Abdur Rallim issued his 
own weekly under the name of Mihir (Sun). A lilllc later tlıe iwo 
magazines nierged and the new amalgamaied wcekly was 
ehristened Mihir-o-Siddhakar (The Sun and the Moon). Among the 
prominent members of what soon canıe to be known as the 
Sudhakar group were Mawlawi Mirajuddin Ahnıad, Riazuddin 
Ahmad Mashhadi. Munshi Shaikh Abdur Rallim, and Mulıanımad 
Riazuddin Ahmad. Working sevcrally and colleetively. these 
Nvrilcrs produccd Islamic literatüre in püre Bengali, and bmughl 
the Bengali inielligcntsia and readership back to İslam. 

Outside this group but sympatlietic to its aims and approach 
vvere men like Sayyid İsmail Husain Shirazi, a protagonist of 
Muslini revival; Muazzamul Haq (1860-1933), poet, novelisl. 
biographer, translator of scveral books from the Persian, founder 
of the monlhly Lahari (Waves) in 1900, and tlıe illustrated 
monthly Müslim Bharat (Müslim india) in 1920; and Shaikh 
Fazlul Karim (1882-1936). most of vvhose works of history, 
drama, poeiry and fiction arc based on Islamic culture and annals. 
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These trends wcre helpcd fonvard by a number of joumals, 
e.g., Ahmadi of Mawlawi Abdul Hamid Khan Yusufzai. Tangail, 
foundcd in 1886; İslam Pracharak (Preachcr of İslam) of 
Riazuddin Ahmad, issued in 1891, suspcndcd in 1893, and 
revived in 1899, an advocaie and upholdcr of pan-Islamism; Koh- 
i-Nur of S.K.M. Muhammad Raushan Ali, Faridpur, foundcd in 
1898; and Naba Nur (New Light) of Sayyid Inıdad Ali, Calcutta, 
establishcd in 1903. 

This shocking dismissal of the entire literatüre of the largest 
single and compaci Müslim community of India was not an 
isolated case of passing amnesia or transient bias. In perspeclive it 
cmerges as a part of an intentional campaign to kecp Müslim 
Bengal out of the mainstream of Müslim Indian history, culture 
and politics. The tnıth of this observation is confirmcd by the way 
the Aligarh movement and AlML ireated the Bengali Müslim. 

The Ali India Muhammadan Educational Conference was 
established by Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan to attend to the educational 
needs, expand the educational facilities and opportunities, and 
define and promote the intellectual ideals, of the Muslims of India. 
Sir Sayyid was not only its founder and prime mover but also its 
indefatigable pennanent secretary tili his death. But he had his 
attention fixed on north India. Though throughout his public life 
he spoke in the name of the whole of Müslim India his activities 
and intcrcsts contradicted this daim. His voice was hardly hcard 
in Bengal. 

Prior to 1898 no Bengali Müslim had taken part in the 
proceedings of the Conference; Muhammad Siddique was the first 
to attend the Lahore session of that year. The leaders of the 
Conference wcre not even shamed into looking at Bengal as a part 
of Müslim India when Sayyid Ameer Ali vvrote in favour of a 
Müslim university in Aligarh in Dcccmbcr 1898. Somc Bengali 
voices wcre raised in protest. On 31 Dcccmbcr 1898 the Moslem 
Chrouide complained in an cditorial, "Far off in Bengal very littic 
in reality appcars to be known of the tcachings of the sage of 
Aligaıh even by persons who ought to know better." At last whcn 
the Conference held its first session in Bengal in December 1899, 
Justice Shah Din (the Punjabi president of the organization in 
1894 and again in 1931) conceded "that so far this Conference has 
had littie influence över the Mussalmans in the Bombay and 
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Madras Presidcncics and in the Central ProvinceSj Behar and 
Bengal proper, will hardly, I Ihink, adnıit of a doubt. 

Howcvcr, those who ran ihe Confcrcncc from the United 
Provinces did not give ear to such "foreign" complainis. They did 
not even take notice of the Bengali sighs and groans and moans. 

İn 1903 the constitution of the Conference reconstituted the 
Central Standing Conımittee on the hasis of the following 
provincial and territorial representation: Bombay 10. Sind 3. 
Bihar 5, Assam 3. Madras 10, Mysore 2. Travancore 2. United 
Provinces 10. Punjab 10. Peshawar 3. Kashmir 3. Baluchıstan 3, 
Burma 10. Hyderabad 10. Bengal 10. The Muslims of Bengal 
wcrc thus given as much weighl as those of Bumia or Madras or 
Hyderabad. The Moslem Chronicle passed strictures on the 
decision on 21 November 1903, but to no purpose. 

Thvvarted by Aligarh's obduracy. the Muslims of Bengal 
organized an educational conference of their own in Rajshahi on 
2-3 April 1904. Mavviana Sayyid Shamsul Huda presided över the 
proceedings. and 4,000 delegates came from ali över Bengal. 

In non-educational affairs. too. Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan 
showed no respect for Bengali senliment. In 1877 when Ameer 
Ali founded the National Muhammadan Association he tried to 
persuade the Sayyid of Aligarh to co-operate with him. but he got 
novvhere. Eleven years later. stili unrepentant and rigid in his 
opinion. Sayyid Ahmad wrote to a friend. "Ameer Ali hımsclf 
came to me and had argued and insisted that 1 should join the 
National Muhammadan Association. But I think it is not wisc on 
the part of the Muslims to adopt political agitation" (letter to 
Ghulam Niaz Khan. dated 10 Dccember, 1888). By this time the 
Indian National Congress had been in existence for three years. 
and the National Muhammadan Association had set up its 
braiKlıcs in Karaclıi and in scvcral loNvns in the Punjab. 

When the Müslim noblemen of the United Provinces made 
arrangements for a Müslim deputation to see the Viceroy in 
October 1906 they again put the Bengalis in what they tlıought 
was their proper place. Out of the 35 leaders who made up the 
deputation there were only 5 from Bengal and one single figüre 
from the province of Eastern Bengal and Assam. Of the 5 
"Bengalis" from Bengal. only 2 belonged to the province (Nawab 
Bahadur Sayyid Amir Husain Khan and Abdur Rahim); the other 
3 (Shahzada Bakhtiar Shah of Mysore, Naşir Husain Khyal of 
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Calculta. and Khan Baliadur Shujaat Ali Bcg, thc Persian Consul 
General in Calculta) were Urdu-speaking non-Bengalis domiciled 
in ihe province. Tlıe new Muslim-majority province of Eastem 
Bengal and Assam spoke through one lone voicc, that of Sayyid 
Nawab Ali Chaudhri from Mymensingh. 

İn spile of liıis rebuff the Bengalis played a prominent part in 
the establishment of AlML in Dacca in December 1906. TTıe 
initiative came from Nawab Salimullah Khan of Dacca. More ıhan 
half of ihc dclegates preseni at the inaugural session were from 
Eastem Bengal and Assam: 38 out of a total of 68. The United 
Provinces sent only 16 delegates. the Punjab 5, Bihar 4, West 
Bengal 3. Bombay 1. and Delhi 1. Yet. when the Provisional 
Committee of the nevv party was named. lo and behold! There 
werc only 4 members from Eastem Bengal and Assam; the United 
Provinces had secured 23 seals. İn addition. both the joint 
secretaries were from tlıe United Provinces: Nawab Muhsin-ul- 
Mulk and Nawab Viqar-ul-Mulk. 

Even greaier humiliaiion was in store for the Bengalis. During 
tlıe hectic years of the Simla deputation and the emergence of 
AlML the most importani issue wlıich touched the heart and life of 
every Bengali Müslim was the partition of Bengal. İt was by no 
means a mere provincial matter. TTıe Hindu agitalion against the 
splitting up of Bengal and tlıe creation of a nevv Muslim-majority 
province had tlıe solid backing of the Indian National Congress. 
This raised the controversy to an All-India level vvhere it stirred 
deep passions and led to frequcnt and bloody Hindu-Muslim riots. 

The Bengali Müslim naturally expected the nevv party to take 
up his case and give him full moral and political support. The right 
vvas on his side; but the Müslim Leaguc vvas not. The north Indian 
leadcrs had already shovvn ıheir hand vvhen the Simla deputation 
vvas in the making. Navvab Salimullah and Sayyid Navvab Ali 
Chaudhri had insisted that the deputationists should seek an 
assurance from the Viceroy that the decision to partition tlıe 
province shall stand in spite of Hindu pressure. Becausc of the 
objeetions raised by some non-Bengali members thc demand vvas 
not incorporatcd in tiıc Simla address. 

From thc moment of its birth AlML demonstrated its 
indiffcrcncc to Bengali fecling on thc partition issue. In his 
prcsidcnlial address at its inaugural session Navvab Viqar-ul-Mulk 
madc no rcfcrcncc to it. Tlıe Aga Khan. vvho vvas thc pcmıancnt 
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prcsidcnt of ihe party, dcclarcd that hc was opposcd lo thc 
partition, thus choosing to side with ihc Hindus and thc Congress. 
Bctwccn 1906 and 1911. AIML passed 46 resolutions (not 
counting those on party organizational matters). Only 2 of these 
wcrc in support of thc partition, onc passed at thc Dacca inaugural 
session in 1906. and thc oihcr at thc Amritsar session of 1908; thc 
latter was first dropped from thc agenda, bul restored on thc 
strong insistcncc of Nawab Ali Clıaudhri who then movcd it. 

For these rcasons thc İcadcrs of thc Eastem Bengal and Assanı 
provincial Muslini Lcaguc losl their cnihusiasm for thc activities 
and policics of AIML. It is difficult to blame thcnı for adoptıng 
this atlitude. 

Wiıh thc annulnıcni of thc partition ın 1911 and thc 
conscqucnt rcconsiitution of thc province of Bengal. a Bengal 
provincial Muslini Lcaguc canıc inlo cxistcnce. It co-operated wıüı 
thc pareni body from 1912 omvards lill thc slunning blow of Uıc 
Lucknow Pact hit il in 1916. The Pact. negotiated and signcd by 
AIML wiıh ali its wits around it but thc Bengali İcadcrs absent, 
shockcd thc Bengalis. İn April 1917 at its third annual session thc 
Bengal Muslini Lcaguc urged thc AIML Council to give further 
consideration to thc inlcrcsis of thc Muslinıs of Bengal as regards 
their pcrccntagc of rcprcscnlation in thc provincial legislaturc. 
There was no response lo thc rcqucst. Local disillusionnıcnt Icd to 
a large nunıbcr of dcfcclions from thc provincial party. The rcbcls 
then establishcd in September 1917 a separate organizalion of Uıeır 
own. thc Central National Muhamnıadan Association. for thc 
"cffectivc prolcetion of Müslim interests" in thc province. Sayyid 
Nawab Ati Chaudhri was clcctcd its prcsidcnt. The name ehosen 
for thc new party recallcd Anıccr Ali's revolt of 1877 against thc 
injunetion of Sayyid Ahnıad Khan. İt is not knovvn if thc name 
was adoptcd to bring back to n’cmory thc events of 40 ycars ago. 

The fomiation of thc Central National Muhanımadan 
Association did nofme-m that thc rump of thc Müslim Lcagucrs 
which now conslitutcd thc provincial Lcaguc had acccptcd tlıc 
ıvrong done at Lucknovv or forgoltcn it. On 30 January 1920 thc 
Bengal Muslini Lcaguc Council passed a resolution urging AIML 
to nıovc thc Government to incrcasc Muslini rcprcscnlation in 
Bengal lo 50 per cent in thc provincial Lcgislative Council. The 
Central Muslini Lcaguc took no aelion on this proposal. T:rcd of 
their 6-ycar-old vain struggle against thc Lucknow Pact and 
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disappointcd with thcir own party. thc Bengali Muslims now 
tumcd to thc Hindus. The result was thc C.R. Das-Abdur Rallim 
agrecmcni, commonly known as thc Bcngal Pact. (The sccnario 
was 10 bc rcproduccd in 1971 whcn East Pakistanis, disgusted 
with ıhc attitude of ihe Government of Pakistan and the Wcst 
Pakistanis, would tum to India for hclp). 

Even then the significance and gravity of Bengali discontent 
failcd lo move AlML, vvhosc İcadcrs persisted in defending thc 
Pact in public lo the chagrin of the Bengalis. In Dcccmbcr 1924, 
in his presidential addrcss lo AIML Bombay session, Sir Ra 2 a 
Ali, who had been onc of thc negoliators of thc Pact, dcelared, "1 
the other party (thc Hindus] had faithfully abidcd by its [Lucknovv 
Pacl'sj lemis . . . strong and just though thc complaint of thc 
Punjab and Bcngal is, I would havc had considerable hesilation 
for a rcconsidcration of its terms". In 1926 Jinnah stili deseribed 
tiıc Pact as "thc finest lemporary solution of the difficulty". 

The fact was that AlML, finııly under thc rontrol and dircclion 
of the U.P. politicidns, was not inclincd to reopen tlıe qucstion 
sciticd in Lucknow, sinıply bccausc any revision of thc proporlion 
of representation nıight İcad lo a dccrcasc in thc exaggcratcd 
vvcightagc enjoyed by the Muslims of the niinority provinces. 
Jinnalı's offer, nıadc in 1927 at thc Delhi Muslini Confercncc, of a 
joint clcctorate wiıh reservation of scats fixcd in proporlion to the 
populalion in thc Muslim-majority provinces vvas not made in 
response to Bengali rcsenimcnt. On the contrary, it vvas a 
bargaining counter uscd against the Hindus for a scries of nefomıs 
inciuding largcly thc intcrcsls of the Muslims of thc north and, of 
course, rciaining thc spccial privileges given to thc Muslims of Üıc 
niinority provinces under thc Lucknovv Pact. 

Stili thc Bengalis wcnt on dravving thc attenlion of AIML lo 
thcir complaint, though thc Lcaguc rcmaincd finn in aeting as a 
brick vvall. On 9 July 1930 A.K. Fazlul Haq, Abul Kasem and 
scvcral other İcadcrs of thc Bcngal Müslim Lcaguc issucd a joint 
statement emphasizing thc nccd for revising thc Lucknovv Pact, 
calling it "perpetual dcpcndcncy", and stating in cicar temıs iliat 
they vvere "no longer vvilling to adhcrc to that agrccnıcnt". To 
mark its dispicasurc thc provincial Lcaguc did not send any 
dcicgatc to thc AIML session of 1930 hcld in Allahabad. Nor did 
any rcprcscntativc of it attend any mceting of the AlML Council 
during tlıe consideration of and debate on thc clcctorate issue and 
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ihe Communal Award of 1932. In thc May of thc samc ycar, Uıc 
Bcngal Lcaguc charged thc parcnt body with adopting an 
"uncon.süiulional proccdurc" in thc elcction of Bcngali mcmbcrs to 
thc AIML Council. On 10 Dcccmbcr 1932 The Musalman 
rcitcratcd this accusation. The Bengalis wcrc vvasting ihcir brcath. 

İn October 1933 a seetion of AIML met in Howrah to hold ils 
annual session. The Bcngal Lcague as a body boycottcd it 
bccausc, among other things, AIML had not deigned to consult it 
about thc holding of a session in thc province. 

Jinnah's retum to İndia from England and thc consequent 
rcvival of thc Lcague madc no diffcrence to thc sour rclationship 
bctwccn thc Central organization and thc Bcngal braneh. But now 
an important and dangcrous ncw strategy was fashioned to bring 
tlıc Bengalis into linç. İnstead of ignoring thcm, it vvas now 
dccidcd to dcal with thcm through thc provincial Müslim Lcaguc, 
but to control this Lcaguc by imposing on it a non-Bengali Urdu- 
spcaking İcadcrship. 

The task of digging thc foundations of thc futurc State of 
Bangladesh had begun — though thc consummation vvas 35 ycars 
avvay. 

The Bcngal Müslim Lcague did not attend thc 1936 Bombay 
session of AIML. The boycotl carried an ominous message. 
bccausc it vvas at this session that thc Lcaguc dccidcd to contest 
thc Corning provincial clcciions under thc nevv consiitution. 

A month later, on 21 May. Jinnah announced thc pcrsonnci of 
a 54-mcmbcr Central Parliamentary Board. Bcngal vvas given 8 
seats on it. Ncither thc prcsidcnt nor thc sccretary of thc Bcngal 
Müslim Lcaguc vvas nominated. The appointees vvere: Navvab 
Khvvaja Habibullah of Dacca, Akram Khan, H.S. Suhravvardy. 
A.K. Fazlul Haq, Abdul Momin, Abdur Rahman Siddiqui, 
M.A.H. Ispahani, and Mujibur Rahman. Four of thc eight vvere 
non-Bengali spcaking. On 8 Junc Jiımatı callcd a lucciing of üıc 
Board in Lahore. Only 2 mcmbcrs from Bcngal aticndcd: Siddiqui 
and Ispahani; both vvere non-Bcngalis. A stili more hazardous step 
vvas taken a fevv days later whcn Jinnah appointcd these very tvvo 
non-Bcngalis as organizers of thc nevv Bcngal Müslim Lcaguc. 

İn August, Jinnah appointcd a 33-mcmbcr Bcngal 
Parliamentary Board. The membership vvas divided among thc 
various partics as follows: 15 for thc United Müslim Party, 7 for 
thc Nevv Müslim Majlis, 7 for thc Bcngal Müslim Lcague, and 4 
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for his ovvn nominccs. Lalcr Fazlul Haq’s Krishka Proja Party 
joincd ihc Board wiüı 15 mcmbcrs, but Jinnah rcjcctcd ils dcmand 
for ihc abolition of zamindari. Ali ıhc four nominccs of Jinnah 
wcrc non-Bcngalis: Adaınjcc Haji Daud, Faizullah Ganjcc, Abdul 
Aziz Ansan, and Ahnıad Ispahani. 

In Scptembcr, ihc Krislıka Proja Party appointcd its ovvn 26- 
nıcmbcr Parliamcntary Board, vvhich inciudcd 6 to 15 officc- 
bcarcrs of thc provincial Muslini Lcaguc (inciuding its prcsidcnt, 
sccrctary, 3 vicc-prcsidcnts, and onc assistant sccrctary). 
Simultancously, thc Bcngal Muslini Lcaguc Council formally 
dissociatcd itsclf fronı Jinnah’s Parliamcntary Board. This madc 
thc Bcngal Muslini Lcaguc an ally of thc Krishka Proja Party, 
ralhcr ıhan a branch of AIML, and it now procccdcd to fomı its 
ovvn Parliamcntary Board, vvith Navvab Habibullah of Dacca as 
prcsidcnt, Suhravvardy and Ispahani as joint secretarics, and 
Adamjcc Haji Daud as treasurcr. Ali thc officc-bcancrs vvcrc Urdu- 
spcaking, and 2 out of thc 4 vvcrc non-Bcngali tradcrs of Calcutta. 

In thc 1937 clcctions thc Bcngal Muslini Lcaguc vvon 39 scals 
(6 urban, 29 rural), thc Krishka Proja Party 36 (ali rural), and 
indcpcndcnts 43 (2 urban, 41 rural). 

On 26 Octobcr 1937, Jinnah appointcd a 20-mcmbcr 
Organizing (2onınıittcc to set up a nevv Bcngal Muslini Lcaguc. 
Six of these vvcrc non-Bcngali businessmen (Haşan Ispahani, 
Ahnıad Ispahani, A.R. Siddiqui, Abdul Aziz Ansari, Mohsin 
Khan, and Mulla Jan Muhanımad). Another 4 vvcrc from thc 
Urdu-spcaking Dacca Navvab faniily (Habibullah, Nazimuddin, 
Shahabuddin, and Nuruddin). Fazlul Haq vvas clcctcd its 
prcsidcnt, and Suhravvardy sccrctary. But on 20 Dcccmbcr Jinnah 
appointcd a 10-mcnıbcr Working Committcc of thc Bcngal 
Muslini Lcaguc, vvith Akranı Khan as chairman, to organize thc 
party. It inciudcd 2 non-Bcngali businessmen (Ispahani and 
Mohsin Khan) and 2 Dacca Navvabs (Shahbuddin and Nuruddin). 
Ncither Suhravvardy nor any other provincial ministers vvho vvcrc 
mcmbcrs of thc Organizing Committcc vvcrc nominated to thc 
NVorking Committcc. 

Bcngal's representation in thc Lcaguc's Central organization 
vvas far from vvhat its strcngth and importance dcmand. The 
follovving fıgurcs bcar this out. 
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The Lcaguc had 3 pcmıancnt prcsidcnis: Ihc Aga Khan, 1908- 
1913; thc Maharaja of Malıudabad. 1915-1919; and Jinnah, 1919- 
1930. Nonc was a Bcngali. 

Bctvvccn 1906 and 1947 ihc Lcaguc hcld 38 annual sessions, 
cach session clccling ils own president. Province-wisc these 38 
prcsidcnis had ihis affıliation: Bihar 2, Bombay 12 (2 plus Jinnah 
for 10 times), Madras 1, NWFP 1, Punjab 6. Sind 1. and 
U.P. 12. Thus ıhc Müslim provinces supplicd 11 prcsidcnis. ıhc 
minorily provinces 27. There wcrc only 3 prcsidcnis from Bengal: 
Salimullah in 1912, Fazlul Haq in 1918. and Abdur Rahim in 
1925. 

As for ıhc vcnucs of ihc sessions. only 5 of ihcm wcrc hcld in 
Bengal: ihosc of 1912. 1917, 1920. 1927 and 1928. One of ihcsc 
was a "broken" session; Ihc Lcaguc was splil inlo Jinnah Lcaguc 
and Shafı Lcaguc. and Ihc Jinnah Lcaguc mel in Calculla whilc Ihc 
Shafi Lcaguc mel in.Lalıorc (1927). So in faci Bengal was chosen 
as a mcciing placc only 4 limcs. 

Wilh onc singlc exccplion, ali ıhc sccrclarics, honorary 
sccrclarics and joini sccrclarics of AlML wcre from ihc Unilcd 
Provinces. The cxccplion was of Dr. Saifuddin Kilchlcw who 
hcld Üıc Office from 1928 lo 1934. 

İn 1938-40, oul of 23 members of ihe AIML VVorking 
Commiiicc 14 camc from ihe Muslim-minoriiy provinces. Al ıhis 
lime ıhc loial Müslim population of Üıcsc provinces was 29.87% 
of ıhc whole İndian Müslim populalion. bul Ihcy wcre given 225 
scals (48.39%) oul of 465 elecicd membership of ıhc AlML 
(3ouncil; vvhercas Üıc Muslim-majorily provinces vvere allolicd 240 
members (51.61%) againsi 70.13% of ihcir populalion slrcngUı. 

As Dr. Harun-or-Rashid puls il: "Bengal was never given ils 
due wcighi in ihc affairs of Üıc Ali İndia Müslim Lcaguc and ıhc 
morc üıc Lcaguc movcnıcni was hcading iowards üıc uliimalc goal 
üıc morc Bengal was deprived." 

The sanıc slory of ncglccl reproduccs ilsclf in Üıc mallcrs of 
annual sessions, officc-bcarcrs and olhcr clcclions and 
noniinalions during üıc laler period whcn Bengal was in ıhc 
forcfroni of Üıc Pakislan movcnıcni. 

Bcivvccn 1936 and 1943 AlML hcld cighl annual sessions; 
nonc mel in Bengal. The session hcld in Calculla in 1938 was a 
spccial session, nol an ordinary annual session. No session of any 
kind was callcd bclwecn 1943 and 1947. 
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İn spitc of rcpeatcd rcqucsts from Bengal, no mecting of thc 
Working Committcc or of thc Council of AIML was hcld in 
Bengal betvveen 1936 and 1947. The province's representation 
among the office-bearers of thc Central party was nil, with thc 
singlc cxccption of Khan Bahadur Abdul Momin of Burdwan who 
was eleeted a joint Secretary in 1941 foronc year. From 1937 to 
1947, Jinnah (Bombay) was the president, Liaquat Ali Khan 
(U.P.) the general secretary, and thc Raja of Mahmudabad (U.P.) 
the treasurer. Thcy were re-eleeted every year at the annual 
session. The 23-member NVorking Committce (the supreme 
dccision-making organ of thc party) had only 3 Bengalis. From 
1938 onwards ali of them wcrc ürdu-spcaking; Khwaja 
Nazimuddin (1938-47), Akram Khan (1940-47), and Haşan 
Ispahani (1941-47). Even when Suhrawanly was thc only Müslim 
Lcaguc chicf minister in thc subeontinent he was not inciudcd in 
thc NVorking Committce. Although Khwaja Nazimuddin was in 
political wildcmcss in 1945 and 1946, yet he did not lose his seat 
in thc Committcc. 

Bengali excommunication extended lo ali oihcr committecs 
and commissions appointcd by AIML. On 27 Dccembcr 1943, 
Jinnah appointed a Committce of Aciion to dcal wilh 
organizational matters, including thc dircetion, regulation and 
conirol of the provincial branehes. İt was also given the povvcrs to 
suspend, dissolve or disafHliate any provincial League, and 
furUıcr lo take disciplinary aetion against any office-bearer of the 
party. This povverful Committce wilh such sweeping authority 
consisied of Nawab Muhammad İsmail Khan (U.P.) (chairman), 
Liaquat Ali Khan (U.P.), G.M. Syed (Sind), Şatlar lshaq Seih 
(Madras), Nawab İflikhar Husain lOıan of Mamdol (Punjab), and 
Qazi Muhammad İsa (Baluchislan). Thcrc was no Beng^i on ihc 
pinel. Simullancously, a (Teniral Paıliamenlary Board was named, 
vvİKJsc widc jurisdietion covcrcd Uıc supcrvisiun and conuul of Uıc 
Lcaguc parliamentary pariics in the provinces; it was also to act as 
the "final court of appcal" in cases of the party’s nominations in 
by-elcetions and other local elcclions. İt consisied of Liaquat Ali 
Khan (U.P.), Chaudhri Khaliquzzaman (U.P.) and Husain İmam 
(Bihar). 

In August 1944, Jinnah announced the appointment of a 
Planning Committee to survey the conditions of the aıeas expected 
to form parts of Pakistan and to draw up plans for their 
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commcrciul, agricultural and industrial dcvelopmcnt. Out of ils 23 
mcmbcrs only 2 wcre from Bcngal; Ahnıad Ispahani and Khwaja 
Shahabuddin. Boih wcrc Urdu-spcaking; Ispahani was a non- 
Bcngali; Shaliabuddin had no lcnowlcdgc of cconomics. 

In April 1946, during ihc Müslim Lcague Lcgislators' 
Convcntion hcld in Delhi, a sub-commiltec was appointcd to drafi 
a resolution for ihc consideration of the Convcntion. İts 
membership consisted of Nawab İsmail Khan (U.P.) (chaimıan), 
-Haşan Ispahani (Bengal), Abdul Matin Chaudhri (Assam), I.l. 
Chundrigar (Bombay), and Oıaudhri Khaliquzzaman (U.P.). The 
only rcprcscntativc of Bcngal was an Urdu-speaking non-Bcngali 
businessman of Calcuita. 

In October 1946, whcn the Lcague dccidcd to enter the so- 
callcd interim govemment the party's nominces on the Viceroy's 
Executive Council were Liaquat Ali Khan (U.P.), Sardar Abdur 
Rab Nishtar (NWFP), Raja Ghazanfar Ali Khan (Punjab), I.I. 
Chundrigar (Bombay), and J.N. Mandal (Bengal). The only 
Bcngali rcprcscntativcs of Müslim India was a Hindu seheduled 
caste İcadcr. This was the ultimate insult huricd at the Bcngali 
Muslims by the AU India Müslim Lcague in its 41-ycar history. 

Not content with suppressing the Bcngalis in the political 
Fıcld, the north-Indian Urdu-spcaking Muslims madc scvcral 
attempts to dominate them in the cultural sphcrc. 1 will give onc 
examplc. An All-Bcngal Urdu Association had bcen formcd in 
1926 by a group of Urdu-spcaking Bcngalis and north Indian 
Muslims living in Bcngal. İts Office was in Calcutta. It hcld its 
first provincial confcrcnce in Calcutta in July 1933, and adopicd 
resolutions urging the tcaching of the Urdu languagc to Müslim 
studcnts in ali schools and colleges of the province. The 
Confcrcnce characterizcd Bcngali as a "Hinduizcd and 
Sonskrilizcd languagc", and dcclarcd Üiat "in ihc intcrcsts of the 
Muslims thcmsclvcs it is ncccssary that tlıcy should try to havc 
one languagc vvhich cannot but be Urdu", without which any 
cultural rejuvenation of the Bcngali Muslims was "ncxt to 
impossible". M. Tauhid, the foundcr-sccretary of the As.sociation, 
elaimed that "Bcngali was as much forcign to the Muslims of 
Bcngal as any other forcign languagc". Scvcral Icttcrs appcarcd in 
the Star of India in 1933 and the following ycars protesting 
against these attacks on the languagc and culture of the Bcngali 
Muslims. 
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The Müslim Bcngali also fek wrongcd in the commencial field. 
The politically aware young section looked upon the Müslim 
Chamber of Commerce of Calcutta as a non-Bengali concem. İts 
records were kept in the various languages of upper İndia, not in 
Bengali, and the factories set up by the members were staffed by 
non-Bengali Muslims. Resentment against the Chamber was fırst 
voiced in eariy 1933, and the complaints continued tili 1947. 

(This barc summary of modem Müslim Bengali history and 
culture is based on facts drawn from the follovving works, to 
which the doubting or curious reader may tum for ftıll details and 
documentation from original sources, especially the Ali india 
Müslim Papers: E. Haq, Müslim Bengali Literatüre, Karachi, 
1957; M.N. İslam, Bengali Müslim Public Opinion as reflected in 
the Bengali Press, 1901-1930, Dacca, 1977; Sufia Ahıned, 
Müslim Community in Bengal, 1884-1912, Dacca, 1974; Harun- 
or-Rashid, The Foreshadowing of Bangladesh: Bengal Müslim 
League and Müslim Politics, 1936-47, Dacca, 1987; Humaira 
Momen, Müslim Politics in Bengal: A Study of Krishka Praja 
Party and the Elections of 1937, Dacca, 1972; M.A. Rahim, The 
Müslim Society and Politics in Bengal, 1757-1947, Dacca, 1978; 
Shila Sen, Müslim Politics in Bengal, 1937-47, New Delhi, 1976; 
Muinuddin Ahmad Khan, The Faraidi Movement, Karachi, 1965; 
A.R. Mallick, British Policy and the Muslims in Bengal, 1757- 
1856, Dacca, 1961; and Benoy Gopal Ray, Religious Movements 
in Modern Bengal, Viswa Bharati, 1965). 

Ali this has been virtually omitted by our textbook vvriters. 
Thene is an odd one-scntence reference to Nawab Salimullah Khan 
in one or two books. A fcw mention that the Ali india Müslim 
League was established in Dacca. One might spot Sayyid Ameer 
Ali's name among the prominent Müslim fîgures, but only in 2 or 
3 books. A.K. Fazlul Haq makes only one appearance when he 
moves the Lahore Resolution in 1940. A couple of books contain 
a paragraph on the Faraizi movement. That is about all that we 
hear about Bengal, a province which containcd the largest single 
gathering of Muslims in the subcontinent, and in 1947 was to 
fonm the most populous part of Pakistan. This deliberate neglect is 
the result of the Standard thesis, propounded in every book, that 
Aligarh was the centre of Indian Müslim culture (and later 
Pakistani culture), and the United Provinces was the povverhouse 
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which generatcd AU Indian Müslim political encrgy. The facts of 
Bengali history contradict ihis hypothesis. 

Considcr thc following features of Bengali politics: 

1. The Bengali Müslim was less loyal to the British than the 
U.P. or Punjabi Müslim. 

2. He fought the British in three wars (vvithout any help from 
outside) and suffered much at a time when the Navvabs of Oudh 
were wallowing in luxury and the grandees of Delhi were either 
conspiring with the Marhattas and the Rohillas or cultivating the 
British and receiving pensions from them. 

3. Apart from a small numbcr of aristocrats living in Dacca or 
Calcutta, he had no protectors to speak on his behalf to the British 
or gain for him the enjoyment of his rights and dues. There were 
no ta'luqdars and nawabs and knights of proven fealty to the 
British who could intercede for him or use their influence to save 
him from the prcdacious Hindu landlord and businessmaa 

4. He was far poorer than the Punjabi or U.P. Müslim, but 
more dcmocratic in spirit and more ready to struggle for his rights. 
The character of his campaigns against the British administration 
and his fight with the oppressive Hindu zamindars proves this. It 
is also bome out by the fact that he let more of his leaders emerge 
from the middle clâss than was the case in any other province. 
This democratic radicalism was bom of his poverty and his 
education. Bengal had come under British rule long before north 
India. The Calcutta Madrasa had been founded in 1781 and had 
introduced the Müslim to modem education. 

5. As a result of the above, he was the First to enter politics 
and form political groups. The earliest Müslim party in India, the 
Muhammadan Association, was established by Bengali Muslims 
in Calcutta on 6 May 1855. This was the year when Sir Sayyid 
Alunad Khan was posicd to Dijnorc as Sadr Amin, a minör 
judicial functionary of the East India Company. More groups 
followcd latcr. Sayyid Ameer Ali, who could see further than 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan, founded his National Muhammadan 
Association in 1877, and when the oracle of Aligarh was 
preaching abstcntlon from political activity Ameer Ali was opening 
branches of his organization in Sind and the Punjab. 

6. The educated Bengali had the intellectual and religious 
advantage of bcmg familiar with Ameer Ali's writings on İslam, 
which presentcd an interpretation which was not a whit less 
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radical than Sir Sayyid's but was Icss vcrbosc and bcttcr argucd. 
By wriling in English Amccr Ali influcnccd Brilish and Europcan 
opinion morc Üıan did thc Aligarh movcmcnt. Latcr hc foundcd 
ihc London Müslim Lcaguc and. using it as his platform and 
cxcrting his pcrsonal influcncc. hc was ablc to pcrsuadc thc 
British Government lo conccdc separate clcctoratcs to thc Muslims 
of India in thc Minto-Moricy rcfomıs of 1909. Hc achicvcd this 
not only singlc-handcdiy but in thc facc of ali kinds of 
obstructions and intrigucs of thc U.P. leadership of thc Ali India 
Müslim Lcaguc. A fcw ycars latcr, Mawlana Muhammad Ali and 
and Sayyid Wazir Haşan, both young aetivists of thc Müslim 
Lcaguc from thc United Provinces, humiliated thc grand old man 
and destroyed thc London Müslim Lcaguc. 

7. The Bengali Müslim İcaderslûp played an important part in 
tlıe formation of Üıe Müslim Lcaguc in 1906 and in its history 
during thc latcr ycars. But AlML failcd to acknovvlcdgc this, by 
and largc ignored thc Bengali Lcagucrs, Ihcn imposed them non- 
Bcngali and non-Bcngali spcaking İcadcrs. and at thc last stagc of 
thc Pakistan movcmcnt lhrcw them ovcrboard. İn thc 5 nominces 
of thc Lcaguc in thc interim govemment of 1946-47 there was no 
Bengali Muslini. Was there no Lcaguc İcadcr in Bengal even of 
tlıe status of thc noncnlilics likc I.I. Chundrigar, Sardar Abdur 
Rab Nishtar and Raja Ghazanfar Ali KJıan? 

Scveral morc fcatures of Bengali history can be brought forth 
lo undcrline Üıe importance of thc province and Üıe trcatnıcnt 
meted out to it by thc north Indian Muslims. To conserve space I 
havc listed only a fcw to nıakc my point Üiat Müslim politics under 
British rulc was not confincd to north India, as thc textbooks 
pretend to provc. 

The conscqucnccs of omitting or bclittling thc role of tlıe 
Bengali Muslini in üıe tcxtbouks nıay be summed up likc üıis: 

1. It is a dclibcratc and planned suppression of a significant 
part of Üıe history of India and of Pakistan, and as such it distorts 
our past and niisguidcs thc students. 

2. Before 1971, it was criniinal ncgligencc to ignore Üıe 
majority of thc population of thc country; after 1971, it is even 
morc so. bccausc it conveys to thc students Üıe information that 
East Pakistan was never a part of üıe country whose history they 
arc studying. 
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3. The omission played a majör role in alienating ihe Bengali 
Pakistunis. If Bengal was not a part of Indian Müslim political 
avvakening and cultural rcnaissance. and acted but a minör part in 
the Pakistan movement. and it was an unimportant portion of the 
couniry. Üıen it had no place in Pakistan. Tlıis feeling, created and 
nursed by the textbooks, First produced tension and conflict. then 
a civil war. and Fınally the secession of 1971. 

4. The student's mind is being prepared diligenüy lo accept 
(almost expect) the secession of East Pakistan. It can rcaci in 
citlıcr of ivvo ways: accept the brcak-up as a desirable develppment 
(1 know East Pakistan was disloyal and troublesome and not rCally 
vvorth keeping) or treal it as a non-event (1 don't knovv anything 
about East Pakistan., so 1 am not inieresied in its secession). İn 
oiher vvords. ilıe students arc taught to take no notice of tlıc pre- 
1971 history of the couniry. Here the devilish inlentions and plans 
of the prc-1971 govemments arc rcvcalcd. and also of Wcst 
Pakistan! aulhors. seholars and tcachcrs vvho vvere acccssory to 
tlıc erime. 

5. The secession of East Pakistan destroyed the iwo-nation 
llıcory on vvhich Pakistan was elaimed and vvon. First, bccausc 
the couniry ba.scd on ihis ihcory splil apart. Secondly, bccausc the 
scccdcr sough hclp in its war of secession from İndia which had 
alvvays, before and after 1947, rcjcctcd the majör premise on 
vvhich the ihcory slood. This aspcct of tlıc 1971 crisis is kept 
sccrct from the students. 

6. Tlıc secession demonstrated tlıc falsily of the clainıs made 
by our İcadcrs and ulema lliat İslam was Uıc driving force behind 
tlıc Pakistan movement and the determinant of Pakistan! 
nationalism. VVhen the students. even Üıc senior oncs anıong 
ılıcııı, arc dcnicd tlıc opportunity to gain detailed knovvlcdgc of tlıc 
cvcni and lo discuss its implicaiions. they begin to doubt if İslam 
was rcally ihc primum mobile ol Uıc Pakistan movement. But 
every book insists and reiterates Üıal İslam was Üıc First premise of 
Uıc syllogism of Uıc Pakislan.dc-ııand: İslam cannot co-cxist wilh 
Hinduism; ihcrcforc, Musliır.s must separate from İndia; ergo, 
Pakistan must be cfcated. İn ihc school the student hcars a loi 
about the syllogism. but nothing about its applicalion to the 1971 
brcak-up. Thal is vvhere he misses his way. 
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3. Desiderata of History 

In a short note here I wish to draw the attention of whoever is 
interesled in the teaching of history and the vvriting of textbooks to 
some of the majör topics which are not dealt with at ali in the 
teaching material. with the reasons which make their study 
imperative: 

1. The Indian National Congress. because it is a part of our 
joint history, several leading Muslims played important roles in it, 
Jinnah was a member of it for several years, and the Müslim 
League negotiated and entered into a pact (at Lucknovv) with it. 
Even if it is considered an enemy and nothing more, common 
sense demands that we know our enemy well. 

2. The Khudai Khidmatgars, because they were an important 
Müslim party, they brought political awakening to the NWFP, and 
they ruled the province for 8 out of the 10 years of provincial 
autonomy. 

3. The Punjab Unionist Party, because it was a majör party 
and ruled the largest province of what was to be the post-1971 
Pakistan, it supported the Pakistan demand at the all-India level 
(under the Sikandar-Jinnah Pact), it was wooed by the Müslim 
League vvhich was keen to win its support, and many post-1946 
Müslim Leaguers were former Unionists. 

4. The Khaksar movement, because it was popular among a 
portion of Punjabi middle classes, it had some original features 
like simplicity, humility and discipline, and its leader, Inayatullah 
Khan Mashriqi, was a thinker of some standing (though few are 
avvare of it). 

5. The Ahrar party, because it was the mouthpiece of a stnong- 
minded religious sentiment, it had some support in the middle and 
lower middle strata of society, and it was indigenous to the 
Punjab. 

6. The "nationalist" or pro-Congress Muslims, because they 
were Muslims, they persuaded the Congress to reject Müslim 
League demands and thus made a Hindu-Muslim entente 
impossible, and they counted in their ranks some of the ablest men 
of the modem peıiod. 

7. Historiography of India or at least of Müslim India (for 
senior classes), because it helps in understanding the way history 
has been viewed and chronicled by various vvriters in various 
periods. 
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8. Theory and philosophy of history (for classes 13-14). 
because wiihout it'thc meaning, significance and lessons of 
history cannot be graspcd. 

9. Economic. social, intellectual and üterary history. because 
without a knovvledge of it the study of political history is a 
statement without a context. Of course. careful planning is 
necessary so that parts of this history arc taught at various levels 
according to the age group involved. 

10. Modem Islamic thought (from Shah Waliullah to the 
presem day). because the ideas and opinions of Shah Waliullah. 
Shah Abdul Aziz. Haji Shariatullah. Dudu Mian. Sayyid Ahmad 
Barclawi. Titu Mir. Karamat Ali Jaunpuri. Sayyid Ahmad Khan. 
Ameer AU. lqbal. Abul Kalam Azad. Abul Ala Maududi. Ghulam 
Ahmad Pcrvez and others have moulded the thinking and Ihercfone 
the politics and culture of the last few generations. and to 
communicate to the students the results (politics) without telling 
them about the causes (thought) is to pass on half-baked 
knovvledge and to refuse to ansvver basic questions. The contents 
and scope of this topic should be varied keeping in view the ages 
and classes of the students. 


NOTE 

1. 1 have borrowed this delightful new word from the columns of The 
Friday Times of Lahore. 1 use it to mean the migrani who came 
from Delhi, Ihe Unilıl Provinccs. Blluır and Hydcrabad, who spcoks 
Urdu as his mother tong'ue. and who views indigenous Pakistani 
culture wilh knilted brows. He has nothing in common with the 
other muhajirs whose original home lay in East Punjab, Kashmir, 
Rajislan, Bombay, Gujerat and other areas now in İndia. 








CHAPTER 4 


THE BURDEN OF 
RESPONSIBILITY 


In (hc last ihrcc chaptcrs wc have becn dcaling with a hair-raising 
array of logical fallacics, biascd statements, irrational distortions, 
niisicading affimiations, hypocritical and self-righteous pronoun- 
ccmcnts. İcaps of imagination and plain inaccuracies. The epheme- 
ral and dubious authority of hearsay and third-hand reports has 
bcen givcn grcatcr pcnnancncc and a spurious credibility by the 
hccioring authority of thc vvrittcn and printcd word of thc (in most 
cascs) officially prcparcd tcxtbook. 

The varicty, outragcousncss and ubiquity of thc mistakes in 
these books raise tlv: qucstion: who bcars thc responsibility forthe 
contents and thc quality of thc matter presented? 

The Establishment 

The burden of responsibility rests on the official 
Establishment, thc authors and the tcachcrs, in this order. 

The govemment machincry is in aetion on all levcis. It makes 
thc cducation policy, crcatcs, mans, runs and Controls thc 
Tcxtbook Boards, orders thc compilation of thc books, provides 
the guidelines to be followcd, appoints thc authors, revises, 
chccks and corrccts thc manuseripts, approves thc final draft, and 
publishcs and selis thc books. Ali institutions and organizations 
involvcü in thc long and cxpcnsive operation funetion under tlıc 
control of thc Federal Ministry of Education — thc University 
Grants Commission, thc National Review Committcc, the Allama 
lqbal Öpen University, and thc Quaid-i-Azam University. The 
federal and provincial govcmmcnts control jointly all the 
univcrsitics in the country whose tcachcrs arc among thc authors 
of these books. The various Tcxtbook Boards are under thc 
administrative control of the provincial govemmcnts, but in thc 
matter of tcxtbooks they rcceive instroetions from Islamabad and 
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thcy arc obligcd to scnd each manuscript lo ihc federal Capital lo be 
chcckcd. corrcclcd and approvcd by thc rcvicw committcc. The 
Government Colicges which supply many of Ihc auihors are 
branehes of ibc provincial education dcpartmcni, and ihcir tcachcrs 
arc civil servants in Ihc fulicst sense of Üıc word. 

The consisleney and frcqucncy wiih which ıhc crrors appcar 
in every book and thc uniformity of thc bias which mars thc 
vvriling of it crcate Ihe suspicion Ihal a master seript was prepared 
by onc individual or a small icam, and ali auihors werc ordered to 
follow its contents. The languagc and details of thc preseribed 
ihcmcs and topics wcrc ihcn tailorcd to süit cach class. This 
suspicion gains strcngth from thc fact Ihat thc cxaggcrations and 
distortions of tlıc books refleet thc official mind. 

Authors and Teachers 

The authors may havc lwo excuscs to offer: thal thcy arc 
cmployccs of ihe govemment and thereforc not free agents, and 
Ütat anyvvay thcy agree wiıh what thcy havc vvriıicn. Tlıc first 
cxcusc is inadmissiblc. bccausc thcy offcrcd Ihcir Services not 
only voluntarily bul backed with cnlrcalics and ıhc pulling of 
wircs. The sccond is sclf-incriminaiory, bccausc ihus thcy confess 
lo owing allcgiance to and spreading lics, and Ihus misicading thc 
young minds of tlıc couniry. İn both cases. llıcy havc madc tmth 
an apprcnticc to cxpcdicncy. Thcy arc morc frightencd of ıhcir 
superiors ıhan of appcaring ridiculous. By thus poisoning thc wcll 
of knovvlcdgc from thc botlom upvvards Üıcy havc betrayed thc 
education thcy rcccivcd, thc profession to which thcy bclong and 
thc trust vvhich havc reposed in tlıcm. 

The tcachcrs arc blamcvvorthy on ihrcc counis. First, ali tlıc 
authors are from thal class. Sccondiy. Ihcir acquicsccncc in 
icaching, ycar aflcr ycar, what thcy know to be wrong is a prool 
of a total lack of probily. Tliirdiy. thcy havc pul ihcmsclvcs in a 
sclf-made defi. If thcy know ıhat what thcy arc tcaclımg ıs 
nonsense thcy arc guilly of bcing a party lo an intelleelual erime of 
immcasurablc dimensions. If thcy believe ıhat thcy arc icaching 
ıhc righl ihings ıhcir "minds know nolhing, nolhing carc to 
know". 

A discussion of ihe role of thc authors and teachers İcads to 
somc furihcr consideralions. 
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TTıe authors divide themselves into two classes: serving or 
rctired teachers and educationists. The first category is remarkably 
represcntative of the people who have joined, voluntarily or 
unvviUingIy, the profession of moulding the minds and advancing 
the knowledge of the young generation. It comes from the majör 
universities (Punjab, Peshawar. Quaid-i-Azam, Allama lqbal 
Öpen) and the besl-known coUeges of the country as well as from 
several obscure and thiıd-rate colleges situated in out-of-the-way 
towns like Saidu Sharif, Kohat, Mandi Bahauddin and Qasur. It 
inciudes people with doctorates and other degrees from good 
Westem universities. those with local reseanch training, and those 
with master's degrees from Pakistani universities (some in two or 
thrce subjects, some with gold medals and other distinctions to 
their credit). Its membership ranges ali the way from well-known 
university professors and directors of research institutes and 
academies through.heads of departments in good colleges to 
obscure lecturers in inferior colleges. Similarly, the second 
category of educationists stretches from vice-chancellors and 
registrars through scnior civil servants to employees of textbook 
boards. (A complete list of these planners, authors, editors and 
supervisors is given in Appendix B). 

In formal terms both categories are highly qualifıed, with 
proper home or foreign degrees, long experience in teaching or 
administration. and directorship of research institutions. Several 
of them have been full professors at universities and post-graduate 
colleges, but without having produced any scholarly work; there 
are examples of men with degrees from the best universities of the 
world becoming professors. deans, pro-vice-chancellors and vice- 
chancellors without even geuing their doctoral thesis published. In 
the textbook boards themselves there are advisers, senior editors, 
editors. senior subject specialists. subject specialists. and 
supervisors. 

It seems that the makers of the textbooks have every merit 
except integrity. They have knowledge, othervvise (at least) 
foreign universities would not have declared them successful. 
They enjoy some standing in the profession, otherwise they 
would not be holding respeetable academic appointments. They 
have a reputation of a kind, othervvise the govemment vvould not 
have asked them to vvrite these books. They are neither ignorant 
nor simple. 
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But. alas! They have no integrily. I make this accusation on 
two grounds. First, they have put in the books what they know to 
be wrong. The young generalion of tcxtbook writers (particularly 
those of it who have had no foreign education) may have one 
excuse to plead in its defcnce: that it has been brought up on these 
books since the 1960s and knows nothing written outside them. 
But it is a bad excusff. not an explanation or justification. 
Hundrcds of books written by foreign and Pakistani scholars 
which contain correct information are available in our libraries. 
The young textbook writer and his editör should have read them. 
They did not. The older generation (especially those among it who 
have foreign (^ualifıcations in history and allied disciplines) has 
absolutcly nothing to say in self-defence. They know the facts. 
They have been trained to fmd out facts. They werc taught how to 
distinguish between tnıe and false evidence. They have forgotten 
ali that they leamed. If that is so. they have no right to teach. Or. 
they remember well what true history is but write something else 
in the textbooks. They have no right to be authors. That is my first 
charge; that they teli lies to the students. 

The second accusation is even morc serious (if anything can 
be morc hcinous than telling a Ue). By agrceing to write textbooks 
(in fact. most of them insisted or begged or used other means to 
be able to do so) they have usurped the right of the school-teacher. 

Ali över the world school-books are written by those who 
teach in schools. İt is their metier. They know the mind of the 
school student. They understand his psychology. his capacity to 
comprchend new facts. his needs. his absorbing power. his ability 
to see through a deception. They arc awarc of the damage a bad 
book can do to his personality. They arc familiar with the natural 
growth of his brain. and can judge what should be taught to him 
in this year and what should be added to it in the following year. 
Graduating and apportioning the teaching material is their job. 

There is morc to be said for the schoolmaster. He teaches. He 
alone knows how to feed his flock. He communicates with his 
class. He establishes a rapport with it. He explains what the book 
says. He amplifıes the text. He passes on what he knows to those 
put in his charge. He ansvvers their questions; he solves their 
diffıculties; he sets the question papers; he examines the Scripts; he 
passes or fails them. He spends 35-40 years of this life among 
them. They are his living. his focus and hub. hic.pith and fıbre. 
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his wind and brealh. Thcy arc his life. And hc looks afier thcir 
moral and intelleetual wclfarc at a wagc which will be 
unacceptable to the vvoman who svveeps our house every 
moming. 

Bul ihe school-teacher has noihing lo do vvhatsocver vvith the 
prcparaiion of the book fronı which he teaches every day. He has 
not Nvrilten it. He cannol change or amend its conlents. He cannot 
use a different lexlbook. He has not bcen consulted about the 
book which he uses. He cannot suggest changes: nobody would 
entertain them. He cannot complain: nobody would listen to him. 
He is not asked for his opinion: nobody is interested in that. He is 
in a position worse than tlıe student's. The student can refuse to 
read the book. fail his cxamination. and leave the sehool. The 
teachcr has no such option. Hc will go hungry if hc refuses to use 
the book. The book rules över him. 

And who plans and vvrites and cdits Ihis almighty book? The 
professorof history at the Univcrsity of the Punjab or the Hcad of 
the Department of Political Science at the Government Collcgc, 
Lahorc, or an Associate Professorof International Rclations at tlıe 
Quaid-i-Azam Univcrsity. or the Dcputy Dircetor General of 
Sporls of the Government of Pakistan, or the Dircetor of the 
Quaid-i-Azam Academy. or the Dircetor of the Research Socicty 
of Pakistan, or somc "subjcct spccialist" of a Tcxtbook Board. or 
tlıe Principal of a collcgc. 

Nonc of these İcamcd and lıighly-placcd authors Itas ever bcen 
inside a sehool since he passed his matriculation cxamination. 
vvhich may havc bcen 40 ycars ago. Hc has never talkcd to a 
sehoolmaster. profcssionally (there is nothing in common) or 
socially (how insulting even to suggest it!). Hc has forgotten his 
sehooldays and the. books vvhich hc read. His own interest in 
tcaching is limited to the salary hc rcccivcs. the promotion hc 
liopcs to gct. and the cxtra money hc wants to makc. This interest 
is pursucd through occasional Iccturing bascd on old notes. His 
rcading is scvcrciy limited. His vvritings arc inspircd by grccd. If 
hc is studious and fond of sccing his name in print. hc vvrites for 
the ncvvspapcrs (but even such a professor is a rara avis). If hc is 
diligent and docs not vvant his name to be publicizcd. hc prepares 
guidcbooks. "madc casics", notes. gucss papers vvith ansvvcrs. 
and solved cxamination papers of past ycars; all this brings in 
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moncy. If hc has influcncc or can boiTow somcbody’s influcncc, 
hc wrilcs tcxtbooks. But in most cascs hc writcs nothing. 

Why is thc schoolmaslcr kcpt away from writing thc 
tcxlbooks? TJıcrc arc two answcrs to thc qucslion, cach illustrativc 
of thc socicty in which wc live. 

1. The school-tcachcr is placcd so low both in thc civil service 
hicrarehy and in thc sociaJ scale ihat hc docs not count for 
anything. The primary school-tcachcr is bracketed with gardeners 
and drivers. The high school-teachcr's salary and conditions of 
service alnıost cquatc those of a WAPDA chaprasi. Domestic 
servants and municipal swecpcrs havc greater freedom of 
negotiation and. vviıhin ihcir own class, morc rcspcct than thc 
tcachcr comnıands in thc community at largc. He is only fit "to 
tcach boys and giıis" — a phrasc in common usc in Pakistan to 
deseribe thc dregs of socicty. He is not worth even considering as 
a possible autlıor of a book vvhich every student wiU read. 

2. Tcxtbook writing is a lucrativc business. Whcn a book selis 
a hundred thousand or morc copies a ycar thc contract to writc it is 
a prize worth Fıghting for; even if. as is often thc casc. there are 
two or three joint authors. İt takes about a month to writc the 
book. Set this time against thc money Üiat rolls in, and you know 
why univcrsity professors with forcign degrees and senior collcgc 
Iccturcrs and principals of colicgcs vie with one anolher in the 
fıcld of aulhorship. Influence is mustered. rccommcndations are 
collcctcd, wircs arc pullcd. fricndships are used, favours are 
promised. thrcats arc hcld out. bribes arc given — the competition 
is tough and thc goal a great temptation. Whcrc docs the school- 
tcachcr stand in this racc? Nowhcre. The best qualirıcd person is 
not even allovvcd to try. He is only forccd to tcach from thc 
nonsense vvritten up by a D.Phil. from Oxford or a Ph.D. from 
Waslıington or an M.Sc. from London. 

İt must be said, in passing but witlı emphasis, that this offers 
a further cxplanation for thc poor quality of our school cducation. 
The sehoolmaster. alrcady ovcrburdencd wilh thc tensions. 
disappointmcnts. poverty, inferiority complcx and other 
frustrations of his vocation. now suffers a ncw ehagrin of having 
no say in the preparation of the book which is his only 
profcssional tool and channci of communicating knowledge to his 
students. 
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It must also be said, again in passing but with equal emjrfıasis, 
that ihe complaints of the college and university professors about 
thc poor Standard of the "matriculates" and graduates who clamour 
for admission at their portals are completely unjustified. They 
blame the school-teacher for sending them ignorant louts. They 
forgct that thcse bumpkins were brought up on the stuff wrinen by 
themselvcs to make money. Both the professor and the school- 
teacher are at the receiving end. The fırst gets the cash, the second 
the stick. In each case what is given is undeserved. The professor 
gets a salary which is larger than his merit, and supplernents it 
with textbook vvriting. preparation of notes, examinerships, 
invigilation (which is a gold mine these days) and private illegal 
tuition (often given vvithin college hours). The school-teacher 
receives mcagre wages. is maltreated by his superiors in the 
education departmcnt, tcaches long hours, and cannot afford to 
house, feed and clothe his family. 

It is a strange world in which the unscrupulous and the 
incompetent professor, not content with vvhat he has. fattens 
himself al the expense of the already poor school-teacher. and in 
his rapacious grecd destroys the educational system. I have more 
evidcnce to give sirength to this conviction. 

I wish I had an opportunity to intervievv the vvriters of the 
icxtbooks and to ask them onc straight and hard question: why did 
yon write what you wrote? I am glad to report that at least one 
answer to this qucstion is on record. To this very inquiry made by 
Miss Aliya inam. Dr. Haşan Askar Rizvvi, author or co-author of 
textbooks for classes 6,7,9-10 and intermediate, responded with 
gruff frankness and naive charm. He said that if he had not done it 
someone else would have. "I just thought I would do a betler job 
ıhan some rigid ideologue." He addcd that he worked according to 
a set of guidelines provided to him (by whom?). "We werc told 
vvhat to stress and vvhat to avoid. And even after that. my draft 
was edilcd by a federal committee vvhich took oui names of people 
and lines it didn't like". (Aliya inam, ’Telling it Like It Wasn't". 
The Friday Times, Lahore. 19-25 March 1992). And even after 
tlıal Dr. Rizvvi allovved thc book to be publishcd undcr his name. 
Onc of the readcrs of his apologia vvas revolted, called it spurious 
and dishoncst. and made thc telling point that "he vvho subjects 
innoceni and impressionable children to such falschood vvould not 
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hcsitate to cheat his God" (Barrister Baccha. from Peshawar, 
lettcr, The Friday Times, 9-15 April 1992). 

Ah! Watcry conscienccs do our academic community make. 

And the academic community also does not 1üiow what it 
says. Professor Mehdi Raza Beg retired on 5 July 1992 after 
having taught political Science for many many years at the 
Government CoUege. Lahorc, and three days before bowing out 
gave the world the benefit of his views. "Teaching is not a 
rcspectable profession" because there is no rapid upward mobility; 
he himself had got promoted only twice in 35 years. Nor was he 
happy with the syllabi "which are based on distortion of facts. We 
are teaching false things to our generation". He was also 
scathingiy critical of the Standard of education. "I hold heads of 
departments responsible for this. They are least interested in the 
educational Standard of their departments. They have assigned 
themselves more important tasks like making arrangements for 
picnic parties and extra-curricular functions. Above ali, their most 
important duty seems to celebrate birthday parties of female 
students." 

And yet Professor Beg is a brazen-faced optimist. There is 
nothing wrong with the System, he says in the same breath. "The 
System is ali right. It is this very system that has produced so 
many great peopic. The same system operated before Partition. 
The majority of the Indo-Pak intellectuals and leaders were 
product of this system. Our present intellectuals are a product of 
the same system." (M.A. ^idi, "Intervievv; There is nothing 
Wrong with our Education System'", Nation, Lahore, Friday 
Magazine, 3 July 1992; exacüy half the space given to the article is 
occupied by a nice colour photograph of the professor). 

The teaching profession is no longer respectable, indeed! 

History for the Elite 

We must now briefly look at a parallel but different education 
system and its teachers to fmd out if money can buy a better 
knowledge of history. 

Private English-medium schools are of two kinds. The great 
majority matches the official school in quality, premisses, 
faciUties, teachers and methods of instruction. Their number runs 
into thousands in each province. There are said to be 2,000 of 
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thcm in Lahorc alonc. Thcy offer nothing diffcrcnt from ıhe 
govcmnıcnt schools cxccpt thc mcdium in which ihey tcach. 
though ihcir Standard ofEnglish is as low as elscvvhcre. The ordy 
rcason for thcircxistcncc and prolifcration is thc ambilion of thc 
middic class to bc sccn to bclong to thc upper middic class. For 
thc fulfılmcnt of this desire it pays at İcast ten times morc in fecs 
and funds. 

Then ihcrc is a small catcgory of thc so-callcd dite or 
prcstigious schools in big citics, wiih high-sounding Europcan 
nanıes, largc buildings, prospcrous clicntale, highly paid teachcrs, 
and fccs and chargcs vvhidi arc cxorbitant by any Standard and 
outragcous by Pakistani standards. As there is a lot of money in 
ıhe pockcts of a certain class, thcy arc crowdcd and bring in hugc 
incomes to thcir ovvncrs. The average tcachcr is paid ihrcc to six 
times morc than thc govemment school tcachcr. But this does not 
mcan that thc staff is qualitaiively superior. The tcacher’s 
conneetions arc betler than his qualifications. and his 
qualirıcations betler than his abilities. He is a produet of thc local 
cducaiional system with a degrce from a local univcrsiiy. 

Most of liicsc "dite" schools prcparc candidaies for ıhe British 
General Ccrtincatc of Educalion which is awardcd by ihe Local 
Examinations Syndicate of thc University of Cambridge. I don’i 
know which spccial textbooks arc uscd by these schools, but thc 
reports of ıhe chicf examincr refleet badly on both the books and 
Üıc teachcrs, and fully bcar out my criticism of the textbooks. 

In ıhe years 1988-90, according to the repon of the chief 
cxamincr in the paper of Pakistan Studies, a "considerable 
proportion" of thc examinces had a "very unsound" understanding 
of Pakistani history and culture. Many candidates vvrote about thc 
nineteenth century vvhen thcy were asked a question about the 
eightccnth. Somc confuscd regional and national languages. The 
Standard was gcncrally low. The candidates failcd to distinguish 
saiisfactorily bcivvccn "ideology" and "history". Thcy "lacked 
factual knowlcdgc" about thc lives of Muhammad bin Qasiın and 
Mahmud Ghuznawi. A fcw confuscd Sayyid Ahmad Bardavvi 
with Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan. On Chaudhri Rahmat Ali ıhe 
answcrs wcre "on thc whole uncxpecicdly wcak" and "many wcre 
very inaccurate"; this illustrates "the dangers of cramming too 
closcly from the textbook". In ali prcvious examinations also thc 
candidates showcd ignoraiKc about Bengal in the decision of 1947 
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and also about the factors leading to the creation of Bangladesh. 
The examiners were also "surprised that many candidates showed 
very inaccuraie knowledge about the stages in the Quaid-i-Azaııı's 
life and political career". Many could not distinguish between the 
Lahore Resolution and the Objectives Resolution. In questions on 
education in Pakistan "very few were able to distinguish 
adequately between the 'quantity' and 'quality' of education". 

After making these specifıc points the chief exaıniner has 
soınc general comments which ought to be quoted here. "Teacher 
should encourage their pupils to develop a sound and critical 
approach to the events prec^ing the foundation of Pakistan, and a 
factually accurate understanding of the evolution of the country 
betvveen 1947 and the ptesent day. Candidates for this, and earlier 
entries, oftcn let themselves down on the lıistorical’ aspects of the 
syllabus by shovving only a vague, and sometimes inaccurate, 
knovvledge of the evolution of Islamic govemment and institutions 
in South Asia. On the 'cultural' side candidates seem too easily 
satisfıed with rcpeating platitudes on matters of tradition and 
custom vvithout shovving any close knowledge of the specifıc 
national, regional or local context in which they are being 
discusscd ... candidates should therefore be advised to prcpare 
themselves thoroughly by Consulting not only the textbook for the 
course, but also by using other works of reference such as 
encyclopedias and Standard historical texts. They should also be 
advised to avoid an overtly polemical tone in ansvvering historical 
questions. Candidates do, of course, hold very committed views 
on some of the subjects inciuded in this syllabus, but vvhile the 
examincrs vvelcome the reasoned exposition of ali viewpoints, one 
of the main reasons for the rather poor performance of a large 
number of candidates reflects a failurc to provide supporting 
evidcnce for .some of the views expre.ssed." (Islamiyat. Pakistan 
Studies. School CertifıcatelGCE. Ordinary Livel. Chief 
Exanüner's Report on the November 1989 Examination, Local 
Examinations Syndicate, University of Cambridge, Cambridge). 

These rcmarks on the performance of the candidates sent up 
by our "elite" schools prove that low quality education is being 
sold at a very high price. And yet the market is booming. 

Why do panents send their children to such schools? Fıret. 
they have more money than they know what to do with. Investing 
it in the child's education is probably the only sensible use they 
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makc of it. Sccondly, Ihcy bclong lo the highly Wcslemizcd class 
which prizcs flucncy in spokcn English above ihe contcnts of the 
knowlcdge reccived. Thirdly, a GCE facilitalcs the child's 
admission to the best local colleges, or enablcs the above average 
child U) proceed lo the advanced Icvel examination, and if he does 
wcll in that he may Tınd it possible to enter a British university. 
Thirdly. in spite of their "good" education, the parents are not 
awarc of the quality of education bcing given to their child. How 
many of them rcad the chief CKamineı's repon on the subjects their 
child studies? Finally, and this is the most important factor, 
educating your child in these schools is a status Symbol rcquircd 
to prove your credentials for membership of the elite class. 

Supcrfıcially, there are sevcral advantages of this school 
System. The student gains confıdcnce, and can exprcss himself in 
English with somc case (though the quality of his writtcn English 
is low, as witncsscd in the passages from his Scripts quotcd by the 
chief examincr. but in our socicty it is the spokcn word which 
stamps and grades a person, not his ability to vvrite). He is 
crcditcd with a good background for the simplc reason that he 
went to this kind of school. The most highly rcspected and 
admircd atiributc in this socicty is the possession of weallh (no 
questions asked about its origins). That is why these schools 
flourish. He does betler ıhan other candidates whcn he is 
intcrviewed for a job. Family conneetion, school background and 
the sound of GCE are cnough to prcdisposc any seleetion board in 
his favour. This is another reason for the appeal these schools 
have for the more ambitious parents. 

Yet. these "elite" schools fail the final test of the ability to 
provide sound education. How is their produet different from that 
of the ordinary English-medium school or even of a govemment 
school? Only in social status (vvhich the student brought with 
himself. the school did not bestovv it on him), and oral cxprcssion 
in English (vvhich is uncommon but not rarc among students of 
other kinds of schools). Othervvise his mental and intcllectual 
cquipmcnt is on a par wiıh that of other students. At İcast. as far 
as the compulsory subject of Pakistan Studies is concemed. his 
knovvledge is faulty and inaccurate. his ignorance of elementary 
facts vvide-ranging and profound. his understanding of the 
question asked slight, his depcndcnce on memorizing vvithout 
grasping patent, his addietion to svveeping platitudes ineradicable. 
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his preferencc for idcology över trulh conspicuous, and his 
vvritteh English pedcstrian if not downright unreadable. These 
failings arc mcniioncd again and again by his chief examiner. 

The textbook is önce again the chief cuiprit. I assume that for 
British history or physics or mathematics the GCE candidate uses 
foreign texibooks. But for Pakistan Studies (history and culture) 
hc has to read the local books. It does not matter what fees the 
school charges or how fluently the teacher lectures or what library 
facilities are available. As long as the student depends on the 
Pakistani iextbook (and the chief examiner complains that he reads 
nothing else), his knovvledge of history is exactly the same as that 
of any othcr student who goes to a third-rate govemment school. 
Ali the wcalth and çare lavished on his education are a dead loss 
bccause of the tcxtboolc 

VVithout Demur 

If the tcxtbooks are as bad as 1 have demonstrated them to be, 
why don't Pakistanis speak out against them? Part of the question 
has bcen ansvvcred by the observations 1 have made in earlier 
pages. But Ict us consider the point further. 

Who is going to raise his voice, and why? Usually protest 
arises from need or ability or courage, or any combination of these 
three. Are these factors present in our society or in the System 
under which we live? 

Need emerges from want and avvareness. If there is something 
missing in my life and the dcficiency angers me, I feel the need to 
protest. Even then. I may not be able to protest because I don't 
çare or I know that the expostulation will be useless or for some 
othcr reason. Even if driven by need and ability, 1 may stili refuse 
to protest bccausc I tuu a cowarü or I fcar reprisals or I aın wcak 
or I have bcen asked to kecp quiet. 

Corning from the abstract to the conerete, who should or can 
or is going to protest? Not the educational burcaucracy, vvhich has 
sircd these textbooks. Not the historian or social scientist, who 
has concocted them. Not the tcacher who uses them everyday, for 
the reasons given already. Not the student, who can't know the 
poison he is bcing fed. 

That only leaves us with the parents, the minds of whose 
children are bcing damaged systematically, pitilessly and 
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irreparabiy. But, who are the parents? They are civil servants, 
military ofncers, business executives, traders, teachers, doctors, 
engineers and other professional men and women — ali of them 
Products of the same educational System and memorizers of the 
same textbooks. They do not remonstrate because they don't feel 
the need to do so. Ör, they are the petty shopkeepers, factory 
labourers, transport drivers, peasants and other members of the 
proletariat class — ali without the advantage of education, who 
have sent their children to school in the hope that the next 
generation might be better placed in life than their own. They are 
eager and enthusiastic and arucious and self-sacrifıcing. But they 
know nothing of what their children are being taught. They don't 
protcst because they don't have the ability to do so. As fbr the 
mythical abstraction, so greatly favourcd by the statistician and the 
demographer and the imprudent social scientist, the "common 
man" or the "man in the Street", such a convenient type does not 
exist. Or, if he does exist, his mind has bcen impaired by the radio 
and the television and the newspapers and the digests as 
completely and effectively as his child's is being dislocated by the 
textbook. He does not protest because he does not çare. 

Thus it has come to pass that the game of educating the child 
is being played with a reckless abandon which leads straight to 
disaster because the players, the umpires, the onlookers and the 
crowd outside the ground have neither the interest in improving 
the System, nor the knovvledge of what is wrong with it, nor the 
ability to devise a better one, nor the courage to shout a word of 
vvaming — not even the strenglh to shout. 

The Bitter Fruit 

The indiffcrcncc of Ihc adults is distressing. But even morc 
grievous is the effect these textbooks have on the mind of the 
student and, över the years, on the character of the Citizen. İt may 
well sound as an exaggeration to the uninitiated, but as a teacher 
and a historian 1 am convinced that most of the ills from vvhich the 
country has suffercd in the past and is stili suffering have their 
root cause in the textbooks in use. The failure of democracy, the 
long sp>ells of military dictatorship, comıption, moral laxity, 
deterioration in character, decline in moral values, sense of 
irresponsibility, terrorism, seetarian strife, ineffıciency, cynicism. 
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indifference to what the future holds for us — ali this is the bitter 
Harvest from the seeds we use in the cultivation of the minds of 
the young. 

Let me explore the dimensions of the injury inflicted by the 
textbook on the student's mind. Briefly speaking, the textbooks 
are training and bringing up the students in ignorance, bias and 
false logic. ignorance and bias travel together because one 
reinforces and encourages the other. Through them the textbooks 
elevate the prejudice of the society into a set of moral absolutes. 
They offer carefully chosen prejudices and lies and distortions in 
carclessly chosen words. The sound of the authors' grinding axes 
come loud and clear, always adding up the pros, always 
dismissing the cons, always giving a partial view, alvvays 
prescnting a glorious past and a healthy present and a rose-hued 
future. 

As for arguing logically or telling the truth or facing the 
rcality, the authors of thesc books, far from pursuing the subjects, 
do not even stroll in their directioh. They are too busy in 
assaulting common sense. Tlıeir dialectic is unruffIed by any self- 
questioning. Have they ever tried to arraign themselves before the 
bar of intelligence? 

Such vvriters leave a permanent mark on the mind of the 
student. A gcneration reared on this stuff is doomed to several 
crippling disadvantages throughout its life. The student îs invited 
to share the confusion of the author. One example will do. The 
textbooks go on repeating, presumably in the cause of "national 
ideology" and undcr ofFıcial instructions, that Pakistan is a 
"fortress of İslam". The school-going student is taught this by his 
tcacher and memorizes the sentencc for examination purposes. But 
from the same teacher and from his parcnts and other relatives he 
hears every day complaint.*: about corruption. black-marketing. 
hypocritical behaviour, poliçe torture, breakdown of law and 
order and oppression by the govemment. His mind cannot relate 
what he reads in ihe book with vvhat he hears from everyone he 
meets. The result is confusion past speaking. We offer him only 
three optiorts: to stop thinking and live in an imaginary world, to 
cquate İslam with ali the evils of society, or to develop a split 
personality. A young, healthy, grovving mind has been tumed into 
a schizophrenic. 
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Sccondly, the studcnt is traincd to accept historical mis- 
statcments on the authority of the book. If education is a pre- 
paration for adult life, he leams first to accept vvithout question, 
and later to make his own contribution to the creation of historical 
fallacies, and stili later to perpetuate what he has leamt. In this 
way. ignorant aulhors are leading innocent students to hysterical 
conciusions. The process of the writers' mind provides excellent 
material for a manual on logical fallacies. 

Thirdly, the student is told nothing about the relationship 
between evidence and truth. The truth is what the book ordains 
and the teacher nepeats. No source is cited. No proof is offered. 
No argument is prcsented. The authors play a dangerous game of 
winks and nods and faints and gestures with evidence. The art is 
taught well through pnecept and example. The student grows into 
a young man eager to deal in assumptions but inapt in handling 
inquiries. Those who become historians produce narratives 
pattemed on the textbooics on which thcy were brought up. 

Fourthly, the student is compelled to face a galling situation in 
his later years when he comes to rcalize that what he had leamt at 
school and college was not the truth. İmagine a graduate of one of 
our best colleges at the start of his studies in history in a university 
in Europe. Every lecture he attends and every book he rcads drivc 
him mad with exasperation, anger and frustration. He makes 
several grim discoveries. Most of the "facts", interpretations and 
theories on which he had been fostered in Pakistan now tum out 
to have been a/ara morgana, an extravaganza of fantasies and 
rcveries, myths and visions, vvhims and utopias, chimeras and 
fantasies. 

How does he react? There are several possibilities. He accepts 
the new knovvledge and rejects everything he had leamt at home, 
while cursing his native tcachers. Or, he hangs between douht and 
belief, unwilling to hold his Pakistani teachens to have been liars 
and cheats, but at the same time unable to rcject ali that he is now 
rcading. Or, he fınds that long years of brainwashing have taken 
their toU and deprived him of the capacity of independent thinking; 
he completcs his studies as an intellectual non-person, a scholar in 
limbo, because he does not want to go back vvithout a degree; but 
he lives a tortured life. 

Whichever way he takes out of his predicament, his mind is 
disturbed and his povver of coherent thinking weakened. He 
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carrics the mark of quandary with him ali his life neithcr 
bclicving nor clisbclicving, not knowing what is wrong and what 
is right, vviihout conviclions or firm opinions, without assurance 
or failh. vvilhout pcace of mind, without life's ccrtainlies. Our 
tcxtbooks have rcduccd him to a tremulous mass of jclly instcad of 
a stablc human mind. in a pcrmancnt State of pcrplexity. always 
caught in a dilemma. His mental and intellectual destruetion is 
complctcd. past curc, past remedy. He will spend his life 
rcpcalingye ne sais quoi like a parrot. 

Finally. the tcxtbooks arc giving an education in suppressed 
self. Thcy should have provoked the students. not blindfoldcd 
them; ercated curiosity and inquisitivencss, not brainwashed them, 
shown the wounds on the body politic, not praised the tyrant who 
inflictcd them; shoutcd a vvaming to the young. not sung a siren 
song. They are producing persons who obey orders, not those 
who think for themselves. The school students have bccome 
manncquins. Masters bark orders like drill sargeants and demand 
rcady and instant obcdience. İnstead of citizens with awakened 
minds, thcy have given us robots without a mind and vvithout a 
conscience. İn the long run thcy have given us an ignorant nation 
which has no çare in the world. 

The End of the Road 

1 am sure that Uıe mess that 1 have discovcrcd in my dismal 
joumey ihrough the tcxtbooks on history. Social Studies and 
Pakistan Studies is not limited to these subjects. If a fcw qualifıed 
private seholars wcrc to make a dctailed arKİ systcmatic serutiny of 
the books preseribed or prepared for the students of Islamiyat, 
Political Science and English (to take only Ihree imıx)rtant ficlds) 
Üıey arc buuııd tu fiıul Üıal Üıc auUıors have nıadc a siniilar muddle 
of things. Thcn we would know what kind of İslam is bcing 
preachcd in the classroom, what novel political theorics and 
notions and valucs arc bcing passed on to the young, and vvhich 
typc of English is bcing taught to our children. Similarly, a study 
of our tcxtbooks on scicnce would rcvcal some tcrrifying facts. Is 
it too much to hope that somcone will extcnt the scope of my 
inquiry and dig into other disciplines? 
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My suggestion is rooted in thc vastness of the dimensions of 
the wrong being done to the nation. Let me explore the size of the 
area affected by the injuıy. 

By a rough reckoning there are about 25 million students on 
he rolls of classcs 1-14. Add to these the following categories; 

1. Private students, who don't attend schools and colleges but 
study these books and appcar in the examinations, approximately 
a quarter of a million. 

2. Students prcparing for degıees in law, medicine, Science, 
agriculturc, engineering, fine arts, ete., who are obliged to take up 
Pakistan Studies, say one hundred thousand. 

3. Candidates appearing in the competitive examinations held 
by the Federal and ali provincial Public Service Commissions to 
recruit civil servants of various levels, and more recently the 
competitive tests devised by the banks to recruit their officer class. 
These candidates re-read the textbooks or come to them for the 
First time; ali of them prepare for the compulsory paper on 
Pakistan Studies. That is another one hundred thousand. 

4. Students studying in the Pakistani schools opened abroad; 
number unknQwn. 

5. There may be some other categories which I have missed. 

With these new figures added to the number of regular 

students we get a grant total of över 25 million. It is past enduring 
to contemplate that on every working day of the week 25 million 
young minds are assailed wiıh inaccurate facts, wrong dates, 
misrepresentation of confırmed and well-established truths and 
events, and blatant official propaganda of such emde character. 

The assault does not stop here. About one hundred thousand 
teachers, tutors and professors consult these books eveıy evening 
in preparation of the next moming's lesson. They read with more 
attention and çare than do their pupils because they have to teach 
from and out of them. This daily duty dçne över a Jength of time 
becomes a harrowingly effıcient engine of brainvvashing. That is 
not ali. The trouble spreads to unsuspected places. Other members 
of the staff, who may be teaching zoology or physics or 
mathematics, but are interested to varyinğ degrees in national 
history and current politics, leam the "facts" from these 
colleagues. The staff room pollution touches, say, another half a 
million men and women. 
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Assuming that three students comc from one nuciear home, 
wc have at least eight million households wherc these books are in 
daily use. Many parents lake some interest in their children’s 
studies; some coach them; a few read these books casually to kili 
time or to know what the littie ones are being taught at school. 
Even illiterate parents in the villages and small towns and the 
slums of the cities leam from the books in their conversations with 
the children round the homestead hearth. Eight million homes 
amount to eight million parents (father plus mother), not counting 
other family members like grandparents, uncles, aunte and older 
brothcrs and sistcrs. In this way the nonscnse written in the books 
is conveyed to another sixieen million persons. 

The damage goes stili further. Some of the people bred on 
these books bccome joumalists, columnists and editors of popular 
magazincs and digests. The editors approve for publication the 
contributions they receive. The writers write according to their 
lights Oights which have becn set buming by these books). About 
half a million people feed thcmselves on these magazincs and 
digests and (especially Urdu) newspapers. If each copy of this 
"literatüre" is read by four persons on an avcrage, the numbcr of 
lecipients of this distoıted infomıation jumps to two million. 

Thus miUions enter the pen of ignorance without knowing 
what they are doing. 

Of course, thcre is much overlapping in my fıgures. The same 
people are parents as well as digest-readers. Teachers are also 
parents. And so on. Yet. making ali possible allovvances for the 
margin of duplication. we are stili left with a very conservative 
figüre of say thirty million people being told what they should not 
be told and hcaring what they should not hear. When we recall 
that this group contains within itsclf the social and intcilectual dite 
and the actual or {»tential leadcrship ef Ü^e country, we have 
nothing but stark despair staring us in the face and promising rack 
and ruin. 

Is anybody listcning? 
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Textbooks examined by Class, Language 
and Number 


Number of Number of 

Class_Urdu Books_English Books 


1 2 

2 2 

3 3 

4 3 

5 4 

6 4 

7 4 

8 4 

9-10 5 

11-12 6 

13-14 _9_ 

Total 46 

Grand tolal 66 


2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

3 

2 

J_ 

20 
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The Makers of Textbooks 


List of planncrs. adviscrs, authors, editors, 
rcviscrs and supcrvisors of the 66 textbooks 
exanıined in Ihis work. The first set of 
parentheses eneloses their degrees and ranks, 
vvherever known; the second eneloses the classes 
for which the textbooks were prepared. 

Abbasi, Abdul Majid (M.A., B.T., M.Ed.). (Adviser for 3, 
convenor, author and chicf editör for 4; editör for 5). 

Abbasi. Muhammad Yusuf (M.A., Ph.D.; fonner professor of 
history at yarious universities). (Adviser for B.A.). 

Afzal, Muhammad Rarıque (M. A., Ph.D.; Associate Professor of 
History, Quaid-i-Azam University, Islamabad). (Reviser 
for B.A.). 

Ahmad, Bashir (Senior Editör for B.A.). 

Ahmad, Chaudhri Nisar (Professor of History. Government 
College. Faisalabad). (Author for F.A.). 

Ahmad. Faizan (Principal. Government Degrec College, Kohat). 
(Author for 9-10). 

Ahmad. Muhammad Bashir (M.A.. History, Gold Mcdallıst; 
M.A., Political Science; Diploma in International 
Relations; Diploma in Joumalism; Diploma in Library 
Science; presumably ali from the University of the 
Punjab; Professor of History. Government College. 
Baghhanpura. Lahore). (Author for B.A.). 

Ahmad. Qazi Sajjad (Author for 4). 

Ahmad. Tauseef (Research Associate, Institute of Manpovver. 
Government of Pakistan, Islamabad). (Author for B.A.). 

Ahsan, Malik Amiruddin (Author for 8). 

Akhtar. Bashir Mahmud (Editör for B.A.). 

Akhtar, Muhammad Salim (Senior Subject Spccialist). (Editör for 
9-10 and F.A.). 

Alam, Muhammad Jahangir (Author for B.A.). 

Ali, K. (Professor). (Author for B.A.). 
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Ashraf, Zarina (Mrs.). (Author for 5). 

Aslam. Mian Muhammad (Author for 9-10). 

Aslam, Muhammad (Profcssor). (Author for 7; Editör for 9-10; 
Author and Reviser for B.A.). 

Azhari, Qazi Mujibur Rahman al (Ph.D.; Dean. Faculty of Islamic 
Studics and Arabic, University of Peshavvar). (Supervisor 
for B.A.). 


Aziz. Muhammad Abdul (Ph.D.; Director. West Pakistan Bureau 
of Education. Lahore; M.A.. Aligarh; M.A.. London- 
Ph.D., İndiana). (Author for 5). 

Bakht, lqbal Ahmad (Assistant Profcssor). (Author for F.A. and 
B.A.). 


Baloch, Ghulam Haşan (of Dera İsmail Khan). (Author for 4) 

Bcg. Mirza Ishaque (M.A.. M.Ed., LL.B.). (Author for 4) 

Bukhari, Muhammad Saleh Shah (Ph.D.). (Editör for 5) 

Bukhari. S.A. (M.A.). (Author for F.A.). 

Bukhari. Sayyid Masud Haider (Profcssor, Government College 
Sahiwal). (Author for F.A.). 

Chaudhri, Khalid Hayat (Research Associate. Institute of 
Manpowcr, Government of Pakistan, Islamabad) 
(Author for B.A.). 

Chaudhri. Nascer Ahmad (Profcssor of Political Science. Murray 
College. Sialkot). (Author for B.A.). 

Chaudhri, Rafiquc (Profcssor of History, Government College, 
Faisalabad). (Author for B.A.). 

Chcemah. Ghulam Sarwar (Profcssor of History, Government 
College, Lahore). (Author for B.A.). 

Cheemah. Parvez Iqbal (Associate Profcssor of International 
Relations, Quaid-i-Azam University, Islamabad). (Author 
for B.A.). . 

Chughtai. Muniruddin (M.A.. D.Phil.. Oxford: Profe.ssor of 
Political Science. University of the Punjab). (Author and 
Adviser for B.A.). 

Dani, A.H. (Ph.D.; Profcssor Emeritus of History, Quaid-i-Azam 
University, Islamabad). (Adviser for B.A.). 

Dar, Khwaja Saeeduddin Ahmad (Head of the Department of 
International Relations, Quaid-i-Azam University, 
Islamabad). (Author for F.A.; Author, Adviser and 
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Reviscr for B.A.). 

Daudi, Maqbul Anwar (Author for 3). 

Dhanani, Muhammad Rafıque (Ptofessor). (Author for 8). 

Din. Muhammad (Ph.D., Department of Islamic Studies, 
University of Peshawar). (Author for B.A.). 

Faruqi. Abdur Rauf (Professor, Government Jahanzeb College. 

Saidu ShariO. (Convenor for 5; Author for 6). 

Ghafur. Chaudhri Abdul (M.A.; M.Sc., Aligarh: B.A. Honours. 
London; Senior Editör, West Pakistan Textbook Board, 
Lahorc). (Author for 6 and 8). 

Halim, Muhammad (Subject Specialist). (Editör for 3 and 4; 
Reviser for 5; Reviser and Editör for 6 and 7; Editör and 
Supervisor for 8; Editör and Reviser for 9-10). 

Hameed, Azhar (Ph.D.). (Author for 4, 7 and 8; Author and 
Editör for F;A.; Author and Adviser for B.A.). 

Hamid, Abdul (M.A.; Ph.D.; Professor of History and Political 
Science, Government College, Lahore; Professor of 
History, University of the Punjab; Direetor, West 
Pakistan Textbook Board, Lahore; Direetor, Research 
Society of Pakistan, Lahorc). (Reviser for 6; Author for 
9-10; Author and Adviser for B.A.). 

Hamid. M.F. (Author for 3). 

Haq, Anvvaarul (Editör for B.A.). 

Haq. Inamul (Reviser for B.A.). 

Hashmi, Anwar (Author for F.A.). 

Hashmi, Mutahir (Professor, Government Jahanzeb College. 
Saidu ShariO. (Author for 4). 

Haye, Khwaja A. (Ph.D.; former Head of Department of Modem 
Subjects. Pakistan Military Academy. Kakül). (Author 
for 7). 

Husain, An.«K»r (Professor). (Author for 8). 

Husain, Makhdum Tassadaq (Ph.D.; former Professor at the 
University of the Punjab). (Author for B.A.). 

Husain. Zahid (Professor. Government Degree College, Qasur). 
(Author for B.A.). 

Hydari, Karam (Professor). (Reviser for B.A.). 

İbrahim. Asma (Author for 5). 

İlahi, Mariam K. (Miss; Ph.D.; Professor of Geography. 
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Univcrsity of thc Punjab, Lahore). (Aulhor for 3). 
Inamuddin, Muhammad (B.Com.; B.Ed.). (Aulhor for 9-10). 
Iqbal. Javcd (Aulhor for 9-10). 

Israruddin (Professor of Gcography, Universily of Peshawar). 

(Edilor and Reviscr for 6,7 and 8). 

Jaffcry, S. Hamid Ali (Wesl Pakislan Educalion Service, Senior 
Qass 1, retircd). (Aulhor for 5, 6,7 and 8; Reviscr for 9- 
10 ). 

Jafri, Sayyid Münir Ali (Aulhor for 9-10). 

Jamil, khwaja Muniruddin (Ph.D.). (Adviscr for B.A.). 

Javed, Hifsa (Mrs.; Subjeci Spccialist). (Edilor for 3; Supcrviscr 
for 4; Aulhor, Edilor and Supcrviser for 6, 7 and 8; 
Supcrviscr for 9-10; Edilor for B.A.). 

Kakakhel, Muhammad Nazir (Ph.D.; Pıpfessor of Polilical 
Science, Universily of Pcshawar). (Aulhor for 7 and 8; 
Aulhor, Edilor and Reviser for 9-10). 

Kazmi, Ali Shabbar (Aulhor for 3). 

Khalid. Alauddin (Reviscr for 3). 

Khan, Ghulam Abid (Aulhor for 9-10). 

Khan, Muhammad Raza (Professor, Govcmmenl College, Dcra 
İsmail Khan). (Aulhor for 4). 

Khan, Muhammad Zafar Ahmad (Ph.D.; Principal, Govemmenl 
College, Asghar Mail, Ravvalpindi). (Aulhor for B.A.). 
Khan, Nisar Muhammad (Professor, Govemmenl Degree 
College, Mardan). (Aulhor for 9-10). 

Khan, Qulbuddin (B.A.: B.Ed., Aligarh). (Aulhor for 1, 2 
and 3). 

Khan, Shahbaz (Ph.D.). (Aulhor for 8). 

Khan, Yar Muhammad (M.A.; Ph.D., London; Professor of 
Hislory, Universily of Ihe Punjab). (Aulhor for F.A.). 
Khallak, Timur (Professor of Geography, Universily of 
Pcshawar). (Aulhor for 8). 

Khilji, Alauddin 6*rofcssor, College of Educalion, Universily of 
Pcshawar). (Aulhor for 3, 6 and 8). 

Khokhar, Fida Husain (Aulhor for 3). 

Mahmood, Safdar (Ph.D.; Depuly Dircclor General, Pakislan 
Sporls Board, Govemmenl of Pakislan, Islamabad). 
(Aulhor for F.A.; Adviser and Reviser for B.A.). 
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Mahnıud. Sayyid Fayyaz (Group Captain, retircd, Pakistan Air 
Force, Education Branch; former Director of a litcrary 
rescarch project, University of ihc Punjab). (Author 
for 7). 

Malick. Saced Osman (M.A.; M.Sc., Econ., London School of 
Economics and Polilical Science; Professor of Political 
Science, Government College, Lahorc). (Author for 9-10 
and B.A.). 

Malik, Bashiruddin (Professor). (Author and Editör for 3, 4 
and 5; Author for 7 and 8). 

Malik, Din Muhammad (M.A.; Ph.D., Washington; Professor, 
İnstitute of Education and Research, University of the 
Punjab, Lahore). (Editör and Reviser for 8). 

Malik, Muhammad Abdullah (M.A.; Head of the Department of 
History, Islamia College, Railway Road, Lahore). 
(Author for F.A.). 

Malik, Nur Muhammad (Editör for 8). 

Mallick, SaJJad Haider (Assistant Professor, Gordon College, 
Ravvalpindi). (Author for B.A.). 

Mangalori, Mümtaz (T^.D.; Senior Subject Specialist). (Editör for 
3,4 and 5). 

Mangalori, Muhammad Zubair (Research Officer). (Author for 4). 

Mansur, Nuzhat (Mrs.). (Author for 3). 

Mir, Latif (Chief Instructor, Education Extension Centre, 
Abbotabad). (Author for 6). 

Mirza, Muhammad Shafı (Author for 8). 

Muhammad, Sufı Ghulam (Headmaster, Government High 
School, Akbarpura, NWFP). (Author for 5). 

Muhammad, Wali <Lccturer in Geography, Islamia College, 
Peshavvar). (Author for 3 and 4). 

Muhayyuddin. Ahmad (Ph.D.; Vice-Chancellor, Allama Iqbal 
Öpen Univerjity). (Adviser for B.A.). 

Murawwat, Dilasa Khan (Principal, Jami’ High School, Bannu). 
(Author for 5), 

Naheed, Nighat (Author for 6 and 7). 

Natiq, Abdul Qayyum (former Honorary Professor, Allama lqbal 
Öpen University). (Author for B.A.). 

Nisar, Muhammad (Professor, Government College, Mardan). 
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(Author for 7). 

Qadcer, Qazi Abdul (Author for 7 and 8). 

Qadri, M.H. (Author for 2). 

Qarshi, Aftab Haşan (a hakim of Lahore). (Author for B.A.). 

Qazi, Jalil (Adviser for B.A.). 

Qazi, Sarfraz Husain (Ph.D.). (Author for 8). 

Qureshi, A.Q. (M.A.; Post-Graduate Certifıcate in Education. 
Cambridge; Head of Department of Social Studies, 
Pakistan Air Force Public School, Murree). (Author for 
1.2 and 3). 

Qureshi, Anwaarul Haq (Professor, Government Colicge. 

Gujranwala). (Reviser for B.A.). 

Qureshi, Muzaffari (Mrs.; Registrar, Allama lqbal Öpen 
University). (Adviser for B.A.). 

Qureshi, Sarfraz K. (Ph.D; Director of Research, Pakistan 
İnstitute of Development Economic, Islamabad). (Adviser 
for B.A.). 

Rabbani. Muhammad İkram (Department of Political Science, 
Government CoUege, Lahore). (Author for B.A.). 
Rarıque, Shaikh Muhammad (Professor of History, Islamia 
CoUege. Civil Lines, Lahore). (Author for F.A.). 

Rashid, Muhammad (Adviser for B.A.). 

Rasul, Sahibzada Abdur (Professor). (Editör for 6; Author for 
F.A.). 

Rathor, Abdul Hamid (Co-ordinator and Adviser for B.A.). 

Raza, Sayyid Masud (^tor for 7). 

Riaz, Muhammad (Ph.D.; Department of Iqbaliat, where?). 
(Reviser for B.A.). 

Rizvi, Haşan Askar (M.A.; Ph.D,; Associate Professor of 
Political Science, University of the Punjab, Lahore). 
(Author for 6.J7, 9-10 and F.A.). 

Rizvi, Sayyid Talmız^Hasnain (M.'^A?f'B,Ed.PGold Medallist). 
(Author for 4). 

Sa'd, Muhammad (Ph.D.). (Reviser for B.A.). 

Sadiq, Muhammad ibn-i- (Author for 8). 

Sajid, Zakria (Professor). (Author for B.A.). 

Saleem, Muhammad (Professor of History, Government Degree 
CoUege, Mandi Bahauddin). (Reviser for B.A.). 
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Sayeeduddin (Lecturer in Pakistan Studies. Mehran University of 
Enginecring and Technology). (Author for B.A.). 

Sayyid, Javed Iqbal (Professor). (Editör and Adviser for B.A.). 

Sayyid, Muhammad Aslam (Assistant Professor of History, 
Quaid-i-Azam University, Islamabad). (Author and 
Adviser for B.A.). 

Sethi, Muhammad İsmail (Professor, Member, University Grants 
Commission, Government of Pakistan). (Adviser for 
B.A.). 

Shafqat, Saeed (Head of Department of Pakistan Studies, Quaid-i- 
Azam University, Islamabad). (ReviserforB.A.). 

Shah, Karamat Ali (University Public School, University of 
Peshavvar). (Author for 6). 

Shah. Muhammad Ali (Principal, Training School, Dera İsmail 
Khan). (Author for 4 and 5). 

Shahnavvaz (^itor for 3; Superviser for 4). 

Shaikh, Muhammad Haşan 0*h.D,; Professor). (Author for 8). 

Sharif-al-Mujahid (M.A.; Ph.D.; Director, Quaid-i-Azam 
Academy, Karachi). (Author and Adviser for B.A.). 

Shehab, Rafiullah (Professor, Government College, Lahore). 
(Author for F.A.). 

Shibli, Muhammad Siddique Khan (M.A.; Ph.D.). (Adviser for 
B.A.). 

Sibt-i-Hasan (Subject Specialist). (Editör for 3; Superviser for 4 
and 5; Editör for 7 and 8; Superviser for 9-10; Editör for 
F.A.). 

Siddiqui, Nazir (Author for B.A.), 

Solangi, Faruq (Adviser for B.A.). 

Syed, Farida (Author for 5). 

Tariq, Mahmud Ahmad (Professor, Government College, 
Mardan). ‘(Author for 5). 

Umar, Muhammad (Author for 6). 

Vaseer, Anlinullah (Ph.D.). (Author for F.A.). 

Victor, Edgar (Author for 6 and 8). 

Yaqub, Muhammad (Professor, Islamia College, Peshawar). 
(Author for 4). 

Yasmin, Firoza (Miss; Ph.D.). (Author for 3; Author and Editör 
for 4; Author for 5). 
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Zaman, Sher Muhammad (M.A.; Ph.D.; former Vice-Chancellor, 
Allama Iqbal Öpen University). (Adviser for B.A.). 

Note 

The title of "Professor" in this list should not mislead the ' 
foreign reader. In most cases it does not mean anything. In 
Pakistan, every teacher at a college calls himself by this title, and 
the authorities have taken no step to stop this practice. 
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Public Reaction 

Letters to The Frontier Post 


Mrs. Alys Faiz: 7 May 1992 

I follow Mr. K.K. Aziz's 'Textbook series" with a great deal 
of interest and rccall a p)ersonal experience. 

Some few years back, Faiz decided to "take a look" at his 
second grandson's textbooks, it was early 1984. 

The boy was in his lOth Qass. They decided to have a get- 
together daily and go through the text necessary for passing that 
heinous examinatjon. I can remember some laughter coming from 
the verandah. 

After a while my grandson came into the kitchen and said, 
"Mama. I shall have to become a hypocrite." 

"H'm?" 

"Well. Nana says if you want to pass your examination 
reproduce this book. You have no choice. But I have given you an 
altemaüve — the tnıth keep that in mind." 

Grandson, I remember, heaved a sigh, then he said, "But 
what of those who will never have a choice?" 

I remember this incident when I read Mr. Aziz's aıticles. What 
of those who live their lives out, unwittingly, as hypocrites, and 
what of those who make them so? 

Professor M.I. Haq: 11 May 1992 

Your esieemed daily deserves the gratitude of the whole nation 
for serializing Mr. K.K. Aziz's insightful and painstakingly- 
written articles (FP, April 17 to May 2) on the hovvlers, cheap 
propaganda, disinformation and hypocritical statements contained 
in our offıcially compiled and prescribed textbooks, particularly in 
the compulsory subject of Pakistan Studies, and History at the 
elementary and secondary levels. 
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At last someone had the courage and thoughtfulness to 
forthrighüy teli, albeit, wam the patents and the ruling junta what 
disastrous results will follow from feeding the younger generation 
on falsehoods, half-truths, slogans, statements tailored to the 
needs of the martial law regimes and stuff cooked up by faceless 
panels of writers selling their consciences for the promotion of the 
designs and short-sighted poHcies of military regimes. 

The cumulative effect of these shoddy textbooks, as summed 
up by Mr. Aziz, is horrifying and stunning. The inbreedings from 
these repetitive, incoherent and subjective books compulsorily 
prescribed in ali schools and colleges of the country generate 
hypocrites, blindfolded zealots, fundamentalists, intriguers, time- 
servers and ignoramuses with the highest degrees. Can the nation 
afford to consign basic education pennanently to the vagaries, 
expediencies and biases of the maitial law regimes? 

To wake up the bulk of our uneducated parliamentarians, 
teachers caught in the race for commercialism and tuitions 
subveıting the educational System and, above ali, to educate the 
baffled parents, someone should come fonvard and collect these 
articles in the form of a pamphlet, both^n Urdu and English, and 
circulate it widely before constituting a national committee, with 
Mr. Aziz as the chairman, to probc into the matter and immediately 
initiate wide-ranging refonns. 

I repeat that there has been a simmering against these poorly 
and hastily written books över the past 25 years, but never has an 
onslaught been so well-expressed, so incisive and so concrete as 
the series produced by Mr. Aziz. 

I wish Mr. Aziz could issue a corrigenda for the plethora of 
mistakes and mis-statements he has so diligently compilcd, 
because the authors would not know the correct answers 
themselves, and this burden of the martial law will continue to be 
carried by our textbook boards, God knovvs for how long. 

As a teacher of Science I know what monstrosities and 
plagiarisms have been committed in this country in the fair namd 
of the modemization of Science textbooks. Most of our selence 
textbooks, right up to intermediate and B.Sc., are wholesale 
reproduetions of discarded American and British books, and the 
mistakes in these have persisted över the past 22 years. Perhaps I 
will some day muster courage to follow the example of Mr. Aziz 
and set the record straight for the prescribed textbooks. 
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"Rahnaward'': 27 May 1992 

I have studied thc serics of articles written most diligently and 
painstakingiy by historian and venerable teacher Dr. K.K. Aziz 
(FP, April 17 lo May 4). I have been able to understand the errors 
pointed out by the leamed historian in the prescribed 
school/college textbooks which have appeared during the last 12 
years and fully share his compassion över the national 
degeneration on account of their myopic and obscurantist 
approach. 

But on one point I feel rather confused, i.e., the revolt of 
1857. No doubt Dr. K.K. Aziz is correct, but my problem is that 1 
should comprehend the idea. Right from article II to article X, the 
statcment "the 1857 events were a War of Independence" is 
labclled as erroneous. In article X, the learned historian has 
classifıed "the revolt of 1857 was a War of Independence or the 
fırst War of Independence" as an ignorant, biased and confiısing 
assertion. 

To write the history of "national defeat and humiliation" is a 
very tortuous exercise. The sense of national humiliation 
disfıgures the national psyche. The events of 1857 was not the 
fırst War of Independence. In the perspective of worId history it 
was a war of resistance against foreign domination. tt was saying 
"no" to subjugation by the Indian people. It was started with the 
battie of Plassey and with glorious landmaıics of Haider Ali and 
Tipu and 1857, it reached a climax in 1947 and is stili going on. 

The British nıle in India was not a national govemmenL The 
British were imperialists and what else could the revolt against 
them be, if not "War of Independence"? The position of 
descendants of Taimur (erroneaously called Mughal by British 
historians) was not identical with the British. From the very 
beginning, the British had no intention of settling down in India, 
whereas the Mughals assimilated in Hindu society and Persianized 
it. 

In the fırst half of 19th century India was feudal. There was 
no idea of westem type political parties. Therefore, the success of 
the revolt would have resulted in the restoration of Mughal Court 
at I>elhi. At that time Muslims or Hindus could have no idea of 
national liberation movements on the 20th century pattem. 
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Here I venture to quote a sentence from the book titled Britain 
and Müslim India by Mr. K.K. Aziz: 

"They (İndians) witnessed the departure of the East India 
Company through the haze of their frustration at losing the "War 
of Independence”. and their suUenness was only aggravated by 
the thought that the British had now come to stay", (p. 24). 
Perhaps here the leamed author has been compelled with a bit of 
cynicism to express the events in popular pariance. 

Had the British not occupied India, the evolution of society 
would have taken place on quite a different pattem. No doubt our 
history books reflect a contradiction when they request [s/c.] the 
same events as a "Revolt" and "War of Independence". Therefore, 
as a student of history I deserve to be enlightened by Dr. Aziz on 
the subject. 

M. Iqbal Malik: 21 June 1992 

You need to be congratulated for rendering yeoman's service 
in publishing historian K.K. Aziz's views (FP, April 17-May 9 
and June 12, 15). He should be complimented for the courage of 
his convictions. 

He, hoNvever, has omitted some obvious facts vvhich wouId 
alIow readers to see 1930 Allahabad address in true persp>ective 
without any diffıculty. That fact is that Müslim League Session of 
1930 was called simply to lend support to the Ali Parties Müslim 
Conference resolution passed on 1.1.29. 

Allama Iqbal in his hisloric address said, "I have no doubt that 
this House will emphatically endorse the Müslim demands 
embodied in this resolution (1.1.29). Personally, I would go 
further than the demands embodied in it. I would like to see the 
Punjab, NWFP, Sind and Baluchistan amalgamated into a single 
State . . . The proposal was put forward before the Nehru 
Committee. They rejected it on the ground that, if carried into 
effect, it would give [s/c.j a very unwieldy State. This is true so 
far as the area is concemed ... The excİusion of Ambala and 
perhaps of some districts where non-Muslims predominate, will 
make it less extensive and more Müslim in population..." 

Allama Iqbal on his own only proposed partition of the 
Punjab. It is abundantly clear that Allama Iqbal merely expressed 
liking for the proposal placed before the Nehru Conunittee. This 
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proposal was originally (talking of only political leaders) madc by 
lale Maulana Shaukat Ali submitled it to the Nehru Committee 
(Zinda road, pp. 323 and 386). 

With regard to the proposal and its rejection by the Nehru 
Committee, the Report says ... (here follows a long discussion 
on lqbal, which is not relevant to the subject of textbooks. Then 
he continues]. 

The above quoied letter of Allama lqbal is repeatedly held 
forih to prove that Allama lqbal had selected Quaid-i-Azam to lead 
Muslims. Director of Iqbal Academy says (p. 16 of Dimensions of 
Igbal), "One thing more. It was Allama lqbal who called upon the 
Quaid-i-Azam Muhammad Ali Jinnah to lead the Muslims of India 
to their cherished goal. He preferred Quaid-i-Azam to ali other 
Müslim leaders." 

The Director then quoles Allama lqbal's letter on 2İst June. I 
most rcspectfully say that Allama lqbal of blessed memory had to 
vvrite this because Quaid-i-Azam did not show interest in 
corresponding with Allama and the meeting requested by Allama 
did not take placc. Quaid-i-Azam replied only two of the 13 letters 
(dated 28.5.37 and 21.6.37). 

Texlbooks, on the other hand, have no qualm in attempting to 
show that Quaid-i-Azam was politically a tenant at will of Allama 
Iqbal who after laying plans for establishment of a State conferred 
leadership of Muslims on Quaid-i-Azam (may Allah bless him). 

A textbook article on the life of Quaid-i-Azam profusely 
praises Iqbal who is credited to have mainly played up (uch-ehala) 
the themes of lqbal and that Iqbal wrote him a letter to persuade 
Quaid-i-Azam to retum to India and that other leaders were not 
wonhy of tıusL 

No govemment ageney, not even the powerful Wafaqi 
Mohlasib has laken cognizance of the blasphemous vvriıing 
(Qawaid-i-Insha Urdu for Oass X). Quaid-i-Azam’s own letters 
10 late Choudhry Abdul Matin are conveniently ignored. No 
efforts are spared by Iqbal Academy to belittie Quaid-i-Azam to 
upgrade Allama lqbal as prescient poUtician. 

Quaid-i-Azam is not spared even on 1 İth September and 25th 
December articles. One of these ariicles was read and published 
during Quaid-i-Azam's centenary celebrations. 
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Who will expurgate the blasphemous writings; sanctity of ihe 
sacred Pakistan freedom movement is holier than any individual. 
Let us save Guaid-i-Azam to save Pakistan. 
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